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P. 8. 


P. 8. The p receding Liſt of Names, with 


which this work has been honoured, 1s 


not only truly reſpectable, but highly flat- 
tering to the author; becauſe it conſiſts of 


perſons, who, though they do not entirely 
coincide, as to. opinion, in the line of In- 
dian politics, yet have kindly united to pa- 


troniſe a Work of Literature. Reſpectable 


and flattering as it is however, it muſt ſtrike 
every mind, that reflects on the magnitude 
and expence of an undertaking of this nature, 
that ſo ſmall a liſt can by no means be ſuffi- 
cient for the proper and ſpirited execution 
of it, according to the plan of which this vo- 


lume exhibits a ſpecimen. The author, there- | 


fore, in the hope, that, when more publicly 
known, the INDIAN ANnTiquiTiEs will be 
ſanctioned by a more numerous catalogue 
of ſubſcribers, is induced to leave the ſub- 
ſcription ſtill open, and thoſe Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, who may be inclined to extend 


their patronage to this infant work, will 
pleaſe to tranſmit their commands to the Au- 


thor, at Mr. F aulder 8, No. 42, New Bond- 
Street. 


PRE- | 


the Company. The profound theological 


PR E FA G 


N the year 178 5. a ſingular phænomenon 
made its appearance, in the world of lite- 


rature, under the title of BRAO VAT-GERETA, 


or Dialogues of Creeſhna and Arjoon. This 
production was aſſerted to be a tranſlation by 
Mr. Wilkins from a Sanſcreet poem, deno- 
minated the ManHABBARAT, or Great War, 


of which poem it forms an epiſode, and the 


public were informed that it is believed in In- 
dia to be of the venerable antiquity of a 
thouſand years, and that it contained all the 
grand myſteries of the Hindoo Religion. 
The GeeTA was uſhered into the world 
with all the importance which ſo invaluable a 
monument of Indian ſcience ſeemed to merit : 
it was prefaced by a recommendatory-letter 


from the Governor-General of Bengal to the 
Directors, and publiſhed at the expence of 


and 


literature of India. 


a | 


and metaphyſical doctrines which were incul⸗ 
cated in it, with the date to which it laid 

claim, rouzed the attention and excited the 
curiofity of the public, whoſe eyes about | 
that period began, in a more particular man- 
ner, to be directed towards the hiſtory and 
It fell into my hands at a | 
period, when, from being engaged in writing | 
upon a ſubject connected with an intereſting | 
period of Perſian hiſtory, I had recently | 

learned 
work of Dr. Hyde, De Hiſtoria Religi- 
- onis Veterum Perſarum, and, as I thought! 
traced a ſurpriſing ſimilitude in the theo- 
logical ſyſtems of ZoroasTER and Bran- | 
MA, particularly in the mutual veneration | 
of the Sun and Fire, I was gradually | 
led on to that more accurate inveſtigation 
and compariſon of their principles, of which 
the Diſſertation on the Religion of Hindoſtan 


peruſed with attention the very 


is the reſult. 


Prom conſidering the Religion, 1 paled, by 
an eaſy and natural tranſition, to an attentive 

_ confideratjon of the Hiſtory, the Philoſophy, 

and Literature, of this wonderful and remote 

race of men. The light, which ſo ſtrongly F 

radiates. from the page of claſſical antiquity ; 

upon moſt other abſtruſe row? of literary re- 


ſearch, 


TIE 1 


al- ſearch, caſt but a glimmering ray on this ob- 


ait ſcure ſubject; and indeed its aſſertions were, 
he in many inſtances, diametrically oppoſite to 
ut MM what, from the information of modern tra- 


n- vellers of high repute, is known to be the 


nd fact. Whatever genuine information could 


t a i poſſibly be obtained relative to India, its 


ng early hiſtory and literature ſeemed only to be 


ng acquired through the medium of faithful ver- 


tly i ſions from the Sanſcreet, the ancient original 
ied language of the country, and the grand repo- 
gi- ſitory of all its hiſtory and ſciences ; but, un- 
t I I fortunately, at that period, there were only 
o- three gentlemen who were ſuppoſed to be 
thoroughly acquainted with it, viz. Sir William 
on Jones, Mr. Halhed, and Mr, Wilkins, 


ly 3 Mr. Halhed had already preſented to the 
on public that aſtoniſhing proof of the early 


ich wiſdom of the Indians, and their extenſive 
tan © Kill in juriſprudence, ** the Code of Gentoo 


Laws,“ compiled at Benares, by a number of 


Brahmins aſſembled for the purpoſe by Mr. 
ive Haſtings, from the moſt ancient Sanſcreet trea- 
tiſes on the ſubject. The Code bears, indeed, 

2 ftrong internal evidence of the moſt profound 
Z antiquity, and in general by the inveſtigator 
y | of the policy and manners of oriental nations, 
as well as in particular by the hiſtory of 


Indian | 
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Indian events, muſt ever be conſidered as an 


invaluable acquiſition. The veil that covered 


their theology, their metaphyſics, and their 
juriſprudence, was thus happily removed. — 
Their ethics, or ſyſtem of morals, remained 
- ftill to be diſcloſed; and we wanted an un- 

doubted original picture, faithfully drawn from | 
life, of Indian habits and manners in the moſt : 
ancient periods of their empire. | 
Happily, to gratify the excited curioſity of | 


the public, the grand deſiderata were ſoon 


obtained. Mr. Wilkins, who. firſt ſprang the | 
mine, and has ever ſince been indefatigable | 
in his efforts to bring to light the ineſtimable, | 
but buried, treaſures of Sanſcreet literature, 
in 1787, publiſhed a tranſlation of the Hez- ' 
TOPADES, or Amicable Inſtructions. This 
work, which Sir William Jones denominates | 


« the moſt beautiful, if not the moſt ancient, 


collection of apologues in the world,“ was | 
originally written in Sanſcreet, about eleven 
hundred years ago, by a venerable Brahmin, | 
of the name of Veeſhnu-Sarma. So highly 
has the HE ETO A DES been eſteemed for the 
ſoundneſs of its moral precepts, the judicious | 
maxims it inculcates for the regulation of 
human conduct, both in private and public 
| ſtation, and the beautiful ſimplicity of many 
of | 
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of the allegories in which they are delivered, 
that under other names, as the Fables of Pil- 


pay, &c. &c. it has already been tranſlated into 
more than twenty languages of Europe and 


Aſia, In thoſe tranſlations, however, it has 


ſuffered much mutilation, as well as conſider- 
able diſtortion in its primitive feature of ſim- 
plicity ; and it is only in Mr. Wilkins's almoſt 


| literal verſion that we ſee the faithful Por- 


trait of the beautiful original. 
In 1788, Sir William Jones publiſhed his 


Tranſlation of SaconTALA, or the Fatal 


Ring, an Indian Drama, written by Calidas, 
an author of diſtinguiſhed merit in that claſs 


of Indian literature, who flouriſhed about a 


century before the commencement of the 
Chriſtian æra. In this publication we find 


exhibited a genuine and lively portrait of In- 


dian manners and ſentiments, as they actually 
exiſted nearly two thouſand years ago, and 
poſſibly at a period far more ancient; ſince, 
according to the Brahmins, Duſhmanta, the 
regal hero of the piece, and huſband af Sa- 


contala, ſate upon the throne of India, above a 


thouſand years before Chriſt ; and it is proba- 
ble that the poet would ſo far obſerve conſiſt- 
ency, as to endeavour to repreſent the man- 
ners of the age in which Duſhmanta reigned, 


or, | B e It 
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writer who would wiſh accurately to delineate 
thoſe manners, and throws conſiderable light 
upon many points, relative to their cuſtoms 


and opinions, with which the ancients were 5 
very ſuperficially acquainted, and which they 
have, frequently, very groſsly miſrepreſented. 


Theſe four publications J have uſed as a ſort of 
commentary to rectify what was falſe or elu- 
cidate what was obſcure in Diodorus Siculus, 
Herodotus, Strabo, Philoſtratus, and Pliny ; 
and I truſt the following pages, in which-their 
relations are contraſted, will evince both the 
minute attention, and the unwearied diligence 


of the author, who firſt, in Europe, undertook 1 
the arduous taſk of comparing Sanſcreet and 


Greek literature. 
Theſe various efforts, ſo worthy of a great 


and enlightened. nation, to inveſtigate the 
ſciences, and develop the complicated annals 


of a people, concerning whom more has been 


' WRITTEN, and leſs really xNown, than any 
other nation that anciently tenanted the vaſt 
regions of Aſia, were accompanied by the moſt 
active and vigorous perſonal exertions, of a 
ſimilar kind, upon the ſpot. —The Palmyra- 


leaf, the papyrus, and even the inſcribed vel- 
lum, will periſh in a few revolying centuries ; | 


but 


It is, indeed, a moſt valuable acquilition 1 to the } 


violence of time. 
7 ſought for, not only in our own ſettlements 


„ 
but the engraved = of copper or braſs, 
and the ſolid column of . marble, muſt, for a 
far more extended period, defy the corroding 


Theſe were diligently 


in the Eaſt, but through all the extent of Hin- 


doſtan, by that literary ſociety of gentlemen 


eſtabliſhed under the auſpices of Sir William 
Jones, in Calcutta, denominated the Aſiatic 


Society. The ſcientific labours of theſe gen- 


tlemen are diſplayed in that grand repoſitory 
of Sanſcreet information, the two volumes of 
ASIATIC RESEARCHEs, which have ſucceſlively 
arrived (the laſt only within a few months) 


in this country, the miniſtry of which never 


did a more wiſe or prudent thing, than when 
they ſent out the great orientaliſt, their preſi- 
dent, to ſuperintend the juriſprudence of thoſe 
Aſiatic provinces, the prevailing languages and 
manners of which were ſo familiarly known to 


him. The early efforts of that Society were 
3 crowned with ſignal ſucceſs. 


The buried 
tablet has been dug from the bowels of the 


earth; the fallen and mouldering pillar has 


been reared ; coins and medals, ſtruck in com- 
memoration of grand and important events, 
have been recovered from the ſepulchral dark- 
neſs * two thouſand years; and the obſolete 

B * . characters, 
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characters, engraved on their ſuperficies, have, 
with immenſe toil, been deciphered and ex- 
plained, It is by the increaſing and concen- 
| trated light which thoſe precious remains throw 
upon the claſſic page, that the footſteps of the 
_ hiſtorian muſt be guided, and his path OSA 

mo obſcure maze of antiquity illumined. 
Abul Fazil, the learned Secretary of Ak- 


ber, the moſt magnificent and powerful mo- 


narch that ever ſwayed the Indian ſceptre, 


had previouſly, in the ſixteenth century, by 1 


the moſt laudable and ſtrenuous exertions, in 
ſome degree explored that path and pene- 
trated that obſcure maze. All the authority 
however of ſovereign power, exerciſed in the 


mildeſt manner, and employed to promote the | 


beſt purpoſes, by the moſt liberal of princes, 
added to the weight of influence, which his 
own diſtinguiſhed talents and virtues gave him 
over the grateful race of Brahma, introduced 
that diligent inveſtigator of Sanſcreet antiqui- 
ties little farther than to the threſhold of the 
grand Temple of Indian theology and ſcience. 
Of 'the vigour and extent of the Secretary's 
reſearches, the AVEEN AKBERY, or Mirror of 
Akber, remains a wonderful proof; and Mr. 
Gladwin, in obliging the Aſiatic world with a 
_ verſion of that work, in 1783, has much con- 
tributed 
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tributed to mitigate the toil of the Indian 
Geographer and Annaliſt. Of this celebrated 
production, which Major Rennel terms an Au- 


| thentic Regiſter of all matters relating to Hin- 


doſtan, that 1s, as far as they were known to 


| Akber, being equally high in price, and diffi- 


cult to be procured, I was not fo carly in poſ- 


ſeſſion as I could have wiſhed ; but having, at 


length, by the favour of Samuel Johnſon, Eſq. 
of the India-Houſe, obtained it, I. have amply 
profited by that gentleman's ſpontaneous kind- 
neſs, The firſt volume of this oriental per- 
formance treats rather of Mchammedan than 
Indian manners ; of the arrangement of the 


court of Akber ; and of the œconomy of his 


houſehold, In the hiſtory of that Emperor's 
reign 1t will be of infinite uſe; but was fo- 
reign to the ſubjects more immediately under 
diſcuſſion. Of the ſecond volume, which con- 
tains the geography of the Soobahs, and a con- 
ciſe hiſtory of their ſeveral ſovereigns, the reader 
will find in the following ſheets ſo correct 
an abridgment as cannot fail highly to gratify | 
his curioſity, and cannot injure the tranſlator, 
who, I heard with regret from his London 
bookſeller, is no more! Of the third volume, 


| which treats of the aſtronomical conceits, the 
theological, metaphyſical, and other ſcientific, 
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ſpeculations, as well as of the ſeveral degrees 


and numerous penances, of the Hindoos, he 


will alſo find the ſubſtance interſperſed through- 
out the body of theſe extended Diſſertations. 
The great work of the MauaBBARAT, now 
tranſlating by Mr. Wilkins, and of which 
Abul Fazil himſelf anciently gave a Perſian 
verſion, not being, as yet, in the poſſeſſion of 
the public, I can only, for the preſent, ſubmit 
to that public the epitome of its contents, which 
is prefixed to Feriſhtah's Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, 
compared throughout, with great diligence, 
with the Perſian Annals of Mirkhond, with 
the Tartar Hiſtory of Abulgazi Bahadur, and 
ſuch other oriental Hiſtories as are in my 
poſſeſſion, of which the number is not ſmall, 


nor have they been procured by the author 


without infinite labour and reſearch, or heavy 
and accumulated expence. This chaſm, how- 
ever, with the permiſſion of the tranſlator, 
ſhall hereafter be filled up, and the reader 
will, I truſt, find the dark period and events, 


to which that voluminous detail bears re- 
ference, as ſatisfactorily elucidated, as I flatter ' 


' myſelf he will the obſcure hiſtory of the 


AvaTars themſelves, or the ten deſcents of 


Veeſbnu. During theſe inquiries into the re- 


| moteſt hiſtorical antiquities of Aſia, as I have 


conſtantly 
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conſtantly wn the Sacred Volumes and the 
invaluable fragments of Chaldæan Hiſtory by 
Beroſus before me, with all that Biſhop Cum- 


berland, Stanley, Hyde, Athanaſius Kircher, 
and others, have written upon the Phœnicians, 


Chaldzans, Perſians, and Egyptians; and as I 
have diligently contraſted them with the later 
and more profound diſquiſitions of Sir William 
Jones, in the Aſiatic Reſearches, relative to 


the origin and early hiſtory of thoſe nations ; 


I truſt I ſhall not be thought preſumptuous 
for offering a deciſive opinion with reſpect to 
that remote period and thoſe apparently fa- 
bulous events. I conſider the whole as only a 


I corruption of ancient Chaldæan hiſtory and 
Z traditions, and therefore have referred the in- 
cidents of the GREAT War recorded in the 


Mahabbarat, and all the romantic accounts, 


given in the ſame volume, of the battles of . 
the Indian Sooks and Asooks, that is, the 


good and evil Genii, to the conteſts of the 
ſons of Shem and Ham for the empire of the 


infant world. In ſhort, I have the moſt con- 
fident hope of being able. to DEMONSTRATE 


as I proceed, that the wars of the Giants and 
Titans of other nations are known in India 


under that denomination ; and the evidence 


en I ſhall — of the wonderful ſimili- 
B 4 | tude 
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tude between the primitive theology and man- 
ners of the Chaldzans and Indians, eſpecially 
in the veneration for ſacred fountains, formerly 
ſo prevalent in Caſhmere, the region of India 
probably firſt inhabited, will go far towards 
confuting the romantic ideas that have gone 
forth into the world, of the unfathomable an- 


Noah, reſting upon the Indian Caucaſus, in- 
ſtead of Mount Baris in Armenia. 

After having read with laborious attention 
| whatever has been written concerning India by 
the Perſian and Arabian hiſtorians, of whom 
we have been favoured with elegant Latin 
verſions by Pocock, Erpenius, Golius, Hud- 
ſon, Reiſke, and other great oriental ſcholars, 
I fate down to the ſerious re- peruſal and ex- 


amination of what the ancient authors, eſteem- 


ed claſſical, had delivered in relation to that 
country; but, from the little I already knew 
of its native hiſtory, 1 ſoon found their ac- 


counts, for the moſt part, to be replete with | 
miſconception, if not with groſs error. PoR us, . | 


or rather PouRava, (for that, Sir W. Jones 


has informed me, was the real name of the 


undaunted oppoſer of the great Alexander,) 
the reigning rajah of a. country called the 
Pax JAB, * che five rivers that water it, 
ſeems 


tiquity of the Hindoos, and of the ark of | 
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ſeems to have been univerſally miſtaken for 


the Supreme Monarch of India, to whom, 


probably, that prince was only one, though 
not the leaſt formidable, among many tribu- 
tary princes; and the ſubjugation of a pro- 


vince of that mighty empire was, with the uſual 


vanity of the Greeks, magnified into the con- 
By comparing, however, the 
relations of the Greek and Roman writers with 
thoſe of FErISHTAH, and the other oriental 
hiſtorians, of whom, a liſt of thoſe in my 
poſſeſſion is added to this preface, I gradually 


obtained that knowledge of the ancient hiſtory 


and manners of the Indians, which I have at- 


Z tempted to exhibit in the volumes which will 


ſucceſſively ſolicit the attention of the indul- 
gent public. Had there been any work at that 
time publiſhed, or had I known of any work 


intended to be publiſhed, that promiſed to in- 
elude the ancient and modern hiſtory of India, 


according both to Sanſcreet and Claſſical wri- 
ters, and preſent to the reader a comprehen- 


ſive view of the wonderful tranſactions per- 


formed, during the period of near four thou- 


ſand years, on that grand theatre, I ſhould 


never have ventured upon an undertaking at 


once ſo arduous and ſo hazardous. 


As 
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As ſoon as I had formed the reſolution, in 


the beſt manner I might be able, to ſupply | 


that defect, I communicated: my intention to 


Sir William Jones, in India, with whoſe friend- Þ 


ſhip I was honoured at an early period of life, 
and who returned me fuch an anſwer as en- 
couraged me both to proceed with vigour 


and to aſpire with ardour. He was at the 
ſame time fo obliging as to impart a few hints 


for the conduct of the work, which I have 
anxiouſly endeavoured to follow. I likewiſe 


ſubmitted the Propoſals for my intended Hil- | 


tory to the Court of Directors of the Eaſt- 
India Company, accompanied with a Letter, 
in which I took an extenſive ſurvey of the 
great outlines of that hiſtory. Nothing could 


be more flattering to an infant mn 1 


than the applies which that Letter procured 
me from the moſt reſpectable quarters: and, 
indeed, as a proof that the diſtinguiſhed body 
of men, to whom it was addreſſed, thought 
that the author had exerted laborious aſſi- 


duity in the inveſtigation of the obſcure ſub- 
je& which he profeſſed to elucidate, an imme- ! 
diate anſwer was returned, and forty ſets of the 
Hiſtory ſubſcribed for. Both the Letter itſelf : 
and the Anſwer are printed by way of Intro- | 


_ duction to the firſt volume of the Hiſtory itſelf, 
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The liberal conduct of the Directors, on this 
occaſion, to an unpatronized ſtranger, affords 
deciſive evidence that an enlightened aſſembly 
of Britiſh merchants are equally above the 


avarice ; and that, however humble the inſtru- 
ment, they are never indifferent to the advance- 


ment of Literature and the diffuſion of Science. 


I frankly own to the candid reader that I 
knew not, at the time, the full extent and mag- 
nitude of the undertaking in which I had em- 
barked. At my very entrance into the grand 


| hiſtoric field, through the whole ample circuit 


of which 1t became neceſſary for me to range, 


a field over-run with exotic and luxuriant ve- 


getation, ſuch a proſpect unfolded itſelf, as, I 


= confeſs, at once diſheartened and terrified me. 


Such a variety of complicated and profound 


2 ſubjects preſſed for diſcuſſion, before the way 
could be ſufficiently cleared for an entrance 


upon the immediate path of Hiſtory; ſo deeply 
were the wild fables of Indian Mythology 
blended with the authentic annals of regular 


2 Hiſtory; that the proper execution of the ar- 


duous work ſeemed to demand the exertion 


of abilities, as well as the command of for- 


tune, to which J could by no means lay claim. 
It ſoon oceurred to me, that, inſtead of the 
e | | | ſolitary 


* 


11 
ſolitary exertions of an individual of moderate 
talents, of confined and precarious income, 


with no powerful patron in the high and 
ſplendid circles of life to protect, and no opu- 
lent private connections vigorouſly to promote, 
the work, the completion of ſo extenſive a 
plan as that laid down by myſelf required the 


united efforts of ſome conſiderable literary 
ſociety, combining a ſplendid aſſemblage of 
genius and erudition, and embodied for the 


_ purpoſe, with every public library in the king- 


dom at their ſervice, and, I might add, the 
public treaſury aiſo at their command. The 


ſtupendous ſyſtem of the BRayumin CuRo- 


NoLOGY, extending back through millions of 
years; the obſtinate denial of a GENERAL 


' pELUGE by thoſe Brahmins; the perplexing 
doctrine of a TRINITY IN THE DivixE Na- 


TURE, for ever occurring in the operations of 


the grand Indian Triad of Deity, Brahma, F 


Veeſhnu, and Seeva, a doctrine not to be traced 


to any immediate connexion with the Jewiſh | 
nation, yet more conſpicuous in India than 
even in the Triple Mithra of Perſia, and the 


Globe, the Wing, and the Serpent, which, ac- 
cording to Kircher, formed the Trinity of 


Egypt; theſe were among the numerous, the 


delicate, and abſtruſe, topics, which neither the | 
clerical 
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clerical nor hiſtorical function in which I had 


engaged would allow of ard paſſed over in 
ſilence. «FLOP 


I had not, at firſt, formed the remoteſt 
conception, that, to enter into the ſpirit of the 


Ancient Sanſereet Hiſtory of India, or to ren- 
der that hiſtory intelligible to the reader, it 
would be neceſſary to engage in the deepeſt 
aſtronomical ſpeculations of the oriental world; 
yet, as I advanced in my inquiries, I found 
that kind of knowledge to be indiſpenſable; 


more than the romantic dreams of aſtronomi- 
cal mythology. This is particularly evident 
in Hindoſtan, from the two great and moſt 
ancient rajah-families being denominated SUR=- 


YA-BANS and CHANDRA-BANS, or Children 
of the Sun and Moon. * 
1 have entered farther into thats 4 


mical diſquiſitions than my friends may think 
was either neceſſary, or, in regard to the ſale 


of my book, prudent; but this particular ſub- 


ject was intimately connected with others of 
a higher nature and more momentous re- 
ſearch, —The daring aſſertions of certain ſcep- 


tical French philoſophers with reſpect to the 


A ge of the World, whoſe arguments I have 


attempted : 


\ 


| for, in fact, the primeval hiſtories of all the . 
ancient empires of the earth amount to little 


| [1 
attempted to refute, arguments principally 
founded on the high aſſumptions of the Brah- 
mins and other Eaſtern nations, in point of 
chronology and aſtronomy, could their extra- 
vagant claims be ſubſtantiated, have a direct 
tendency to overturn the Moſaic ſyſtem, and, 
with it, Chriſtianity, I have, therefore, with 
what ſucceſs the reader muſt hereafter deter- 
mine, laboured to invalidate thoſe claims, with 
all the perſevering aſſiduity which a hearty 
belief in the truth of the former, and an un- 
ſhaken attachment, not merely profeſſional, to 


the latter ſyſtem, could not fail of exciting and 


animating. While engaged in thoſe inquiries, 


the fortunate arrival of the ſecond volume of N 
the Aſiatic Reſearches, with the vario. is diſſer- 


tations on the ſubject, of Sir William Jones, 


and of Mr. Davis, who has unveiled the aſtro= ® 
nomical myſteries of the famous Surya Sip- | 
DHANTA, the moſt ancient Sanſcreet treatiſe on | 
that ſcience, enabled me to purſue with ſatis- 


faction, with ſecurity, and, I truſt, to de- 
monſtration, the plan which I had previouſly 


| Formed, and upon which alone the nn 


can be ſolved. 
Guided by ſuch indiſputable authorities, I 
eraſt I have proved, in the firſt volume of my 


| hiſtory g _ the RR who are ſaid to 
3 hae ; 


1 


have flouriſned ſo many thouſand years in the 
earlieſt ages, were of celeſtial, not terreſtrial, | 


origin; that their empire was the empire of 
imagination in the ſkies, not of real power on 
this globe of earth; that the day and year of 
Brahma, and the day and year of Mortals, are 
of a nature widely different; that the whole 
jargon of the Yucs, or grand periods, and 


conſequently all thoſe preſumptuous aſſertions 


of the Brahmins, relative to the earth's anti- 
quity, have no foundation but in the great ſo- 


lar and lunar cycles, or planetary revolutions; 


| and that CHALD ERA, and not IN DIA, was the 
parent- country of mankind. In proof of this 
faſt aſſertion, IJ have produced a few remark- 
able inſtances which evince the primitive lan- 
guages of Chaldæa and India not to be greatly 


diſſimilar; that the name Ap Au may be traced 


to the Sanſcreet root, Abi, or the firſt; that 
in the prophetic and regal title of Menu of 
India may be recognized the patriarch Noah; 
that their great hero Barr, an appellative ſy- 
nonymous with the Bel, or Baal, of their neigh» 


bours, 1s no other than Belus; and that all the 


prodigies of valour and wiſdom fabled of the 
renowned Dionys1vs of India, if true, are only 


true of Rama, the ſon of Cuſh. Whatſoever 


partial objection may be urged againff the 
„ | Hſtem 


r 
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ſyſtem thus adopted by me, I am convinced 


that it is the only baſis upon which any ſolid 
hiſtory of Ancient India can be founded; 
and every freſh inquiry eee me in mar 
opinion. 

Among the various kinds of evidence han 
aſter adduced in corroboration of my idea, I 


have appealed to one particular ſpecies, of , 
à nature equally curious and remote from 


common inveſtigation. If-it happen that Cri- 
ticiſm ſhould point any ſevere ſtrictures on 


that portion of my work, I ſhall think myſelf } 


exceedingly ill repaid for literary toil, which 
_ coſt me many nights of painful vigil, and 
which, from the intenſe application I was 
compelled to beſtow upon the ſubject, mate- 


_ rially injured my health. It was an attentive | 


and accurate infpection of the Solar and Lu- 


nar Zodiacs of India, inſerted in the ſame va- 1 
luable collection, the former conſiſting, like | 


that of Egypt and Greece, of twelve conſtella- 


tions, ſimilar in order and deſignation, except | 


in the ſigns Virgo and Gemini, and the lat- 


ter of twenty-ſeven, reſembling the Manazit- | 
AL-KAMAR of the Arabians, that firſt ſug- 
| geſted to me the hypotheſis upon which I have f 
beſtowed indefatigable pains, and which 1 ſhall © | 


now curſorily unfold. 
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That the “. ancient hiſtory of the Uluſtrious 
families of Greece, during the poetical ages, 


might be read in the heavens” was the opi- 


nion of the late Mr. Coſtard, one of the moſt - 
profound oriental aſtronomers ever born out 
of Aſia. But it is a fact notorious, and allow- 
ed by all proficients in that noble and won- 
derful ſcience, that the Greeks, although they 


carried aſtronomy to a ſurpriſing height of 
improvement, were not the inventors of it. 
They borrowed from the Egyptians their 


knowledge of its principles; and, in their 


wild ambition to have themſelves conſidered by 
poſterity as the moſt ancient nation on earth, 
and their country as the ſole fountain of the 
arts and ſciences, they adapted to the con- 


ſtellations, already formed, the various parts of 


their own fabulous hiſtory. Sir Iſaac New- 


ton, indeed, in his leaſt perfect work, © the 


Chronology of ancient Kingdoms amended,” 


has affirmed, that Chiron firſt formed the 


ſphere for the uſe of the Argonauts; but e- 


ven a name fo highly and deſervedly eminent 


as Newton's cannot ſanction a palpable error. 


Dc. Rutherforth, in one of the moſt ingenious 
productions on the ſubject of natural philo- 


ſophy that ever was publiſhed, - has in the 


cleareſt manner evinced, that the conſtella- 


1 C — tions, 


[| + 1 


tions; delineated on the ſphere, though appa - ; 


_ rently alluſive to the Argonautic expedition, 
could not poſſibly be the fabrication of Chi- 
ron, or any 'other Grecian, for that purpoſe; 
ſince the greateſt part of the ſtars in the con- 
ſtellation Argo, and, in particular, Canopus, 
the brighteſt of them, were not viſible in any 
part of Greece; and no aſtronomer would 


be fo abſurd as to delineate conſtellations to 


direct the courſe of a veſſel, the principal ſtars 
in which © could not be ſeen by the mariners, 


either when they ſet out, or when they came | 


to the end of their voyage.“ Although, un- 


doubtedly, many of the figures of the conſtella- 


tions have the appearance of being ancient E- 


_ gyptian hieroglyphics, yet, that at leaſt thoſe | 


of the Zodiac could not be of genuine Egyp- 


tian origin, among other evident proofs which 


will be hereafter adduced by me, one or two 
only ſhall be ſtated at preſent. In the firſt 
place, they are not adapted to the order in 
which the ſeaſons ſucceeded each other in E- 
gypt. For inſtance, the ſign Virgo, which is 


repreſented by a young female, with ears of 
ripened corn in her hand, evidently points to 
| 5 the 


* I ſhall, hereafter, have occaſion to cite this curious paſſage 
of Dr. Rutherforth more at length. It is in the ſecond volume of 
the Quarto Edition, page 850, Cambridge, 1748. © 
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the ſeaſon of the harveſt. such, ! in· fact, it is 


in moſt countries when the ſun enters into 


that ſign, that is, in September; but, in E- 
gypt, where the fertility of the country de- 
pends upon the annual overflowings of the 
Nile, and where conſequently the concerns of 


agriculture are both raaiaged on different 


principles and. directed by peculiar local regu- 
lations, the period of the harveſt is in March; 

or rather, as Pliny has recorded it, paulo ante 
Calendas Aprilis. * The ſame argument forci- 
bly applies to the ſign Aquarius, by which 
are meant the chilling rains of the bleak win- 
ter-ſeaſon ; whereas hardly any rain at all falls 
in Egypt, and their winter is the fineſt ſeaſon. 
Hence it is evident, that the Egyptians could 
not have been the inventors of a form and 
order of the conſtellations inapplicable to their 
own climate, but muſt have brought a ſphere 
already fabricated for the uſe of agriculture 
and navigation, from ſome primeval country 


inhabited by them, before their migration to 


the banks of the Nile; and that primeval 
country, we are informed from the moſt ſa- | 


cred authority, was CHALDAZA. 


© 2 i Impreſſed, 


* Plinii Nat. Hiſt, Ib, xvii. cap. xlvii. Aldi edit, 


2 
E 
| 
| 
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Impreſſed, therefore, with ideas on the ſub- 
jet, ſimilar to thoſe that ſwayed Mr. Coſtard's 
mind; but, at the ſame time, convinced that 
the hiſtory to be read in the heavens” nei- 
| ther alluded to the Grecian, nor wholly to the 
' 8x Egyptian, mythology; I have adventurouſly 
EE launched into a new region of hiſtorical in- 
veſtigation, and have attempted to give, from 
the ample and recording tablet of the ſkies, 
the real hiſtory of the firſt grand family of 
the poſt-diluvian world. I have commenced 
the hiſtory of the ancient ſovereigns of Hin- | 
doſtan, that is, of the children of the ſun and | 
moon, from the ætherial region whence they MF | 
probably emanated; and a compariſon, which 
T have been enabled to make, of all the oriental 
Zodiacs, ſolar and lunar, that could be procu- | 0 
red by my reſearches into books of antiquity, | f 
] 
{ 


A — eee mee ne p 
[ 
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fully corroborates the ſyſtem upon which J 
have proceeded. Indeed, fo wide has been the 
range I have found myſelf compelled to take, 


of ſuch an extenſive nature were the ſubjects ; t 
that continually roſe and demanded elucida- 'F © 
tion, that, in the former part of the work, I ti 


ſeemed to be under the neceſſity of writing, #& 
not ſo much the Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, as u 
THE HISTORY OF ASIA ITSELF, AND OF THE 4 NV 
HUMAN RACE IN THEIR INFANT STATE. de 

| Without | 


* 7 

Without taking this enlarged retroſpect of an- 
cient periods, the early hiſtory of an empire, 
undoubtedly one of the firſt eſtabliſhed upon 
earth, blended as that hiſtory is with theolo- 
gical and aſtronomical ſpeculations, - and in- 
volved as it is in that of Aſſyria and Perkin 
would be totally unintelligible. -- 

While Dr. Rutherforth combats the an. 
tion of Sir Iſaac Newton, that Chiron formed 
the firſt ſphere for the uſe of the Argonauts 
in their voyage to Colchis, he yet allows, that 
many of the conſtellations of the Grecian, 
that is, (as Mr. Coſtard in another. treatiſe has 
proved, ) the Chaldzan, ſphere, apparently, al⸗ 
lude to that event; but then he thinks they 
were fabricated at a period ſubſeguent to. its 
completion, and were intended only as memo- 
rials of it. With reſpect to the event itſelf, 
Mr. Bryant, in the ſecond volume of his Ana- 
lyſis of ancient Mythology, has offered very 
ſubſtantial arguments to evince that it never 
took place at all, and that the whole. ſtory 
originally aroſe from ſome miſapprehended 
traditions relative 20 the ark of Noah, and the 
ſacred perſonages that attended him on the 
moſt important voyage ever recorded. Had 
Mr. Bryant more frequently directed his at- 


tention to that Perſian and Arabian literature 
| 8 3 | which | 


j 
l! 
it 
4 
' 
| 
i 
| 
| 


which Mr. Richardſon, in his Diſſertation on 
the Languages, Literature, and Manners, of 
Eaſtern Nations, ſeems to think he treated 
with too much contempt, he might have de- 
rived a ſurpriſing ſupport to his aſſertions from 
many of their aſtronomical productions. For 
inſtance, in Dr. Hyde's tranſlation of Ur U 
Bxo's tables of the fixed ſtars, the ſign Argo 


is ſimply called STELLA Navis, that is, the 


conſtellation of TE $H1IP ; and there is reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that, in naming the ſtars, the royal 
aſtronomer of Perfia followed ſome very an- 
cient aſtronomical fables, known i in his own 


country; ſince, had he copied thoſe of Pto- 


lemy, he would have denominated it, after 


that writer, are cls. the aſteriſm of 


Ag: 

Mr. Bryant has lightly mentioned, from 
this author, that, by Orion, the Perſians u- 
ſually underſtand Nimrod, and that an altar | 
formed part of the ancient ſphere; but he | 
might have gone farther than this, and, in 
the ſigns of the zodiac, and the conſtellations 
of the Southern hemiſphere in particular, have 
diſcovered many other ſtriking circumſtances, 


relative to the early poſt-diluvian ages. The 


ample notes, which Dr. Hyde has added to 
this work of ULvc Bro, upon every one of 
3 De the 
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the forty-eight conſtellations, into which the 


ancients divided the viſible heavens, with the 


enumeration of their ſeveral oriental appella- 
tions in Chaldee, Hebrew, Perſian, and Ara- 
bic, with large extracts from the writings of 
various Aſiatic aſtronomers, | exhibit an ineſti- 
mable treaſure of intelligence in this line of 


. ſcience, which ſeems never before to have been 


ſufficiently attended to by the Eaſtern anti- 
quary or the hiſtorian of Aſiatic events. Sure- 
ly, if the ancient Greeks had the policy to 


adapt their mythologic details to conſtella- 
tions totally irrelative to their hiſtory, the 


moderns ſhould have the Honeſtiy to reſtore 
to the Chaldæans, what it is evident origi- 
nally belonged to them, and what I am of o- 
pinion can be proved to allude to, the primi- 


tive hiſtory of mankind. The whole of the 
| fifteen Southern conſtellations, probably the 


firſt delineated on the celeſtial ſphere, appear 
to me to afford an illuſtrative commentary 
upon, and to yield deciſive teſtimony to, the 


truth of THE TEN FIRST CHAPTERS OF GENE= 


818. For, in memorial of what other events, 
except of thoſe important ones that engroſſed 
the grateful admiration of the poſt diluvian 
fathers of mankind, were placed in the hea- 


vens, firſt, the conſtellation of NAVIS, or the 


C4 Hp: 


ſhip; ſecondly, * or the altar, with its 
vaſt body of fire and ſmoke aſcending near the 
Triangle, the remarkable Egyptian ſymbol of | 
' Deity, I mean of the x TRIPLEX; third- | 
Iy, the sAcRIFICER, whom the Greeks (for a | 
reaſon which I .aall hereafter explain) deno- 
minated Chiron, the centaur; fourthly, the 
- BEAST about to be ſacrificed, improperly call- 
ed lupus, ſince Ptolemy uſes the term Ones, 
and the Arabian appellative of the conſtella- 
tion is tranſlated fera by Dr. Hyde; fifthly, 1 
corvus, or the raven; ſixthly, CRarzR, or | 
the cup of libation, called by the Egyptians | 
Crater beneficus Ofiridis, and I truſt that 
no truth can be more indiſputably proved 
than that which I have laboured to eſtabliſh 
in the following pages, that Oſiris and Noan | 
are the ſame. Seventhly, eighthly, and ninth= | 
Iy,. with reſpe& to the Canis Major, the | 
CAn1s MINOR, and Lxrus, that is, the greai. 
er and leſſer dog and the bare, ſituated ſo near n 
to Orion, the great and iniquitous hunter k. 
both of men and beaſts; I ſhall take the li- ne 
berty of inſerting the illuſtrative words of FF fi 
my author himſelf. Dr. Hyde tells us, the MY T 
Jews call this conſtellation, Gibbor, that is, re 
gigas, the giant, He then adds, Propier | th 
duas Canes er Leporem que ſunt in wicinidg, w 
1 poets 


1 | 
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te ſabulati Ori ona fuiſſe venationis Audio- 
ſum : iſque, in celo exiflens, fuerit ficut Nimrod, 
Gibbor Sajid, i. e. Gigas, ſeu Potens vena- 
'tione coram Demino. In this place I cannot 


but didſent from Dr. Hyde, and think there 


is far more trath than fable in the ſuppoſi- 
tion that Orion and N imrod mean the ſame 
perſon, The whole of the remaining con- 
ſtellations of the Southern hemiſphere are 
compoſed of aguatic objects or animals, and 
may be conſidered as pointedly alluſive to 
a GENERAL DELUGE, at leaf? as pointedly as 


any of the others can be 70 the tine "EF 


tbe Argonauts, 

So far Dr. Hyde, in his profound aſtrono- 
mical commentary upon Ulug Beg, was of uſe 
to guide my adventurous ſtep through this 
dangerous ground, as far as I know, untrod- 
den before; and from this author, and the 
elegant verſion of the aſtronomy of Alfraga- 
nus, by the learned Golius, I acquired ſuch a 
knowlege of the Perſian and Arabian aſtro- 
nomy as enabled me to proceed with increa- 
ſing confidence in this complicated inquiry. 
The Egyptians, however, who, during the 
revolution of ſo many centuries, devoted 
themſelves to the ſtudy of this ſcience, and 
who were fo univerſally celebrated as the 

| moſt 


of the Chaldæans, but Mill bearing each to 


mon country. In my obſervations upon this 


may not. I ſhall not, however, prolong theſe 
pages, by dwelling at preſent on any parti- 


+», 
moſt expert aftronomers in the ancient world. 
appeared to merit ſtill more attentive exami- 


nation. Fortunately, in the ſecond volune 


of Kircher's OEdipus Ægyptiacus there is 
preſerved that invaluable relic of antiquity, ; 
the ancient ſphere of the philoſophic proge- WM | 
ny of Mizraim, in many of the fabulous 
characters and hieroglyphic delineations en- 
graved upon it, totally different from that 
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the other ſach a general feature of ſimilitude, 
as to demonſtrate their originating in the fer- 
tile invention of the ſame race, and their cor- 
reſpondence to the early events of one com- 


ſphere, I have remarked, that, though Kir- 
cher might be, in ſome inſtances, what War- 
burton repreſents him, a learned viſionary ; 
yet, as he was indefatigable in procuring, from 
every quarter, the hieroglyphic ſymbols of E- 
gyptian knowledge, their genuineneſs may be 
depended on, when his conjectures poſſibly A | 


cular inſtances that might be brought to illuf- 1 
trate the foregoing aſſertion, but ſhall paſs on 
to the curſory conſideration of one or two re- 2 
markable circumſtances that ſtruck my eye 
: in 
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in reviewing the ſolar and lunar zodiaes of 
India: in the former of which there is, in 
my opinion, a ſtrong corroborative teſtimony 
of that deluge which the Brahmins ſo pe- 
remptorily deny ever to have taken place in 
Hindoſtan. It is in the ſign Virgo, who, as Sir 
William Jones obſerves on that zodiac, © is 
drawn ſtanding on a boat in water, holding 
in one hand' a lamp, and in the other an ear 
of rice-corn ;”* circumſtances which equally 
recall to our remembrance the Egyptian Iſis, 
and the Eleuſinian Ceres with the nocturnal 
gloom, in which their rites were celebrated; 

as they do the awful event, which I have united 
my humble efforts with Mr. Bryant to prove 
thoſe rites depicted.+ With reſpect to the 
Nac SnarRA, or Manſions of the Moon, 
which form the Lunar Zodiac, it is poſſible 
that the argument I have brought to prove 
that this very curious mode of meaſuring out 
the heavens, ſo totally foreign to, and un- 


known in, all the ſyſtems of European aſtro- 


nomy, originated among the aſtronomers of 
India, may be thought deciſive: viz. that it 


could not be borrowed from Chaldæa or Ara- 
bia, becauſe the Lunar Zodiac of India con- 


ſiſts, | 


2» See the Aſiatic Reſearches, vol. ii. p. 292. 
I See vol. ii. of theſe Diſſertations. 


bl. 5 „„ 3 
= fiſts, and ever did conſiſt, of twenty-ſeven 3 
| manſions only ; while, according to Coſtard, I 
that of Chaldza, and, according to Hyde, that 

. of Arabia, have ever contained twenty-eight 

_ manſions, beſides the curious catalogue of 3 
animals and objects, almoſt all of them pecu- 3 

| liar: to India, by which thoſe manſions re 
diftinguiſhed, ſuch as the head and teeth of 

the elephant, ſacred conques, an inſtrument 

uſed in their temples, and Indian tabors, affords 4 
additional proof of this aſſertion. One, how- E | 

ever, of the aſteriſms of that zodiac is not ſo 
peculiarly Indian, fince we find among the 3 h 
number an oblation to the gods, noticed be- 

fore; which I as firmly believe to be alluſive 

to the offering of Noah when he deſcended 0 

from the ark, as I am convinced the 7wwo- | 

faced image, delineated on another, does to C 

Noah himſelf the only true Janus Bifrons of 3 

the ancient world. However, in my hiſtory 8 

of the three firſt Indian Avatars, ] have been I ce 

able to adduce far more deciſive evidence, re- 4 * 

lative to the general deluge, than can be col- ee 

jected from any ſymbols, or diſplayed in any MF m 
hieroglyphics whatſoever. Nothing but the in 
abſtruſe and intricate nature of the ſubjects at 
concerning which it treats could have preven- ar 

ted, long ago, the appearance of that volume, ö 

in 
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in which all theſe particulars a are enumerated; 


but as I have now toiled through the moſt 
difficult part of it, the compariſon of the ſe- 
veral Eaſtern ſyſtems of the Coſmogony; and 


as nearly three hundred pages of it are al- 


ready printed off, the public may expect 
the firſt volume of my Hiſtory, with elegant 
engravings of ſome of the principal Ava- 
' TARs, and inſcribed, where gratitude dictates, 
to the Court of Directors, in the courſe 1 


the enſui uing year. 

One principal inducement, next to the 
higher motives, explained above, for entering 
into this wide aſtronomical range, was the an- 
xious wiſh by this means to throw light upon 


the obſcure annals and involved chronology 
of ancient India, an object which has been ef- 


fectually obtained by it. To that important 
point I have directed all the ſcattered rays 
of information, which I could collect in the 
courſe of theſe reſearches ; and, although I 
have by this means been enabled, I truſt ſue- 
ceſsfully, to combat the claims of the Brah« 
mins to ſuch ſtupendous antiquity as that 
inſiſted on by them, yet have I not neglected, 
at the ſame time, to ſubſtantiate every juſt 
and well-founded claim the Hindoos can urge 
to ſuperiority, either in n regard to their early 

civilization, 


„ = 
civilization, or their rapid progreſs to perfec- # 
tion in arts and ſciences, when thoſe afſſump- 1: 


the univerſe, 9 on the principle of Ar- 
TRACTION, 


tions do not militate againſt all the received t! 
opinions and traditions of mankind. Not- tt 
withſtanding their abſurd geographical notions fo 
which the reader will find exhibited, from 2 ne 
Sanſcreet authority, in a future page of this he 
volume; yet there is every reaſon, from the 5 pr 
doctrine of the ſeven ſuperior Bozuns, or T 
purifying ſpheres, through which they ſup- da 
poſed the tranſmigrating ſoul to paſs; and be 
from the ciRcUuLAR DANCE, in which, ac- im 
cording to Lucian, in his Treatiſe de Sal- Sit 
tatione, they worſhiped the orb of the Sun; ple 
to believe they had, in the moſt early peri- bo 
| ods, diſcovered that the earth in form was old 
ſpherical, and that the planets revolved round an: 
the fun. Beſides the knowledge of the true per 
ſolar ſyſtem, which Pythagoras moſt probably MI | 
learned in India, there is every reaſon to MW inj1 
think that they were acquainted with ſphe- eve 
rical trignometry, and that ſomething very Wbiſl 
much like the Newtonian ſyſtem of attraction par 
and gravitation was known among them. In- don 
| deed, Sir William Jones ſeems to confirm this; Wiſtar 
when he informs us, that the works of Va- C 
' van ACHaRya are ſaid to include a ſyſtem of of 


2 injuſtice. 


f v7 
TRACTION, and the CENTRAL poſition of the 
ſan,” which I think it is far more likely Py 


thagoras learned of this philoſopher in India 
than, this Brahmin of Pythagoras in Greece ; 


for, to have gone thither, he muſt have re- 


nounced the ſelf-ſufficient. character of that 


haughty tribe, and have violated a leading 


precept of the religion and policy of Brahma. 
This very early knowledge of the great fun- 
damental principles of aſtronomy ſeems to 
be inconteſtably proved by a paſſage, which 
immediately follows in the third diſcourſe of 
Sir William Jones, ** that the names of the 
planets and zodiacal ſtars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks, are found in the 


7 oldeſt In dian records.“ * In ſhort, while I have 


anxiouſly endeavoured to do juſtice to the ſu- 


perior claims to credit of the Moſaic ſyſtem, 


I have been careful not to do the Brahmins 
IJ have that kind of partiality which 
every hiſtorian poſleſſes for the nation whoſe 


4 hiſtory he 1s probably induced by that very 
4 partiality to record; but, I truſt, it has ſel- 
dom miſguided my judgment, and in no in- 

ſtances falfified my narration. © 


Our path, thus cleared through the mazes 


of ancient aſtronomical mythology, and the 


A | 


* Aſiatic Reſearches, vol. i. p. 430. | 
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hiſtory of the TEN AvaTars, or deſcents of | l 
Veeſhnu in a human form, which ſeem to F 
be of a ſimilar nature with the Tex SARL l 
of Chaldæa, and the TEN SEPHIROTRH of the : 8 
Hebrews, extenſively explained, the ſerious | 0 
body of claſſical hiſtory will commence to- 
wards the middle of the firſt volume, with | 8 
an account of the ſucceſſive irruptions of M © 
the Aſſyrians, the Perſians, and Grecians, MF} © 
into that beautiful country, the delightful MW = 
ſurvey of which has in every age of the ! 
world awakened the envy, inflamed the jea- | 
louſy, and ſtimulated the avarice, of neigh- N 


1 Iowmng deſpots. The alternate operationff 
of theſe baſe and degrading ' paſſions has P 

too frequently contributed to cover the moſt] 

fertile plains which Afia can boaſt with 

ſterility, and deluge them with the blood 


of the innocent natives. Of the plan upon| e 
which this portion of the enſuing hiſtory, 5 
taken from the claſſical writers of Greece i 
and Rome, and the Perſian and Arabian N 

| hiſtorians, will be conducted, an ample proſ- 0 
pectus is given in my letter to the Directors 1 
of 1790: to that letter I muſt refer the & 
reader, and he will there find an abridgell ; 5 
account of moſt of the authors, Oriental *. 


and 3 cited in the courſe of the 
Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory, I have neglected no means in my 
power of making this work a complete ana- 
lyſis of Indian hiſtory. I have penetrated to 
the fountain- head of all authentic intelligence 
which concerns that region, and, commencing 
my narrative at the remoteſt known era of 
great national events, have brought it down 
to the lateſt that can at all deſerve the notice 
of regular hiſtory ; even from that Semiramis, 
uring her mil- 
lions upon its ravaged frontiers, to that diſ- 
aſtrous moment, when, according to the recent 
relations of Mr. Frazer and Sir W, Jones, the 
ſanguinary uſurper of the throne of the Szx1's 
planted the ſtandard of Perſia upon the battle 


ments of DELHI. 


To an undertaking thus comprehenſive 3 in 
its deſign and important in regard to its 
objects, an undertaking generally allowed to 
be, at this moment, 4 defideratum in Litera- 
ture, it might naturally have been expected, 
that not only the Court of Directors them 
ſelves, who, in fact, manifeſted by their re- 
ſolution ſo early and ſo flattering an atten» 
tion to the addreſs of the author; but that 
all thoſe gentlemen in their ſervice, or other- 
wiſe, who from ſituation or connection could 
not be indifferent to Indian concerns, would 
. have 
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1 Þ 
have extended their powerful upper and 
patronage. 
lt was not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
the man of buſineſs would be intereſted by 


. me faithful detail profeſſed to be given of 


commercial tranſactions during ſo many re- 


volving centuries, and that the man of let- | 
ters would be induced decidedly to ſupport | 
a production recommended by a circum- 


ſtance equally novel and gratifying ; that in 


one work, of ſmall expence, was to be combined 
the ſubſtance of all the moſt eſteemed Perſian 


and Arabian hiſtorians upon the ſubject, of 
whoſe productions correct and elegant verſions 
have been yet preſented to the public ; pro- 


ductions mouldering upon the ſhelves of 


public libraries, or depoſited in the inacceſſible 
muſeums of learned individuals; productions 
equally high in value and difficult to be 


procured. 
For myſelf, conſcious that I | had, by con- 


tinued inquiry, by extenſive reading, and in- 
tenſe application, endeavoured to prepare my- | 
ſelf for the important taſk in which I had | 

engaged, I too eagerly indulged thoſe ſan- 
guine expectations of ſucceſs, which were 


entertained by the private circle of my friends. 


Enjoying from nature a very ample portion 
55 er 
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of thoſe high and volatile tg which as 
they are often in early youth the occaſion 
of many errors, afterwards regretted, ſo in 
riper years they too frequently buoy up with 
falſe hopes the deluded imagination; I ſuffer- 
ed thoſe ſpirits to betray me into the moſt 
fatal deluſions, I exulted in the fair proſpect 
that a life early marked by the viciſſitudes of 
fortune, or rather continually paſſed in the 
extremes of gay hope and gloomy diſappoint- 
ment, as it approached its meridian, was 
likely to be cheared with the: dawn of ſucceſs 
and a ſhare of probable independance ; that 
ſome moiety of the public applauſe would be 
the conſequence of inceſſant efforts to merit 
it, and that an adequate portion of emolu- 
ment would be the reward of ſevere literary 
toil. I therefore embarked, in the purchaſe 
of the various books, charts, and engravings, 
neceſſary for the compoſition or elucidation 
of my work, a conſiderable part of a ſmall 
fortune, which fell to me by the untimely 
death of a near and beloved relative, and, as 1 
was ſettled in the country, remote from the 
convenience of a public library, and was con- 
ſtantly in want of many expenſive publica- 
tions in regard to India, which, indeed, from 

„„ their 


5 5 
their recent date no public library could 
furniſh, I continued to accumulate expences 


of this kind, till a ſenſe of prudence. com- 


pelled me to reſort to the bookſeller to know 
the reſult of the diſtribution of my propoſals 
and the publication of my advertiſements. 
Leet it for ever repreſs - the ardour of romantic 
ambition and the -. enthuſiaſtic dreams of 


authors unknown to fame, and unprote&ted i 


by patrons inveſted with the enſigns of power 
and ſtationed at the helm of political emi- 


nence, that, in the courſe of twelve months, 
THE HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN, a work ſanc- | 
tioned by the approbation of THE EasT-InDia | 
Comeany in England, and Six WiLL1iam | 


Jones in India, was able to obtain only @ 


dozen ſubſcribers! — It was. not, however, a | 
little flattering to the author, that amongſt | 
that number of unſolicited ſubſcribers was | 
the Marquis of Lanſdown, who ſent an agent 
to inquire concerning the author, and to ex- 
preſs his lordſhip's hope that *©* ſo meritorious 
a work n not ſink for want of proper | 5 
ſl upport.” His Lordſhip could only form a | 
judgment of its poſſible merit from my Let- | 3 
ter to the Directors, of which I printed a 
| thouſand, at the expence | of F orty ann. ; 


and 


r 
and have ſince been ee to diftribute them 
gr atis. : 
However deeply SURGE, were my feelings 
at this, I truſt, unmerited neglect, eſpe- 
cially from thoſe high and eminent perſons, 


that a Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, upon an en- 
larged and comprehenſive ſcale, would be of 
all things the moſt acceptable; they were 
ſtill more deeply goaded, when, unwilling to 
venture farther in an undertaking that ſeemed 


or three of the moſt reſpectable bookſellers, 
to whom I immediately offered my work, 
declined having any thing to do with a pro- 
duction which, 1t was predicted, the ſuperior 
pen and the tranſcendent abilities of Dr. 
RoBeRTsoN would not fail to cruſh in the 
embryo. . . 

To names exalted into celebrity by the ve- 
neration of vulgar ignorance and the cla- 
mour of popular admiration, always violent 
but ſeldom ju, the mind, accuſtomed to 
think independently and liberally, diſdains to 
pay unmerited homage. But to a name ſo 
deſervedly eminent as that of Dr. Robertſon, 
I bow with ſubmiſſion proportioned to the 
real reſpect which I entertain for his writings 
53 + and 


to whom I was from good authority informed _ 


to threaten total ruin to any individual, two 


. 4 1 
and his virtues. Had his Hiſtorical Diſqui- 
ſition at all appeared to me to render un- 
neceſſary an under taking, propoſed to be con- 
ducted on a far more extenſive ſcale, I ſhould 
certainly have paid that deference to him, 
which I deem it not neceſſary to pay to others, 


and have relinquiſhed the field to ſo able a 


4 


writer of Hiſtory. But, ſince our under- ; 
takings can by no means be faid to claſh, and | 
are executed on principles widely different, I 
truſt my perſeverance will not be imputed to 
improper vanity, nor miſtaken for idle com- 
petition. The field is open to all, and the 


range is ample. If it ſhould not be in my 


power to obtain the firſt laurel, a ſecond, and 
no ignoble palm, may yet be mine. 

Diſappointed in my hopes and injured in 
my property, my work treated with contempt | 
by ſome and with neglect by others, I ſtill }Þ] 
relaxed not from the vigorous proſecution of | 
it. I felt that the active ſpark of honeſt am- 


bition, enkindled in my mind, was far from 
being extinguiſhed; nor was I entirely de- 


ſerted, at this trying criſis, by thoſe con- | 
ſtitutional ſpirits which I have ſometimes | 
found to riſe in proportion to the urgency 
of adverſity ; and which, amidſt the various 


ſcenes of a checquered life, have often en- 


abled 


1 


abled me to trample on renten Ader thay | 


even theſe. 
In ſpite therefore of menaced r ruin both. to 


reputation and fortune, I determined to per- 


ſevere; and commencing thoſe ſtrenuous ex- 
ertions, which I had hitherto neglected to 
make, in the hope that a work, ſo: generally 
deemed a Deſideratum, would make its own 


way, the ſcene became ſuddenly and, agreeably 


changed. The friends who yet remained to 
me at Oxford were not deficient in their en- 


deavours to ſerve me; and I was repeatedly 
told to look to the Seat of Science for that 


Support, with which it was humbly hoped an 
effort in literature would be honoured. The 
inſtant that my views were candidly ſtated, 


and the real obje& of this hiſtorical inveſti- 


gation came to be more generally known, I 


had no reaſon to complain of a want of due 


encouragement from men of learning and 


diſtinction. 


Dr. WETHERELL, the Maſter of Univerſity- 
College, ever anxious to promote the intereſt 
of thoſe Who have been educated at the Col- 


lege over which he has ſo long and honourably 
preſided, on my application to him, readily 
and warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of my book. 
I had ſoon the happineſs of proving that cha- 
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racters ſo eminent in the path of genius and 
| erudition, as are Dr. PARR and Sir WILLIAM 
Scorr, were by no means indifferent to the 
ſucceſs of their former pupil; ſince they at 


once animated my deſponding mind by com- 


mendation, and, by their perſonal exertions, 
promoted the ſueceſs of my work. The re- 
ſult ok theſe united efforts of my friends, to 


prevent A publication, which they thought | 


meritorious, from being entirely laid aſide, is 


evident in the reſpectable, though not nume- 


rous, liſt of ſubſcribers prefixed to this volume; 
which, however defective in names, celebrated 
in the records of Indian fame, contains many 
illuſtrious by rank, eminent in talents, and 
diſtinguiſhed by private worth. They are in- 
deed ſuch names as muſt reflect luſtre on any 
publication, and it ſhall be the unceaſing ſtudy 
ve my life to merit ſuch exalted patronage. 


In reſpect to the general neglect with which 


the undertaking, in which I have embarked, 
bas had the misfortune to be treated by thoſe 
gentlemen, to whom, from their connection 
with that country, it might be ſuppoſed a 
Hiſtory of India, upon a more extended baſis 
than' what I originally propoſed, would be 
highly acceptable; it is far from my wiſh to 
think with ſentiments of acrimony, or retort 


the 
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the ena of contempt. - Were IT indeed 
inclined to retaliate, opportunity might not be 


wanting, in the future pages of this Hiſtory, 
to launch forth into the uſual ſtrain. of in- 
flamed invective againſt the enormities aſſert- 


ed to have been committed in India, by cer- 


tain characters, equally hoſtile to literature 
and freedom, who are ſuppoſed to have grown 
rich by the plunder, and ſplendid by the beg- 
gary and maſſacre, of their fellow- creatures. 
By an author inclined to indulge a ſatirical 


vein, an infinite deal of eloquence might again 


be diſplayed in painting a vaſt continent de- 


luged with blood, and in bemoaning the un- 


timely fate of millions expiring in the pangs 
of artificial famine. Eloquence and truth, 


however, do not always unite in the ſame 
page. Whatever real foundation there may 


be for believing that ſome dark tranſactions 
of this kind have taken place in India, in 


= thoſe remote regions where the reſtraining 


arm of the ſupreme executive power could 
leſs effectually check extortion, and where the 
diſintereſted generoſity of a+ late chief go- 


L | vernor could be leſs conſpicuouſly viſible z it 


is a fact notoriouſiy evident that theſe ac- 
counts have, in many reſpects, been enor- 
mouſiy 


B 58 ”. 
mouſly magnified. This work will be con- 
ducted upon principles very diſſimilar from 
thoſe which diſſeminate calumny and point 
invective. I have declared, in my neglected 
Letter to the Directors, that I will endeavour 
to fulfil the character of © an verIGuT AND 
IMPARTIAL HISTORIAN, TOTALLY FREE FROM 
THE VIOLENCE OF PARTY, WITHOUT THE 
 TEMPORISING SERVILITY THAT DISGUSTS- 
AND THE INTEMPERATE ARDOUR THAT OF- 
FENDS.” It is my intention ſteadily and in- 
variably to adhere to that line of conduct; 
and though uſurpation and tyranny, arrayed 
in imperial pairple and gorgeous in the ſpoil | 


of nations, ought never to enjoy their ill- ir 

gotten grandeur uncenſured by the warning a1 

voice of hiſtory, that cenſure ſhould be manly, | gi 

0 open, deciſive; and pointed rather againſt the n 
5 offence than the individual. In fact, however, N u 
l | during the extenſive review which I have been pe 

| obliged to take of the ſucceſſive tranſactions MW T 

of Perſians, Tartars, Venetians, Portugueze, ev 


Dutch, French, and Engliſh, with the In- ſu 
dians; the proceedings of the latter, except 


in the inſtance of a few daring and unprin- an 
cipled individuals, whoſe extortions no incor- th 
por ated Alembir of merchants, however in- [ in 
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flexibly virtuous themſelves, can ever wholly 
prevent, have appeared to me to be by far the 


| moſt candid, the moſt upright, and the moſt 


irreproachable. Such are my real ſentiments, 


| and I unfold them without the remoteſt idea 


of flattering or offending any creature brea- 
thing, either in Afia or Europe. 

I am willing to believe that this neglect I 
ariſen from the apparent plauſibility of an ar- 


gument, which either jealous competition or 
inventive malevolence has thought proper to 


advance, in regard to this undertaking, with 
far more pertinacity than truth. What, theſe 
raſh calumniators have urged, either novel or 
intereſting, can poſſibly be expected from an 
author who has never viſited the remote re- 


gion which he profeſſes to deſcribe; who has 


never on the ſpot examined the annals he 
undertakes to detail; nor converſed with the 
people whoſe hiſtory and manners he records? 
To this objection I truſt the following, with 
every candid mind, will be a ſufficient an- 
ſwer. „ 1 ä 
It was the good fortune of M. So N” ERATr 
and M. NIEBUHR to have viſited, in perſon, 
the ſcenes which their accurate and entertain- 
ing volumes deſcribe ; but they travelled with 


peculiar advantages, and at the expence of 


royal 
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royal munificence.* What they ſaw they faith- 


fully deſcribed; and mankind are highly in- 
debted to them for their labours, nor have I 


in particular failed to profit by them; but let 
it be remembered that a knowledge of Indian 
Antiquities was not be gained by a tranſient 


viſit to the traders on the coaſt of Coromandel 
or Malabar; nor, had it been poſſible to pene- 
trate even to BENARES, are the Brahmins of 
that celebrated univerſity able fully to explain 

the principles of their own theology and 
ſciences? This is particularly true in regard 
to their aſtronomy, ſince they are ignorant of 
the right application of thoſe ſtupendous in- 


ſtruments, deſcribed ſo accurately by Sir Ro- 


bert Barker, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
Beſides, when we daily meet with ſo many who 
have penetrated even into the regions of Up- 
per Hindoſtan, who both know ſo little and 
have written ſo abſurdly about India, this 
n methinks, ſhould have been urged 

with 


* The numerous and explanatory engravings, in the expenſive 
volumes of theſe traveliers, have infinitely contributed towards the 
elucidation of the Indian Antiquities. Without thoſe of Niebuhr, 
it would have been impoſſible to have given any correct idea of 
the figures at Salſeite and Elephanta and, without thoſe of M. Son- 
nerat, the Hliſtory of the Ten Avatars would have been ſcarcely 
intelligible. I have preſented my ſubſcribers with one beautiful 
plate from each of thoſe writers. 


8) 
with ſomewhat more caution and temper. 
Upon the whole, therefore, nothing could be 
more unjuſt or cruel, than for theſe unge- 
nerous critics, on ſo ſlender a foundation, 


prematurely to condemn and decry a work, 


of the compoſition of which they muſt be ut- 
terly unable, from a ſuperficial ſurvey, to 
comprehend either the arduous toil or the 
complicated difficulty. However, I truſt, in 
vindication of my own injured reputation, and 
the perſevering zeal of my friends, that in 
every page of the following work the reader 
will find a better anſwer to this objection than 

any 1n my power in this. place to produce. | 


There is likewiſe another objection which 


has been urged againſt this work, and 'from 


the conſideration of which I will not ſhrink. 


«© The author,” it has been ſaid, © 1s not ac- 
quainted with the Aſiatic languages.” On 
this ſubject, let the words of Sir W. Jones be 


remembered, that languages are not ſcience, 


but only the medium through which ſcience is 
conveyed,” This remark comes with peculiar 
force from an author, who is, perhaps, the 
greateſt maſter of languages in the world; and 
if correct verſions, ſuch as thoſe with which 
himſelf and Mr. Wilkins have obliged the 


public, from the panic, and ſuch as Po- 


cock, 


TT 


cock, Golius, and Greaves, have given us of 


Perſian and Arabian hiſtorians, can be pro- 
cured, who is there that would waſte the vigour 


of life in the learning of languages, from which, 


after all, the information to be reaped will 
ſcarcely compenſate the toil? Could tranſla. 


tions, to be depended upon, be obtained in ſo 
_ extenſive a degree as I may require for the con- 
duct of this Hiſtory, I can aſſure the reader 


that the hieroglyphic characters in which 


Eaſtern literature is veiled, for me, ſhould re- 


main- undiſturbed, That not being entirely 


the caſe, I am ſlowly endeavouring to accom- 


pliſh what Sir William, at my entrance upon 
this undertaking, recommended to me; © to 


acquire a ſufficient knowledge of Perſian to 
enable me to give a new tranſlation of Feriſh- 


tah ;” a work, he adds, greatly in eſteem among 


all Indian ſcholars, but of which Mr. Dow's 


tranſlation is a very looſe and imperfect one. 


Hitherto, however, I have had ſubjects far 
more important to attend to than the mere 


acquiſition of languages, and when the reader 


ſhall conſider the numerous difficulties with 


which I have had to contend, in writing the 


Indian Antiquities; when he ſhall reflect, that 
I had to read, to digeſt, and to compoſe, what is 
thus offered to the public, from an infinite va- 


riety 
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riety of books, which it was often neceſſary _ 
ride from Woodford to London to procure, 


and even then not procurable, but by tedious 


reſearch among the bookſellers ſhops, and at a 


very conſiderable expence ; and that the topics 
upon which I have written are both very ab- 


ſtruſe and very remote from the common line 


of literary inveſtigation ; he will, I truſt, per- 


mit candour to predominate over ſeverity, and 


inſtead of wondering that / little, he will, per- 
haps be ſurpriſed that /o much, has been accom- 
pliſned. 


I can indeed ſafely affin 4 in the words of 


the honoured patron of my juvenile produce 
tions, the late Dr. Johnſon,* that this work 


Was 


My mentioning in theſe terms the venerated name of the late 
Dr. Johnſon will not, I truſt, be called preſumption. There are 


thoſe living who can atteſt the handſome manner in which he al- 
ways ſpoke of two very early, but very different, productions of 


mine; Tae SCHOOL BOT, Written, when at ſchool, in imitation 
of THE SPLENDID SHILLING of Philips; and the Free 
TRANSLATION or THE OEDiPus TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES. 


The former may be ſeen in Mr. Knox's Elegant Extracts; the 


latter never wandered beyond the circle of the ſubſcribers. 
Indeed I cannot forbear ſtating a circumſtance peculiarly ho- 
nourable to myſelf, and illuſtrative, at once, of the natural good- 


neſs of his heart. At my entrance into orders, he wrote, unſolicited 


by me, a warm and friendly letter, to the Maſter of Univerſity- 
College, in my favour, with the proffer of a lucrative cure if 
Mr. Maurice were in orders ;” of which circumſtance he was ig- 

| | | norant, 
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was © written with little aſſiſtance from the 
learned, and without any patronage of the 
great; not in the ſoft obſcurity of retire- 


ment, or under the ſhelter of academic bowers, 


but amidſt inconvenience and diſtraction, in 


fickneſs and in ſorrow,” I had ſcarcely com- 
menced my hiſtorical career, before I was 
called, upon an occaſion the moſt diſtreſſing 
to human feelings, to exchange the blooming | 
plains of Aſia and the banks of the Ganges, 


where I began, in imagination, to range with 


delight, for the rugged rocks and Lethean ſtream 
of Briſtol- Wells. It was, indeed, an occaſion 


no leſs painful and diſtreſſing than the ſight 


of diſtinguiſhed worth, heightened by unaffect- } 
ed- beauty, in the bloom of youth, ſlowly de- 
ſcending to the unfruitful grave. No ſooner | 
was that melancholy event over, for which the | 
too much honoured lines, in the Church-Yard 8 


of Woodford, * ee attempt to diſplay the 3 


genuine fy 


norant. I «vas, at that time, in orders, and fixed at Woodford, 
which particular reaſons prevented my relinquiſhing for Boſworth, | 


the living of his friend Dr. Taylor. The Maſter was ſo obliging 
as to ſend to me, to Woodford, Dr. Johnſon's letter, which I keep | 
as a flattering memento of his friendſhip, and a friking be | 


among others, of his enlarged philanthropy. 


* As a part of theſe verſes, very inaccurately e has 


appeared i in the public papers, I ſhall make no apology for in- 


ſerting 


ial 


genuine grief of the writer, than the eireum⸗ 


ſtances of vexation and diſappointment, above 


Vor. E - recapitulated; 


ſerting them below more corre#ly and unmutilated. I can aſſure 
the reader that, in doing this, I have no vanity to gratify. To 
compoſe them was the moſt painful taſk (a taſk enjoined, near the 
cloſe of life; by the amiable deceaſed) that ever agonizing poet 
undertook. In preſenting them to the reader, however, I own 
I have hene ambition to gratify. I am ambitious of paying a 
public tribute of reſpe& to worth, untimely ſnatched away, and 
ſenſe early matured ; and if theſe volumes, by good fortune, ſhould 


reach poſterity, may her name and memory, that muſt ever be dear 


to virtue and to truth, deſcend with them and conſecrate the 
page. Ke | 
EPITAPH on a LADY. _ 
SERENELY bright, 1 in bridal ſmiles array'd ! : 
The purple ſpring its bloſſom'd ſweets diſplay d; 
While raptur'd fancy ſaw full many a year, 
In bliſs revolving, urge its gay career. 
But, ah! how deep a gloom the ſkies o'erſpread; 
How ſwift the dear deluſive viſion fled ! 
Diſeaſe and pain the ling'ring hours conſume, . 
And ſecret feed on youth's corroded bloom. ; 
Ceas'd are the ſongs that fill'd the nuptial grove, 
The dance of pleaſure in the bow'r of love 
For Hymen's lamp funereal torches glare, 
And mournful dirges rend the midnight air! 
Oh! thou, whoſe cheek, the rival of the roſe, 
With all the fluſh of vernal beauty glors, 
Whoſe pulſes high with youthful vigour bound, 
The brighteſt fair in faſhion's mazy round, 
Approach with awe the manſions of the dead, 
And as the grave's drear bourn thy footfteps tread; 
Mark — midſt theſe ravages of fate and time — 
Where won rn lies buried in its lovelieſt prune ; 


> 
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s - recapitulated, ſucceſſively roſe to throw an 
| additional ſhade over the remainder of a life, 
[ * which ſeems doomed to be paſſed in ex- 
1 tremes. = 
| I have no intention, in 1 theſe 
| diſagreeable particulars, to excite the com- 
| - | paſſion or diſarm the ſeverity of the public 


er os TCR © 


cenſors, who are now to paſs judgment upon 
this work, but only mention them as the beſt 


r 


Where vourn's extinguiſl'd fires no longer burn, 
And BEAUTY flumbers in the mould' ring urn! 
Oh ! pauſe — and bending o'er fair STELL A's tomb, 
Mourn her hard lot, and read thy future doom! 
Soft lie the ſod that ſhields from wint'ry rains 
And blaſting winds my STE: 14's lov'd remains: 
May angels guard the conſecrated ground, 
And flowers, as lovely, bloom for ever round! 
Meek ſufferer — who, by nameleſs woes oppreſs'd, = 1 
The patience of th* expiring Lamb poſleſls'd; _ 85 =_ 1 
When, many a tedious moon, thy fever'd veins | 
Throbb'd with the raging HEC TIC's fiery pains, . 
Nor heav'd a figh — fave that alone which bore t 
Triumphant virtue to a happier ſhore — r 
STELLA, whoſe ſtreaming eye ne'er ceas'd to flow 
When ſorrow pour'd the plaint of genuine woe, | | F 
Whoſe mind was pure as that unſullied ray Br 
= © 
h 


pond jdm, AY mud ame x" Seed oa 


That beams from heav'n, and lights the orb of day; 
Sweet be thy ſlumbers on this moſſy bed, | 
Till the laſt trump ſhall rouſe the fleeping Gat; 
Then, har ing nought from that dread blaſt to fear, = fi 
Whoſe echo ſhall convulſe the crumbling ſphere, | d 
In fairer beauty wake — a heav'nly bride, . 
And rife an Ax EL, whoa MART YR died! 
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apology I can offer for the LonG Dpeiay in 
preſenting the public with the two firſt vo- 
lumes of Indian Antiquities, - which ought. 


to have made their appearanet in the courſe 


of laſt year. The public tribunal is an awful 
court, and I approach it with all the difidence 


which a firſt effort, by an unaided individual, 


towards, executing an extenſive literary work,. 
cannot fail of inſpiring; but I know the 
judges, preſiding at that tribunal, are neither 
to be ſoothed by entreaty nor intimidated by 


menaces. It is in vain, if unmerited, to 


hope for the favour of the public; or to di- 
vert its cenſures, if deſerved, © I have now 


ſet my all upon a caſt; and I muſt ſtand the 


hazard of the die.” 
Having thus far conſidered the objections 


| n been made to this work, I muſt beg 
leave, before I conclude theſe introductory 


remarks, to mitigate the force of one or two 
that may be urged againſt it. The firſt, and 
not the leaſt formidable, will probably be 
pointed again{t the. or/bography of the proper 
names of Indian perſons and places. This I 


own is one of the greateſt difficulties which an 
hiſtorian of Aſiatic events has to encounter; 


for, to attempt always to give them with un- 
deviating coriectneſs, is to attempt little leſs 
E 2 than 
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than an impoſſibility. When I firſt com- 
menced this hiſtory, I had reſolved to follow 
the example of thoſe who have endeavoured 
to write every Indian word exactly as it is 
pronounced in India; and the Dictionary of 
Mr. Richardſon, in which the author, as he 


himſelf informed me, followed the orthogra- 


phical inſtructions of the late Major Davy, 
Perſian Tranſlator to Mr. Haſtings, ſeemed to 
be the moſt certain guide. But to Major 


Davy's ſyſtem, I afterwards found material 
objections were made, in the Diſſertation of 
Sir William Jones, on the orthography of 


Aſiatic words, which ſo properly ranks fore- 


moſt among the valuable papers in the firſt 
volume of the Afiatic Reſearches ; and I have 


ſince, in general, adopted his own method, 
and thoſe of Mr. Halhed and Mr. Wilkins. 
But the profound obſervations in that treatiſe, | 
concerning the Sanſcreet language, and the 


proper modes of writing it in Roman letters, 


as well as many other remarks on this abſtruſe | 
ſubject, by the latter gentlemen, will be ex- | 


hibited to the reader in the Diſſertation on the 
LIiTERATURE of the Hindoos, In the Geo- 


graphical Diſſertation for the moſt part, and | 
_ throughout the whole of my Hiſtory, when 


names of Places occur, 1 have conſtantly uſed 


* 
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the mode of orthography adopted by Major 


| Rennell, who is undoubtedly the beſt judge 
of what, in that reſpect, is moſt proper, 


I fay, in the Geographical Diſſertation, for 


| the moſt part, becauſe, in abridging the geg-» 


graphy of the Subahs, I was compelled often 
to adopt the language of Mr. Gladwin, the 


' tranſlator, who ſeems ſcrupulouſly to adhere 


to the maxims of Major Davy. The reader 
will therefore find, in that Diſſertation, a 
variety of orthography which I cannot ap- 
prove, but knew not well how to avoid. It 
was the diſſertation firſt written, and under 


the general impreflions of the private advice 


of Mr. Richardſon, to write the words as 


nearly as I could learn, both from his dic- 
tionary and general information, that they 


were pronounced; but as that pronunciation 
itſelf is various in different parts of India, 
and even among Indian ſcholars themſelves, 
my only certain guide in this dangerous path 
was, to keep as cloſe as poſſible to the general 
rule of orthography, and to make Mr. Orme, 
and other authors of the higheſt repute, my 


examples, In obſerving this rule, it was hardly 
poſſible for me to err materially, or beyond 
the extenſion of candour, in a point ſo dubi- 
_ ous and perplexing. Acbar, however, will 


E 3 ſometimes, 
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ſometimes, with all my vigilance, occur for 
Aber; Shaw for Sbab, and Cawn for Khan, 
to which mode of writing thoſe appellatives, I 


have now thought it expedient wholly to con- 


form: becauſe, though Major Rennell writes 


Acbar and Acbaree, yet as I'conſtantly quote 
the Ayeen AkBERY of Mr. Gladwin, in the 
notes to my hiſtory, it ſeemed abſurd to have 


Ax in the text; or Shaw and Cawn above, 


while I cite the Nadir SgAu of Sir William 
Jones, and Abulgazi Knan, the Tartar hiſto- 


rian, at the bottom of the page. 


But, poſſibly, not againſt mere words alone 
will the'-artillery of criticiſm be diſcharged. 


The general ſtyle which I have adopted, in 


writing the Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, may alſo 
provoke cenſure, and theſe pages may be 
thought'to abound too much with thoſe de- 


ſultory rhetorical flouriſhes, ſo common, and 


often ſo diſguſting, in Aſiatic productions. 
As this objection tends peculiarly to wound 
certain poetical feelings which it is my miſ- 
fortune to poſſeſs, I requeſt to be heard upon 


it with patience and lenity. | 
| Devoted to poetry in my entlieſt 0 | 
or, rather, liſping numbers from the cradle; 


I purſued, till within theſe few years, that de- 


1 55 a barren path of literary amuſe- 
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| ment. It has happened too that what my 
poetical exertions have produced has not been 
ſo fortunate as to attract the public notice. 
Amidſt continued and univerſal neglect, how- 
ever, it is ſtill matter of honeſt triumph to 
me that the few detached pieces, in that way, 
which I have written, have received the 
warmeſt tribute of applauſe from men who 
would equally diſdain to fatter or decerve z 
from men upon whoſe ſterling judgment and 
upon whoſe unadulterated taſte I dare to rely; 
from men who know and feel the difference 
that ſubſiſts between the nerveleſs ſing-ſong. 
effuſions of the day, and that ſublime, 

_ energic, manly, Poks v, that ſtrikes with the 
force of electric fire, and ſeizes upon the cap- 
tive heart, —— It is poſſible, therefore, that 
the Musk, the bewitching enchantreſs of my 
juvenile days, that Mus whoſe ſmile I fo 
long and ſo ardently courted, may have in 
ſome degree corrupted my ſtyle and vitiated 
my taſte in this reſpect. Indeed, it is an 
adage of great antiquity, that No poet 
ever yet excelled in proſaic compoſition,” and 
I have not the vanity to hope that adage will 
be overturned by the pages of this book. Let 
It, however, be candidly conſidered that this 
is only a firſt eſſay towards any conſiderable 
| 5 K 4 publication 
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publication i in that-line of writing, compoſed 
amidſt the preſſure of domeſtic calamity and 
profeſſional avocation, amidſt the ſuggeſtions 
of miſrepreſentation and the jealouſy of 
competition, amidſt multifold PT One 
and aggravated diſappointment. 

Application, perſeverance, and a mind more 
at leiſure to reſtrain a luxuriant pen and 
lop off the redundancies of my ſtyle, may 
contribute to render my next volume more 
worthy of the public eye. Happy ſhall I be 
if the rw, who read and approved my early 
efforts in a branch of compoſition which I 
ſhall ſoon renounce for ever, may extend a 
fimilar degree of candour to my firſt effort in 
the line of hiſtory. I will, however, be in- 
genuous with my ſubſcribers; for I frankly 
confeſs that, of Inpia, a country where 
nature has ever wantoned as in her lovelieſt 
prime, and ſhines forth arrayed in her richeſt | 


attire; of InDIA, a country renowned through 


all ages for the eloquence and wiſdom of her | 
ſons of the line of BRanma; for the martial || 
bravery of her rajahs of the houſe of Ken- | 
TREE; for the prodigies of exquiſite art, 
and manufactures of beautiful fabrication | 
produced by thoſe of the tribe of Bice ; | 
28 well as for the patient and unrepining | 
gentleneſs, ; 


. * 
gentlenaſs; nia accumulated inſult and op- | 


preſſion, of the induſtrious and numerous 
family of SoopsR; I never intended to write 
a hiſtory unanimated in ſentiment or undig- 
nified in diction. How, indeed, was it poſſible 
to write with frigid indifference of the land 
of elegant fiction and beautiful allegory? — 


Has not M.-Sonnerat, = has not Sir William 


Jones, — has not M. Raynal, — in-ſhort, have 
not all the preceding writers on this ſubject, 
who have poflefled any ſpark of animation to 
feel, any nerve of language to expreſs thoſe. 
feelings, or any glow of genius to impreſs 
them on the breaſts of others, alternately 
launched forth into the warmeſt ſtrains of 
admiration on the ſurvey of the virtues, learn- 
ing, fortitude, and induſtry, of this innocent | 
and ſecluded race of men ? 

Let it be farther remembered, in mitigation 
of the error of a ſtyle ſomewhat, I own, too 


4 lofty and luxuriant, that ſome of the moſt im- 


portant and animating ſubjects that can poſſi- 
bly be diſcuſſed have, in the courſe of writing 
theſe pages, ſucceſſively ariſen for conſidera- 
tion—the pureſt, the ſablimeſt, ſyſtem of theo- 
logy, next to the Jewiſh and Chriſtian, ever 
eſtabliſhed earth; and, when degene- 
rating into idolatry, branching out either into 


_— 
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the moſt ſplendid rites of the moſt elevated fu- 
perſtition— the MrTarAaTIC devotion—that is, 


the worſhip of the Sun and ſhining Hoſt of 
Heaven: or elſe aſſuming the moſt gloomy 
habit in which that Superſtition can poſſibly 
array herſelf, in which ſhe terrifies mankind 


into the woRSHIP OF MALIGNANT DAMONS 
and all the accumulated : horrors. of HUMAN 
. SACRIFICES. Let it be remembered that the 


ancient glory of empires ſo renowned as Hin- 


doſtan and Egypt, the ſtately temples of their | 
gods, and the ſuperb palaces of their kings, 


engage no inconſiderable part of theſe ex- 
tended ſpeculations: and that I have been, 


throughout, occupied in the alternate contem- | 


plation of objects the moſt magnificent in the 


circuit of nature, * or the moſt venerable and 
beautiful in the compaſs of art. It ſeemed to 
me reguiſite, that the loftieſt ſubjects ſhould 
be treated of in language more than uſually 


* 
% 


elevated. To have written in colder terms, 


would have argued either want of capacity, 
Epc | or, 


» I wiſh, particularly in this paſſage, to apologize for the man- 
ner in which, towards the cloſe of the Geographical Diſſertations, i 
J have deſcribed the courſe of the mighty Gances and the migh- i 
tier BXAHMATOOT ER. But what author could remain unanimated | 
when introducing to the reader's notice objects ſo little known to 

the learned of Europe? Objects equally aſtoniſhing and magnifi- 
cent. | | 


© 
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or, what 1 ſhould think far more degradings 
have rendered me ſuſpected of inſenſibility. 

It is uſual to conclude the prefatory pages 
of any conſiderable work with a grateful enu- 
meration of benefits derived, in the courſe of 
compoſition, from men eminent as ſcholars, 
or illuſtrious by ſtation. But ſince few ad- 


vantages of that kind, more than thoſe pre- 


viouſly ſpecified, have fallen to my lot, my 
catalogue of obligations will, neceſſarily,” be 
not very extenſive. It would, however, be 
the height of ingratitude, were I, on this oc- 
caſion, to omit the tender of my warmeſt 
thanks to WILLIAM Money, Joun Hux TER, 


and NATHANIEL SMITH, Eſqrs. but eſpecially 


to the latter gentleman, who has long proved 
himſelf friendly to the diffuſion of Indian 


enen _ their obliging recommenda- 
. tion 


* Tt ought to be remembered that both the BuacvaT-GEETA 
and the HRETO AD ES were uſhered into the world under the au- 
ſpices of the ſame gentleman, Mr. Smith, who has ſo kindly for- 
warded the intereſts of this humbler attempt to elucidate the 
Hiſtory and Antiquities of India. | 

When Britiſh merchants thus endeavour to blend the intereſts of 
LiTERATURE With thoſe of CouugR E, they throw a luſtre upon 


| the diſtinguiſhed ſtation which they enjoy; a luſtre which wealth 


alone, however ample, or honourably obtained, can never beſtow. 

They bring to our remembrance the days of thoſe celebrated Ca- 

liphs of the Eaſt, equally diſtinguiſhed for their love of literature 
b and. 


TT 4 
tion of my undertaking to the Court of Di. 
rectors, in 1790, by which-1t received the 
ſanction of a patronage which has been of | 
material ſervice to this infant work, and, I 
hope, that the patronage thus liberally ex- 
tended will not be found to be degraded in 
the execution of it; eſpecially when the ab- 
ſtruſe nature of many of the ſubjects diſ- 
cuſſed, and the ſlender ſourees from Which 
any genuine Hiſtory of ancient Ix DIA can 
be drawn, ſhall have been candidly conſdered. 

It would be equally ungrateful, were I to | 
forget making the acknowledgments which are 
due from me to WILLIAM Goperey, Eſq. i 
as well for the free uſe of ſuch books as de. 
ſoended to him from his predeceſſors at Wood. | 
ford, as for very early encouragement to pro- 
ceed in theſe hiſtorical reſearches ; the firſt | 
idea of which originated, during my reſidence 


there, in repeated converſations with that gen. 


tleman on Indian topics; converſations fraught 
with | 


and arms, when Trade and Science travelled, fide by fide, through Mi 
the ſultry deſerts of Arabia, in mutual queſt of riches and know- 


ledge; and heard, with rapture, the poems repeated, which were 3 4 
afterwards ſuſpended in the auguſt temple of the grand mart of 


Mecca. It is to the eternal honour of this country, that we have [| 

net, in every period of its progreſs to its preſent proſperity, wanted 
many a SED to cultivate, and many a GRESHAM and SMITH 
to patronize, SCIENCE, | | 


„ 


with instruction and remembered with P. 
ſure. | | 
| To RowLAND 1 Egg. my warm- 
eſt thanks are alſo due, for indulging me, in 

addition to many inſtances of long- experienced 

friendfhip, with the examination of the papers 
of his upright relation, GoveRnoR STE- , 
PHENSON, Who had the honour, in company 


WT with Mr. SuzMan, of obtaining from the Em- 


peror MonamMzD FURRUKnsSEER, at Delhi, 


| | that frmaun by which the Eaſt-India Com- 


pany became entitled; under the ſanction of 
the Mogul Monarchs, before the ſubverſion of 
their empire, to very extenſive commercial 
4 privileges. As Mr, STEPHRNSsO filled a high 
ſtation in India, during one of the darkeſt 


and moſt ſanguinary periods of its modern do- 


meſtic hiſtory, when the tyranny of the SzvDs, 
thoſe mighty Omrahs, dethroned or murdered 
ive ſucceſſive ſovereigns of the imperial houſe 

of Timvus, I expected, and have found, material 
information from the peruſal of them. In 
one of the letters of this Gentleman to the 
7 Chief of Patna, his ſucceſſor, he declares it to 
be the determined reſolution of Himſelf and 


che Council of Calcutta not to interfere 


with the politics of the country; but to carry 
on their trade quietly, and only to defend the 
Conxraxv's 
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Comeany's EsTATR: a wiſe and prudent 


maxim, which ſome may think ill exchanged 
for others of an ambitious and turbulent 


Kind. . 

Such is the ſlender liſt of literary alice. 
tions which I am under in carrying on this 
work. If, however, it has not been my good 


fortune to be favoured with the aſſiſtance of 
eminent living ſcholars, I have not wanted that 
of their writings, nor thoſe of the 1ILus TRI. 
OUS DEAD. In proof of this, I now preſent the 
reader with a liſt of ſuch books as I have, at 
an enormous expence, provided for the com- 


pletion of the Indian Hiſtory; and, as I have | 


not always been ſo accurate in my references 
as I ought, I ſhall add their reſpective dates, 
| particular 


1 0. After all, however, it muſt be en that Europe and Aſia 


| can never be governed by the ſame political code. The genius and 5 
manners of the inhabitants of the two continents are diametrically 


oppoſite; and nations, among whom the reſtleſs ambition and 


violence of individuals, even in private life, are frequently 


marked with a moſt ſanguinary charaQer, while vice, in the great 
and powerful, as frequently breaks forth in deeds of public and 


aggravated enormity, can no more be kept under controul by the 


mild, the humane, but tardy, policy eftabliſhed in European coun- 
tries, than Europe will ever ſubmit to be governed by the deſpotic 
maxims that prevail in moſt Afiatic governments, It may with 


truth be affirmed, that the natives of the Britiſh Eaſt<India ſettle- 
ments are the happieſt ſubjects in the whole extent of Aſia, at 
leaſt fince the overthrow of the mild and patriarchal government of 


the ancieat Hindoo e 
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lent Bi particular editions, and the place where they 
ged were printed. Such authentic tranſlations as 
lent BF T have conſulted I ſhall ingenuouſly give; for, 
in my opinion, uſeful knowledge is not to be 
deſpiſed, from whatſoever quarter it can be 
obtained. The liſt thus ſubjoined may be of 
ſervice to others in the purſuit of ſimilar ſtu- 


ga- 
this 


o0d 


of dies; and, by thoſe who are acquainted with 
hat the value of ſome of the volumes enumerated, 
RI- and the great ſcarcity of others, may, poſlibly, 
the be conſidered as altogether compoſing no con- 
at temptible collection of ASIATIC Hisronr and 
M- BY ANTIQUITIES. | 
ave i From a ſurvey of the extenſive preparations 
ces i made by me for completing the HisTorRy or 
tes, HinDosTAN, the reader muſt perceive that 
lar what I now offer to the patronage of the pub. 
ala lic will not be the production of a few leiſure 
and hours, but of many years of contemplation 
ally WF and ſtudy; or, to ſpeak more truly, the in- 
I ceſſant labour of a life, of which, ſome por- 
tat tion of the fleeting moments hath already been 
and ſuffered to elapſe unimproved; of a life 
a which may poſſibly be ſhortened by the toil 
otic of compoſing, if not embittered by the con- 
= W {quences of the expence incurred in pub- 
tle- 


liſhing, ſo hazardous a work. I cannot there- 
fore conclude this addreſs * ſaying, with my 
deceaſed 


At 


pI 
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( 17 _ 
deceaſed friend Dr. Johnſon, that I diſmiſs 
this introduftory volume with * frigid tran. 
quillity ;” fince I have much to apprehend from 
CENSURE, and ſomewhat to hope from ApPRo- 
BATION. © © > 1 B 
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IPooRSs, COLLECTED, 
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ELUCIDATION or THIS WORK. 


In the GEOGRAPHICAL DISsERTATIONS, the 
books referred to, and occaſionally com- 
pared, are the following: 


ptolomæi Geographia, Bertii, folio — Anf. 1618 
Strabonis Geographia, ##/:9 — — Bal. 1549 
Plinii Naturalis Hiſtoria, folio = — Ali. 1549 
Cellarii Geographia, 2 tom. quarto — Cantab. 1703 


Dionyſii Orbis Deſeriptio, πεus — CLondini, 1688 


Varenii Geographia Gen. ofavo — — Cantab. 1712 


| Bocharti Sacra Geographia; ſeu, Phaleg. Frankfort, 1674 


Bocharti Sacra Geographia; ſeu, Canaan, Frankfort, 1681 


Abul Fazil's Deſcription of the Indian Subah's in the 


third volume of the AYEEN AKBERY, 3 vol. 
IT oo — — Calcutta, 1784 


Abulfedz- Choraſmiz et Mawaralnahre Deſcriptio, 


| - Editore Fohn Greaves, — Tond. 1650 
Antiquits Geographique de VInde, by M. D'Anville, | 
farts — | „ 1775 
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ö enden Geographique ſur la Carte * FInde, . 7 
[ | par Mr. D*Anville, quarto —_ Paris, 1753 I 
4 Geographiz Veteris Scriptores Græci Minores, per 
i] John Hudſon, 4 vol. favs — Oxon. 1712 I 
j Arriani Periplus Maris Erythæ i — — Oxon. 1698 = 
| Memoir of a Map of Hindoſtan, by Ma or Rennell, | E 
„ quart — — — Lond. 1788 
. | Memoir of ditto, PR KT 4 and enlarged, guarto, Lond. 1791 
it Short Hiſtory of Aſia, by Sir William Jones, prefixed 0 
i; to the Life of Nadir Shah, offavo — Lond. 1773 "IF 
| | [ | 7; complete this calleflion of Indian geography Was 8 | \ 
ib : the Nubian Geography, by the Shariff Edriſi, which, unfortu- 5 
; nately, no reſearch of mine could procure, 7 
Books of Oriental and Hiſtorical Antiquitics WW 8s 
relative to the EGvyTTA Ns and ETHLo- P 
TI Se : | 7 
Athanaſii Kircheri OEDIeus Berries, 2 tom. 9 
folio — — —  _£Kome, 1652 8 
Ludolfi Hiſtoria Ethiopica, folio — Frankfort, 1681 A 
Ludolf ad Hiſt, Ethiop. Comment. folio, Frankfort, 169: Wl © 
Murtardi's Hiſtory of the Pyramids of Egypt, tranſlated . A 
from the Arabic, by M. Vatier, duodecimo, Lond. 1762 
Abulfedæ Deſeriptio Ægypti, Arab. et Lat. Gottenburg, 177 D 
Profeſſor Greaves on the Pyramids, o#favo Lond. 173] 
| Recherches Philoſophiques ſur les Egyptiens et les | C 
; Chinoiſes, par M. de P**#, 2 tom. oclavo, Amſt. 1773 G 
Pignorii MRENSA IsiACA, quarts Amſtelodami, 1669 5 
: Horapollinis Hieroglyphica — — — 1560 B 
Norden's Travels in Egypt and Nubia, with the beau- I L. 
ttiful illuſtrative engravings, Felis Paris, 1740 2 


Abdollatiff”s Egypt, by Profeſſor White, clave, 1789 
. . Perizonil 


1681 8 
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737 


[773 
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600 


740 
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oni 


Perizonii Babylon. et Egypt. Origines, 8 vo, Lugd. Bat. 1 71 
Letters of M. Volney, on hs and Syria, 2 vol. 


octavo — — Lond. 1788 
Letters of M. Savary on Egypt, 2 vol. , offave, Lend. 1787 


Books elucidatory of HeBrEw, PrcenT- 
CIAN, CHALDAIC, and ARABLAN, Anti- 
quities. 5 | 


Waltoni BIBLIA PoLYGLoOTTA, containing the Jew- | 
ih Targums, &c. 8 vol. folio — Lond. 1660 
Mischa, editore Surenhuſio, 6 vol. folio, Amſtelodami, 1698 
Abarbanel in Pentateuchum, folio — Hanover, 1710 


Grabe's Septuagint, 4 vol. folio — Oxon. 1707 
Joſephi Antiquitates Judaicæ, 2 vol. folio, Oxon. 1720 
Philonis Judzi Opera, folio — Mllobrogum, 1613 


Stanley's Chaldaic Philoſophy, folio — Lond. 1615 


Patricii Oracula Zoroaſtri, folio — _ 1593 
Baſnage's Continuation of Joſephus's Hiſtory of the 
| Jews, folio — — — Lond. 1708 


; Concordantiz, Auctore M. de Calaſio, 3 vol. folio, Lond. 1747 


Schindler's Lexicon, Hebrew, Syriac, &c. folzo, Hanov, 1612 
Kennicott on the Hebrew Text, 2 vol. ofavo, Oxon. 1753 


Calmet's Antiquities, Sacred and Profane, quarto, Lond. 1727 
Allix's Judgment of the ancient Jewiſh Church againſt 


the Unitarians, ofavs — — Lond. 1699 


Dr. Wotton on the Rabbinical Traditions, 2 vol. 


oftavo — — — Lond, 1718 
Calmet's Great Hebraic Dictionary, 3 vol. folio, Lond. 1732 
Gale's Court of the Gentiles, 3 vol. guarto, Oxon. 1672 
Patrick on Geneſis, &c. 9 vol. quarta — Lond. 1695 


Buxtorfi Synagoga Judaica, duodecimo — Baſil. 1615 
Lowth on the Prophets, 4 vol. quarto — Lond. 1714 
Poli Synopſis, 5 vol. folio — — Lond. 1699 
Grey's Liber Jobi, Heb, et Lat. ch,, — Lond. 1742 
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Spencer de Legibus Hebræorum, folio — Cantab. 1685 M 
Jennings's Jewiſh Antiquities, 2 vol. ofavo — 1766 C 
Monumenta Antiquifime Hiſtoriæ Arabum, per | pe 
| Schultens — — Gettenburg, 1774 v 
| Le Ros 8 Tranſiation of Abulfeda's Arabia, duod e.. C 
| cimo — — — Lond. 1718 A 
10 Roque's Account of Arabian Cuſtoms and Man 
ners, duodecins — — Lond. 1732 
SaLE's ALCORAN, 2 vol. % — Lond. 1734 | 
Sir William Jones's Diſſertation on the Ancient Ara- * KY 
bians, in the ſecond volume of the As1ATIC | 
RESEARCHES, 5 M 
Sanchoniatho's Phoenician Hiſtory, by Biſhop Cum- 
berland, oc _ _ Lond. 1720 
Z Beroſus et Manetho, apud Fuſcbium, folio — Baſil. 1542 M 
Selden de Diis Syriis, oe — — Leyden, 1629 
Biſhop Cumberland's Origines Gent. Antiquiſſimæ, „ M 
oc E us — — — Lond. 1724 . 
Stillingfleet's Origines Sacræ, quarto — Lond. 1683 v. 


In deſcribing the Perſian, Egyptian, and Gre- 


cian, MysTER1Es, and comparing them with <« 
| thoſe, which, I have endeavoured to demon- tte 
Nate, were firſt practiſed in the Cavern- I no 
' TEMPLES OP InDIA, the following books Bc 
and treatiſes are occcaſionally-referred to: 

| Platonis Opera, 2 vol. folio — Frankfart, 1602 | 5 
Apuleii Opera, 2 vol. offavo — Edit. Biponti, 1788 WW y. 

OY. Jamblicus de Myfteriis, folio Ait. Gale, Oxon. 1688 Wi 
- Taylor's Proclus,”2 vol. quarts — Tond. 1788 By 
Plutarch de Ifide et Oſiride, Edit, Squire, ctauo, aA 
Cantab. no date. Ha 


de Antro Nympharum, daotdecimo, Cantab. 1635 584 
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Macrobii Opera, edit. Gronovii, offavo Tugd. Bat. 1679 _ 
766 : Celſus apud Origen. contra Celſum, quarto, Cantab. 1658 
| Potter's Grecian Antiquities, 2 vol. o&fava, — 1757 
74 Warburton's Divine Legation, 5 vol. offavo, Lond. 1765 
Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, 2 vol. 40, Edit. Birch. 1743 
je Abul Fazil's Treatiſes on the Brahmin Cha ASHE- 
num, or Degrees of Probation, and the various 
1 Poojas and Purifications of the Hindoos, in 
34 the AYEEN AK BERT, vol. 3. | 
Mr. Holwell on the Faſts and Feſtivals and the Me- | 
tempſychoſis of the Hindoos, 2 vol. 8vo, Lond. 1766 
Mountfaucon and Banier on the ſevere Rites of Initia- 
tion into the Myſteries of Mithras, in their 
2 | reſpective works cited before. | | 
* Mr. Forſter's SKETCHEs of the Mythology and Cuſ—- 
| toms of the Hindoos, offavo — Lond. 1785 
Mr, Crauford's SKETCHES On the ſame ſubject, oftave, © 
5 Fi edition — — Lond; 1790 
20 Various Tracts of Buxtorf and Aba on the 
| Jewiſh Purifications, quarto — Baſil, 1662 
h „ With an enumeration of other authors, referred to in 
CarrsTIAN THEOLOGY, I ſhall not trouble the reader — 
1- iT they are numerous, and in 1 general accurately cited i in ae | 
I notes. 
by Books uftrative of the e of Pan- 
SIA, INDIA, TARTARY, CHINA, and. JA- 
2 PAN. 3 
1 VETE RUM PERSARUM RELlicionls Han | 
8 Auctore Thomas Hyde, edit. ſecund. 4to, Oxon. 1760 
5 BraGvaT-GEETA, quarts — Lond. 1785 
AYEEN AKBERY, 3 vol. guarto — _ Calcutta, 1783 
3 | Halhed's Cope or GENTrOO Laws, quarts, Lord. 1776 
5 SACONTALA, quarta — — Tond. 1786 
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Nawrovipas, ofavo 3 — Bath, 1787 
 AsTATIC RESEARCHES, 2 vol. quarto, Calcutta, 1788 & go 
 Asiaric MISCELLANY, quarts — — Ibid. 1785 

New AsfiAric MISCELLANY, 2 vol. quarts, bid. 1789 

Kempfer's Hiſtory of Japan, 2 tom. folio Lond. 1728 


Kempfer's Amcenitates Exoticæ, 2 vol. guarto, Lemg. 1712 
Mountfaucon I'Antiquite Explique, 15 tom. folio, Paris, 1719 
Le Compte's Memoirs of China, offavo — Lond. 1698 
Father Du Halde's Hiſt. of China, 4 vol. 1 2, Lond. 1741 
Martinii Martini Sinica Hiſtoria, 12, Am/telodami, 1659 
Ancient Accounts (i. e. Anciennes Relations) of India 
and China, by M. Renaudot — Lond. 1733 
Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuſes, 8 tom. duodecimo, Paris, 1717 
Chronologia Scythica Vetus, Opera FT. S. Bayer, in 85 
| Academiæ Commentariis Sanuk Imperial. 
Petropolitan, 3 ton. — — 1732 
Memoriæ Scythicæ, ad Alexandrum Magnum — Thid. 
Elementa Literat. Newnan, Tapes; Mungali- 
ca, | — — _ Tbid. 
Webb's Antiquities of China, oftavo — © Lond. 1678 
Lettres Chinoiſes, Indiennes, et Tartares, a Monſieut 
Paw — — — Lond. 1766 
Mr. Richardſon's Differtation on the Languages, Li- 
terature, and Manners, of Eaſtern Nations, 
octauvs — — — Oxon. 1778 
B1BLIOTHEQUE ORIENTALE, par M. D. Herbelot, 
: folio — — MHaęſtricht, 1776 
Bryant's Analyſis of en Mythology, 3 vol. | 
; quarto — — Lond. 1774 
5 | Banier 8 — explained by Hiſtory, 4 vol. 8 7 Lond. 1730 
a Dr. 


* found theſe three Treatiſes of Bayer, detached from the 

original work i in which they were publiſhed, fortunately bound up 

together in a Perſian book, which formerly was the property of 
Dr. Lort : oY axe * curious and profound. 
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The Dis nen of Sir W. * in the ſecond vo- 


logy, oftavo — — Lond. 


lume of Afatic Reſearches, concerning the an- 


cient Inhabitants of theſe reſpective Empires. 
The Diſſertation of the ſame author, in the firſt vo- 


lume of that production, on the Gods = Greece, | 


Italy, and India. 
Voyage aux Indes Orientales, par M. Sonnerat, 2 vol. 


quarts 0 OO — — Paris, 
Voyage en Arabia et Indes, par r M. Niebuhr, 4 vol. 
oo quarts — — — Amſterdam, 


M . Anquetil du Perron Zend Aveſta, 3 tom. 4to, Paris, 
D' Hancarville's Recherches ſur POrigine des Arts 


de la Grece, et ſur les Monumens Antiques de 
Inde, de la Perſe, &c. 3 tom, quarts, Lond. 


Parſons's Remains of Japhet, quarto — Lond. 


Mallet's Northern Antiquities, by Percy, o&avo, Lond. 


Archzologia, vol. vii. guarto — Tond. 
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Unis Bon Tabulæ Stellarum F ixarum, tranſlated, | 


from the Perſian into > Latin, by Dr. Hyde, 
7 guarto — — ' Oxon, 
Mohammedis Tizini Tabulz Stellarum Fixarum, Ara- 


bice et Latine, cura Hyde _ — 


ABUL FAZ 11˙8 Treatiſe on the Hindoo Aſtronomy, i in 
the third volume of the AvEEN AKBERY, 


quarts — — Calcutta, 1785 
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Calcutta, 178 3 


We Elementa Aﬀtronamica, Arabice et Latine, 
Opera Jacobi Golii, guarto _ Amſt. 1669 
Traits de Aſtronomie Indienne et Orientale, par M. 


Bailly, quart — Paris, 1787 


Hiſtoire de PAfronomie Ancienne, par M. Bailly, 


guartoꝛ — — D Paris, 1781 


Aſtronomie, par M. De la Ln, 4 tom. quarts, Paris, 1790 


Abrege d' Aſtronomie, by the fame —  Amfterdam, 1774 


Coſtard's Letters on the Riſe and Progreſs of Aſtro- 
nomy among the Ancients, oftavo — Lond. 1746 
Coſtard, on the Ang of the Chaldgans, oftava, 
Oxon. 1748 
Coſtard's 83 Hiſtory of Aſtronomy; including 
: that of the Arabians, quartio — , Lend. 1777 
Newtoni Principia Philoſophiæ, guarto — Cantab. 1726 
Dr. Rutherforth's Syſtem of Natural Philoſophy, but 
particularly the Aſtronomical Section, 2 vol. 


 quarto — — — Cambridge, 1 748. 


Dr. Rutherforth's Propoſitiones Aſtronom. in Inſt. 
Phyſic. quarto — — — Cantab. 1755 
Mr. Playfair, on the Aſtronomy of the Brahmins, in 

the firſt volume of the Tranſactions of the - 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, guarto, Edinb. 1790 

The various Aſtronomical Papers, diſperſed throughout 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, abridged, ꝗ vol. 


| quarto — — — Lond. 1756 
Flamſtead's Arras CEL ESTIS, foliw — Lond. dey 


Gregory's Elements of Phyſical and Geometrical Aſ- 
tronomy, including Halley's Synopſis of Co- 


mets, oclavo, 2 vol. — — Lond. 1726 
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Smet, „, , ne HC. 
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folio — N . Amt. 
Chronicon Paſchale, ſolis — — — Paris 
Scaliger de Emendatione Temporum, folio, Ludg. Bat. 
Dodwell de Cyclis, quarto, —  — — Oxon. 
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Sir Iſaac Newton” s Chronology, quarto — Land. 
Blair's Chronology of the World, folio — Lond, 
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Sir William Jones's Diſſertation. on the Chronology ME 
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ADDENDA, relative to the Mays and En- 
GRAVINGS, With which the two firſt Vo- 
lumes of Indian Antiquities are decorated, 
reſpectfully addreſſed to the Patrons and 

Encouragers of this Work. 


WHEN, in the year 1790, 1 firſt laid be- 
fore the public propoſals for the enſuing Hiſ- 
tory of Hindoſtan, my intention was to adorn 
the work with only an occaſional map, illuſ- 
trative of its ancient and its modern geogra- 
phy. At the ſame time, induced ſolely by 
the conſideration of making it more generally 
uſeful, I intended and hoped to have com- 
preſſed the vaſt maſs of events, tranſacted 
during the period of at leaſt three thouſand 
years, into the ſmall compaſs of three octavo 
volumes, with a conciſe introductory diſſerta- 
tion on the geography, the theology, and the 


laws and cuſtoms, of the Hindoos, prefixed to 


each volume. Under the influence of the 
} fame impreflions, I fixed the price of ſub- 
ſcription for the undertaking at the mode- 
rate ſum of Ong Guinea. In vain, how- 
ever, did I attempt to execute the work upon 
that contraCted and economical plan, I ſoon 
| found 


— 


11 
found that the brevity intended to have been 


adopted was totally incompatible with the 


various, the extenſive, and important, ſubjects, 
which I had undertaken to elucidate; and 
that, had I ſtrictly adhered to the literal tenor 
of the original propoſals, the unavoidable 


conſequence muſt have been, that an additio- 


nal and ten-fold obſcurity would have veiled 
ſubjects, already of themſelves ſufficiently dark 
and intricate. Dr. Johnſon's deſcription of 
the ſublime genius of Shakeſpear, who, like 
the Indian Brahmins, ſoared far above vulgar 
conceptions and the received traditions of 
mankind, ſeemed, to me, very applicable to 
the genius of Sanſcreet Hiſtory. | 


Extsrence ſees it ſpurn her bounded reign, 
And panting TIME toils after it in vain. 


Upon explaining to my friends the diſ- 


agreeable dilemma in which I had been 7 ; 


plunged, by my deſire to accommodate them 
with a work in which economy and utility 
ſhould be united, it was their decided opinan, 


that the original plan was too contracted, and 


the propoſed price of the production far 1n- 


ferior to the importance of the ſubject ; that | 


perſpicuity ought not to be ſacrificed to un- 


neceſſary brevity ; and that, while books made | 
| uſe 


— 


— 


TL wil 


uſe of in the elucidation only of this work 


were vended at the high prices of five, ten, 


and fifteen, guineas, the price of the work 
itſelf ought to bear ſome proportion to the 
expences incurred during its progreſs to 


completion. In conſequence of this advice, 


I enlarged the original plan, and finding, 


on a ſubject ſo novel, yet ſo intereſting, as 


the mythology of Hindoſtan, that abſtruſe 


but intereſting topics continually roſe for ex- 


planation, which greatly interrupted the pro- 


greſs of the hiſtorical detail, I determined to 


amplify the introductory portion of the work, 


and write diftin& diſſertations upon the geo- 


graphy, religion, laws, and literature, of the 
Hindoos, into the body of which all extrane- 


ous matter of that kind, diſtinct from the re- 
gular hiſtory, but by no means unconnected 


with it, might be thrown, and which might 
be occaſionally and eaſily referred to. But 
here anew and moſt perplexing difficulty aroſe: 
while I daily advanced more deeply into the 
ocEAN of Hindoo mythology and ſciences, 
ſubjects fo uncommon, and indeed, in ſome 


inſtances, ſo improbable, ſucceſſively preſſed 


for diſcuſſion, that the force of language 
could not fully elucidate them, nor the moſt 
ſolemn atteltations of the moſt authentic tra- 
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vellers give them the ſtamp of credibility. 1 
was therefore, to illuſtrate the ideas I wiſhed 
to convey, compelled to have recourſe to the 


5 power of another ſcience, and Engraving came 


in aid of her ſiſter Mythology. 
The curioſity of the reader, it was "AN 
poſed, would be, doubtleſs, inflamed to con- 


template that ſtupendous buſt of the triple 


deity of India, in the cavern of Elephanta, 


which forms the frontiſpiece, and of which, 
according to the moſt accurate delineator, 
Niebuhr,* the height is thirteen feet ; the 


length of the centre face, alone, is five feet 
while the breadth, between the ſhoulders, ex- 
pands to the enormous amount of near twenty 


feet. Even the relation of theſe dimenſions, 
in company, particularly, of thoſe of the 
4 ROK e "Ee Sultan Akber, at Se- 


cundra, 


„The palm of W accuracy is, on all hands, ceded to 
this celebrated traveller. Even the ornaments of the caps on the 


head of this triple deity are minutely delineated. This is ſurely 


an argument greatly in favour of the authenticity of the plates by 


Niebuhr; though the general appearance, both of the caps and the 


buſt, here repreſented, materially varies from that exhibited in the 
ſeventh volume of the Archzologia, and in the large plate lately 


publiſhed, in this country, by Mr. Forbes. From a furvey of the | 
_ engraving inthe Archzologia, one would think that, by the centre, 
2 female figure was intended to be repreſented. In my account of 
- this coloſſal buſt, I have myſelf adhered as ſtrictly to the written re- 
lation of the Swediſh traveller as my Engraver has to the deſign of 

it in his expenſive volumes, . 
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cundra, near Agra, and thoſe of the walls 
of the grand pagoda of Seringham, which are 


four miles in circumference, has often ſub- 
jected me to the ſmile of ſarcaſm and the ſuſ- 
picion of credulity ; but we are not to judge 
of oriental architecture by the models of Eu- 


rope, in which, as in ancient Greece, beauty 


rather than magnificence is ſtudied, It was 
natural for thoſe, who thought the Deity beſt 
repreſented, as I have elſewhere obſerved, 


by gigantic ſculptures and maſſy ſymbols, 
to fabricate their images in conformity to 


their magnified conceptions in theological 
concerns, and to erect the vaſt edifice of di- 


menſions proportionate to the auguſt form 


of the Divinity. 


In an ancient Saſtra, or commentary upon 
| the Vedas, tranſlated by Colonel Dow's pun- 
deet, there is a paſſage which ſtrikingly de- 


monſtrates the ſublime, but groſs, conceptions 


entertained by the Indians, concerning the 
Deity, which, probably, contributed to give 
their immenſe elevation and magnitude to 


the ſacred fabrics of Hindoſtan. Branme, 


that 1s, the ſupreme God, from whom Brahma f 


is only an emanation, exiſted from all eternity, 


in a form of infinite dimenſions. When it 
pleaſed him to create the world, he ſaid, 
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vol. 1. page 50, ſecond quarto edition. 


I 1 


RISE ve, O Branma! — 


emblematical, I preſume, of the four ele- 
ments and: the four quarters of the world, 


© Brahma gazing round, and ſeeing nothing 
but the immenſe image out of which he. had 
_ proceeded, travelled for a thouſand years 
in the anxious endeavour to. comprehend its Me 
_ dimenſions. But, after all his toil, he found 
his conceptions on that ſubje& as dark as 
before. Loſt in amazement; Brahma gave 


over his journey. He fell proſtrate, and 


praiſed what he faw with his four mouths. 
The Almighty then, with a voice like ten 


thouſand thunders, was pleaſed to ſay, Thou 
haſt done well; O Brahma, for thou  canſ} 
not comprehend me] * | 
The whole of the eleventh chapter of the 
GzETA- is at. once wonderfully ſublime and 
pointedly illuſtrative of their ideas of the Di- 
vine Being. There is alſo a paſſage, written: 
in the true romantic ſtyte' of Indian allego- 
riſts, which occurs in Sir William Jones's 
ne on the eber of the Hin- 
doos, 


4 See Dow's TatroduRtion to Feriſſita-s boy « of Hindoſtan, 


| Ionzaliately "= 
ſpirit of the colour of flame, iſſued from 
the Deity, having. four heads and four hands,” 


[ oo | 


doos,* which diſplays their conceptions on 


this point, and, being conciſe, ſhall be here 


inſerted. A thouſand great ages (centuries) 


are a day of BRAHAUA; a thouſand ſuch 
days are an Indian hour of Vezsawv ; fix 
thundred thouſand ſuch hours make a period 
of RuDra ; and a million of Rudras, that 
is, as Sir Willlam has reduced them to arith= 


metical calculation, two quadrillions five 


hundred and ninety-two thouſand trillions 
of lunar years, are but a sEconp to the 
Supreme Being.” Under ſuch awful impreſ- 
fions of the divine nature, who can be aſto- 
niſhed at the magnitude and extent of the 
temples erected in honour of the Deity by 


= the ſuperſtitious Indian? 


But to return to the ſubject more materially 


under conſideration, which is that of the in- 


creaſed expence of theſe volumes, in conſe- 


quence of the engravings, without which, T 


mult again affirm, the principal objects al- 


luded to in the courſe of writing them would _ 


be but faintly elucidated; By caſting an eye 
upon the engraving of the grand pagoda, 
inſerted in this volume, he will more eaſily 
conteive their general form of conſtruction,” 


| than ! it was poſſible for me, by words, to in- 


G 2 e form 


* Aſiatic Reſearches, vol. il, p. 115. 


„ 


form A and he will comprehend how eaſy 


it may be for an edifice, not covered in at 


the top, but containing, in its internal receſſes, 
ſmall chapels, as ſhrines of the gods vene- 


rated within its walls, to be erected of any 
proportions, however immenſe; while the 
fervour of that devotion which originally 
planned, continued equally to animate, the 


Raja, and his toiling ſubjects, to the W e | 


tion of the magnificent fabric. 
That a people, who, as they are repre- 


ſented by the correct pen of Mr. Orme, in 


the elegant preface to his Hiſtory, ſhudder at 


the ſight of blood, and are, upon that ac- 
count, totally ignorant of the anatomy of the 


human body ; that the timid and gentle Hin- 
doo, who, from his notion of the metempſy- 
choſis, afflicts himſelf at the death of a fly,” 


and who is, perhaps, the moſt puſillani- 
mous and enervated inhabitant of the globe,” 
ſhould once have profuſely ſhed, in ſacrifice, 


the blood of men, bulls, and horſes, is a ſtu- 
pendous phenomenon in the hiſtory of hu- 
man nature ; it 1s, however, a ſolemn fact, 
and the reality of its exiſtence, in very remote 


Kras, is, I truſt, ſufficiently demonſtrated 
in the following pages. Without an engra- 


* of * the ſable goddeſs to whom \. 
human 


oy - 
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human victims were occaſionally ſacrificed, a 


work of this kind muſt have been imper- 
fect; but of the only two portraits which I 
ever ſaw of that deity, the one is exhibited 
in Mr. Holwell's Hiſtorical Events, and the 
| other in the firſt volume of the Aſiatic Re- 
| ſearches, Of theſe I wiſhed rather to preſent 
the reader with the former, which was copied, 


by Mr. Holwell's artiſt, from the walls of an 
ancient pagoda, and is the one moſt del- 
criptive of her ſavage character and nefa- 


rious rites. But as the venerable author is, 


to the great happineſs of a moſt numerous 
and reſpectable circle of friends, ſtill living, 


and as our opinions on the ſubject unfortu- 


nately claſh, I felt myſelf very delicately 


ſituated in regard to copying it, as I did not 


think proper to have it engraved without 
his permiſſion; and I could only produce it 
in proof of an hypotheſis different from his 


own. From this dilemma, however, I was 


ſoon relieved, by the kindneſs of his liberal 


and obliging relation, William Birch, Eſq. 


of Dean-Street ; and the figure has been 
engraved, on a contrafted Plate, with equal 


_ fidehty and ſpirit, 


That ſuperſtitious veneration for the Sun 


- and Fire, which, in the earlieſt ages, diffuſed 


G 3 | ” itſelf | 


ane 7] . 
zrdelf from Ur, of CHALDEA, 1 all 
the Aſiatic world, conſtitutes too remarkable 
and prominent a feature in the Religion of 
Hindoſtan, not to be conſpicuouſly brought 
before the eye of the reader in an engraving 


explanatory of its myſtic rites, ' The im- 
portant magnitude of the ſubject, and the ex- 
tenſive prevalence of that ſuperſtition, ſeem- 


ed, indeed, to demand from a writer on orien- 
tal hiſtory and antiquities more than common 
attention, and therefore the exertions of the 
engraver have been called forth to furniſh my 


_ ſubſcribers with three plates elucidatory of that 


ſplendid idolatry. Of all the diſſertations 


on this curious worſhip, ſince Dr. Hyde's, | 
in the Religion of the Ancient Perſians, 


ſtands deſervedly higheſt in repute, and is 
equally ſcarce as it is authentic, I haye been 
obliged to that author for two of thoſe 
plates; the firſt immediately illuſtrative of the 


Sabian ſuperſtition, copied from the tombs | 


of the ancient ſovereigns of Perſia, at IsTa- 
KER, the ancient Perſepolis ; the ſecond ex- 
hibiting a ſpacious FIRE-TEMPLE, with ſive 
lofty cupolas crowning the ſummit of the 
dome, and with cavities pierced in their 
ſides, to ſerve as vents for thoſe columns of 


ſmoke that for eyer aſcended from the grand 


| altar, 


all 


1 


Pers erected within. The former is excoed- 


ingly curious, and has been borrowed by 
Mr. Bryant, as well as myſelf, in proof of 
obſervations which, in many points, muſt be 
unavoidably ſimilar in all inveſtigations of 


| Aſiatic mythology. The comparative parallel, 
however, of the ſeveral ſyſtems of theology 
adopted in the neighbouring nations of Alia, 


with thoſe of India, illuſtrated by engravings, 


| | has not been before attempted, in ſo extenſive 
| a degree, at leaſt, in this country, as in the 
work now ſubmitted, with becoming diffi- 


dence, to a candid public, 
This curious engraving repreſents, as ex- 


5 plained on the plate itſelf, a Perſian monarch 


in a poſture of adoration before the great 
objects of ancient Iranian devotion. The 
image of the aſcending foul of the monarch, 


_ exhibited on the rock above, is a ſtriking 


proof of the belief of the ancient Perfians 
in the immortality of the ſoul, and it ap- 
pears as if mounting up to that hallowed 
orb, in which, according to Dr. Hyde, in 


the ſame book, the Perſians ſuppoſed the 


throne of the Deity to be fixed. Even if 
Sir William Jones, in his moſt elaborate - 


_ reſearches into oriental antiquity, had not 
| diſcovered to us that intereſting. and impor- 


G 4 tant 
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tant fact, that a dynaſty of Hindoo princes, 


denominated MAHABADIAN, a title of Sanſ- 


creet origin, ſate upon the throne of Iran, 
or Perſia, before the acceſſion of Cayuma- 
ras, whom the TARIK MikKHOND, and 
after that chronicle Sir William himſelf, in 
his ſhort. Hiſtory of Perſia, formerly aſſerted 


to have been the rt regular monarch of 
that empire; had not the ſame indefatigable 


explorer of Aſia told to aſtoniſned Europe, 


that, of the ancient and venerable language 


of Perſia, called the ZEN D, fix or ſeven 
words in ten were pure Sanſcreet; the ſimi- 


larity of their devotion, in this reſpect, evi- 


denced in the daily and ſcrupulous cele- 
bration, by the Hindoos, of the How, or 
burnt ſacrifice; in the famous ſects of Sav- 
RaA's and Sacnica's; and in the numerous 
AGNIHOTRAS, to this day kept blazing in 
Hindoſtan, but more eſpecially at the cele- 
brated city of Benares; more than ſuffi- 


ciently decides, that a moſt familiar con- 


nection, in the earlieſt periods, has — 
between the two nations. 
If, in conſequence of this religious vene- 


ration of the Hindoos for the Sun and for 


Fire, objects which were ſo early and ſo 


Wire deified — Afia; if, on the : | 
| ſurvey | 


= L 

ſurvey of thoſe innumerable images, hu- 
man, beſtial, and compounded of both na- 
tures, which are ſculptured in every ſacred 

cavern and painted in every pagoda of 

| Hindoſtan; I have, more than once, in the 
courſe of the theological diſſertation, branded 
her ſuperſtitious ſons with the name of Ipor- 
ATERS, let not my meaning be miſtaken, 
nor my words miſrepreſented. While J again 
aſſert that the unity of God is the prin- 
ciple which forms the baſis of the pure, pri- 
mæval, ſublime, theology of Branma, as 
promulged by the great Vyasa, the Plato of 


India; while I allow that the ſolar fire is a 
noble ſymbol of that divine, all-vivifying, 


all-pervading, energy that ſupports and ani- 
mates creation; I may, ſurely, be permitted 
to aſſert that of India which is fo true of 
all other countries, — that, in every age, there 
have not been wanting prieſts, ſufficiently 
artful and baſe, for venal purpoſes, to veil 
the awful truth from the eye of the multi- 
_ tude, — I may, ſurely, be allowed to inſiſt upon 
what the theological hiſtory of every nation 
fatally juſtifies, that the Deity is too frequently 
forgotten in the contemplation of that very 
ſymbol, which was, originally, intended to 
| imprels upon the devout ſoul the more im- 
mediate 
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madiate ſenſe of his preſence, and that the 
image itſelf has often received the homage 
due to the Divinity repreſented. By the word 
8d0leter, thus uſed, I would be underſtood to 


mean the offence in its mildeſt ſignification; 
for he, who worſhips God BETORE AN 1Dor, 


Is AN IDOLATER, When the Jews, in the 
deſert, exalted on high the Apis of Egypt, 


they did not ſuppoſe that ſtatue to be God 


himſelf, but to be animated by the ſoul of the 
Deity, and, through it, they addreſſed their 
prayers to Hiu, who, being a ſpirit, muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be degraded by all ſymbolical repre- | 
ſentations whatſoever, whether in the heaven 


above, in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth, In this ſenſe then the in- 
ferior tribes of Indians are idolaters; they 


regard, with idolatrous reverence, the Sun : | 
and Fire; they repreſent, under a thouſand Þ 
images, the attributes of God, and they bo- 


down before them. It is my anxious wiſh to 
ſoften down the phraſe, in ſubmiſſion to Mr. 


Haſtings, who, near the period of the cloſe Þ 


of this volume, indulged me with a con- 
ference, of which I have only to lament 
that it did not take place ſooner; a confe- 


rence, during which, while my honeſt ambi- YN 
tion was animated by the approbation of ſo | 
| | able 1 
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able a judge of Hindoo hiſtory and litera- 
ture, my judgment was improved, and the 
bounds of my knowledge of the Indian my- 
thology and ſciences enlarged. From that 
gentleman's obliging and ready communica- 
tion, I learned to entertain more juſt concep- 
tions of the great Triad of Deity, Brahma, 
Veeſhnu, and Seeva, and the ten Avatars, than 
any books could impart to me; and by him I 


& - was gratified with the ſight of an expreſſive 
and beautiful print, from which I hope, here» 


after, to obtain his permiſſion to have an 
engraving taken of a female Indian devotee 


. / roſtrate before the venerated fame. Recollect- 


ing, at the moment, a curious plate, which 


I had ſeen in Tavernier, of YoGxE penitents 


under the great banian-tree, of which ſome, 


| = extended on the back, were, apparently, ado- 


ring the Sun, I could not avoid repeating 
a paſlage from the Heetepades, cited in 
the ſecond volume of this Diſſertation, and fo 


1 highly elucidatory of the ſubject before us, 


** The Sun ſhould be worſhipped on the back, 
the Gop or FIRE upon the belly.” 

The third plate, alluſive to 4 Solar 
Worſhip, is that very ftriking repreſentation 
of A SACRIFICE TO THE SUN, ſculptured on 

a rock. in the Thebais, which ſo eminently 

| both 


{ wet ] . 
both corroborates and illuſtrates what I have 
advanced, concerning the probable | ſpecies 
of worſhip anciently celebrated in the fa- | 
cred caverns of Elephanta and Salſette, — 
Concerning that valuable fragment of anti- 
quity, ſo much has been already ſaid in the 
text, and ſo accurate a deſcription of it given, 
from M. Lucas and Mountfaucon, as well 
as from Savary, ocular witneſſes of its ex- 
iſtence, as to render any additional remarks 
upon it, in this place, impertinent and un- 
neceſſary, 

In preſenting my readers with an engra- 
ving of the MaTsz AvaTanR, or firſt incar- 
nation of Veeſhnu, in a form compoſed of 
man and fiſh, I perform an act of voluntary 
ſupererogation, fince it is not immediately 


connected with the ſubject of this volume, 


and more properly belongs to the ancient 
Sanſcreet Hiſtory of India. I have, however, 
in various places of this volume, ſo poſi- 
tively aſſerted the atteſtation, given in ancient 
Sanſcreet- treatiſes, to the Moſaic doctfine 
of a general deluge, that it is not wholly 
| irrelevant to the Indian Antiquities, nor 
will, I truſt, be unacceptable to that portion 
of my ſubſcribers, poſſibly not a few, on 


whoſe account I inſert 1 it; thoſe, who diſcou- 
raged 


(1 


raged or diſzuſted with the increaſing bulk 


and expence of this work, may withdraw 


their names from the future ſupport of it. 


As it - muſt neceſſarily appear again in its 
proper place, among the engravings of the 
other Avatars, they will be candid enough to 
conſider this ſpontaneous ſubjection of my- 
ſelf to unneceſſary expence, at once as a 
mark of my grateful reſpe& for their paſt 
patronage, and as a proof that I am not ex- 
citing expectations which I want integrity to 


fulfil or ability to gratify. As the engraving 
itſelf is accompanied, in the pages immediately 


preceding its inſertion, with an account of 
the mythologic figures pourtrayed upon it, 


and as the whole muſt be largely commented 
upon hereafter, it would be treſpaſſing on 
the time of my readers, at preſent, to ſay 


more on the ſubject. Thoſe of them, who, 
during the peruſal of this volume, may keep 
their eye directed toward the parent-country 


of mankind, will not fail, in the Matſe- 
| Avatar, to recogniſe the Oannezs, - or. Fiſh- 
| God, of the Babylonians, and the Dacon 


of the Phaenicians; for of this very form, 
half man, half fiſh, are both theſe deities 
deſcribed; the former 1 in Beroſus, the latter in 

| Selden. 


* Beroſus, apud Euſebii Chronicon, p. 5. 
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Selden. * Indeed the very etymology of the 
term Dagon, more generally received among 
the commentators, foreibly corroborates this 
hypotheſis, which deduces the whole from 
patriarchal traditions, in future ages mu- 
tilated; fince, according to Bochart, (for the 
radical is diſputed,) it is derived from the 
| Hebrew DAG, a word ſignifying Fist. 

After the extenſive” range taken by me on 
the ſubject of ancient caverns and cavern- 
worſhip in Aſia, eſpecially of thoſe near 
Bombay, it would have been an unpardon- 
able omiſſion, not to have attempted to 
' oblige the European reader with one glance, 
however tranſient and defective, of that of 
Elephanta, the glory of India and the won- 


der of Aſia. The PpERSPECTIVE view of [ 
Elephanta, here preſented to him, though | 


copied after the beſt ſketch' of it extant, 1s, 
indeed, of that imperfe& kind, but it will 


ſerve to exhibit more clearly thian any verbal 


deſeription could avail the form and arrange - 
ment of the ſingular columns which adorn 
that auguſt ſubterranean temple, the work- 


manſhip and magnitude of the' grand niytho- 
logic buſt, and ſtatues of other Indian gods, 
r is, deified Raj ahs; ally the . plan, 


upon 
* Selden; 55 Bös Syrüs, ſyntag. 2, cap. 3. 
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upon which that facred and gloomy receſs has 
been excavated: in the remoteſt periods of an- 
tiquity. In imagination, he will naturally be! 
led to wander through thoſe dark winding 
avenues, and, as he ranges the dreary Verandas, 
he will, for a moment, be plunged in all the 
| horrors: of tlie terrified aſpirant, deſeribed 
ſo feelingly by Apuleius and Dion Chry- 
ſoſtome, who had themſelves been initiated. 
There, doubtleſs, the whole ſtupendous dra- 
ma of the Indian theology was anciently 
performed and the grand machinery diſplayed, 
while kings were the actors, and holy Brah- 
mins the admiring ſpectators! There, doubt- 
| leſs, the great God and prophet Raw has' 
often fought over again his wonderful bat- 
tles with the giant Ravan; and Creefhna' 
has often ſported, as of old, upon the hal- 
lowed plains of Mathura. The ancient Sanſ- 
creet hiſtory of India is pourtrayed upon 
thoſe walls. On a very recent and more 
accurate contemplation of its ſculptures, 
finely engraved, a LIoHT, like that WHich 
broke in upon the initiated of old, has pourec 
upon me, from amidſt” the deep obſcurity of 
that ſolemn retreat; and! the Avatars, de- 
ſcending from their ſtations, ſeemed to ſweep 
before me in all the majeſty of their ancient 
Srandeur. 
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grandeur. - That portentous and terrific fi- 


gure, holding the terrified infant, which has 
perplexed all the beholders, which has been 


miſtaken for the judgment of Solomon, and 
was, by myſelf, ſo naturally and, I truſt, ve- 
nially repreſented as the deſtroying Power 
of India, I am now convinced is no. other 
than the tyrant Cansa, ſovereign of Ma- 
thura in the eighth Avatar, thirſting for the 


blood of the infant Creeſhna, who, it was 


predicted, (a prediction afterward verified,) 
would dethrone and deſtroy him: in conſe. 
quence of which, he ordered all the male 
children born at that period to be deſtroyed. 
He graſps the infant by the thigh, becauſe 
the enraged Canſa, as ſoon as he was born, 
ruſhing to the apartment where his ſup- 


poſed deſtroyer was, according to my au- 


thor, Sonnerat, ſeized the affrighted babe by 
the legs, and, whirling it in that poſture 
through the air, would.' haye daſhed out 
its brains againſt a ſtone, in the face of its 
ſuppoſed mother; but that child was a fe- 


male ſubſtitute, born at the ſame hour with | 


Creeſnna, and exchanged by the command 
of the. divine child himſelf, who, with his 
very birth, enjoyed the | miraculous faculty 


of ſpeech, By the ſame immortal infant, 
„ the 
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the female changeling was preſerved un- 


hurt; for, though at a diſtance, the power 
of Creeſhna operated ſo far as to enable 
her to burſt from the graſp of the over- 
thrown tyrant, and tower above him, in the 


air, a majeſtic goddeſs with eight arms; a 
circumſtance which ought not to. excite the 

ridicule of the reader, ſince, as I have elſe- 
where remarked, the numerous heads and 


arms, that decorate. the ſtatues of India, are 
only ſymbols by which a rude nation intended 
to expreſs their ideas of ſuperior wiſdom and 


pre- eminent fortitude. 


The event of Creeſhna' s birth, = the 
attempt to deſtroy. him; took place by night, 


and, therefore, the ſhadowy mantle of dark- 


neſs, upon which mutilated figures of infants 
are engraved, (darkneſs at once congenaal 


with his crime and the ſeaſon of its perpe- 


tration, ) involves the tyrant's buſt ; the ſtring 


of death-heads marks the multitude of in- 


fants ſlain by his ſavage mandate, and every 


object in the ſculpture illuſtrates the events 


of that Avatar. It is engraving for me with 


all the accuracy of delineation and ſpirit that 


diſtinguiſhes the original, and will appear 
among the Avatars. In this particular figure 
there is great diſplay of genius and great 
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| energy of expreſſion; a tolerable engraver, 
therefore, can ſcarcely fail of executing, 
from ſuch materials, a ſatisfactory print. I 
muſt, however, forewarn the reader, that, if 
in the plates preſented to him, in a work of 
this kind, which are neceſſarily taken from 
voyages, travels, and volumes, ancient them- 
ſelves, and alluſive to remote antiquities, he 
expects to find any very ſuperlative excel. 
lence, either in the deſign or the execution, 


it is ſcarcely poſſible but he muſt be diſap- 


pointed. There are few travellers who en- 


joy the advantage of Sonnerat and Niebuhr, 


in carrying with them, at the expence of 
royal munificence, able draughtſmen; fewer 
ſtill, who, like Norden and Le Bruyn, are 
themſelves accompliſhed artiſts. -—— Happy 
would it be for ſcience were the caſe other. 
wiſe! In general, the precious fragments of 
antiquity are copied on the ſpot from rude 
ſculptures on rock, or half-defaced paintings 
in Eaſtern temples, by travellers little ac- 
quainted either with the ſculptor's or the 
painter's art. In moſt inſtances, too, it is 
impoſſible for the artiſt to deviate from the 
exemplar before him, however defective in 
' propriety, and however contrary to the eſ- 
tabliſhed es of his profeſſion, So correct a 
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FAC-SIMILE, as may convey a juſt conception 


of the object intended to be repreſented, is 
in general the utmoſt that the reader can 


reaſonably expect. Theſe reflections are in- 


deed leſs immediately applicable to the fi- 


gures in Elephanta than moſt others in an- 
tiquity, ſince they are in gener al excellently © | 


deſigned; and, indeed, many of thoſe fi- 


gures are ſculptured with ſuch ſpirit and ex- 
preſſion as muſt aſtoniſh every ſpectator who 


conſiders the remote period of their forma- 
tion; and, if the ſtatues, copied from Egyp- 
tian caverns, in Mr. Bruce's Travels, be ge- 
nuine antiquities, we ſhall not long heſitate 
in pronouncing both to be the fabrication of 


the ſame indefatigable race. What wonderous 


race that was, and from what primæval 
country they diffuſed themſelves over all Aſia 
and the greateſt part of Africa, the reader 
may form ſome conjecture, by peruſing the 


latter part of the extended proſpectus, which 


precedes the Theological Diſſertation. Mr. 
Bryant's hypotheſis, accounting for the great 
ſimilarity which prevails in the architecture, 
ſupernal and ſubterraneous, of the two coun- 
tries, (a ſpecies of architecture which awes 
us alike with its maſſy ſolidity and its ſtupen- 


dous elevation,) is the only one upon which 
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the difficulty can be explained. 


A view of 


the vEsTIBULE of the grand temple of Den- 
dera, the ancient Tentyra, (by miſtake print- 


ed Tentara in the engraving,) 


which is de- 


ſcribed by Pococke and others, is given on the 
ſame plate with the perſpective view of the 
Elephanta- cavern, as well becauſe, from being 
half-buried in the ſands, it may, in ſome de- 


, gree, be ſtyled ſubterraneous, as becauſe it dif. 


plays the hieroglyphics and mythologic ſculp. 


tures with which the columns and walls of 


the Egyptian temples were covered. The for- 


mer are, indeed, too minute to 


be accurately 


diſtinguiſhed ; but, of the order and the num- 
ber of them, from that plate, a correct idea 
may be formed. What muſt the temple itſelf 
have been, of which ſo magnificent an- edifice 


was only the VESTIBULE ? 
Connected with the caverns 


| of India are 


two other ſubjects, concerning which I requeſt 


the reader's permiſſion ſomewhat more expli- 
citly to deliver my ſentiments. 
gards that particular ſpecies of worſhip fo 
-predominant throughout Hindoſtan, I mean 
that of the LinGam, or PuaLLus, of which 
the diſguſting emblem is ſo conſpicuouſly por- 
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The firſt re- 


trayed in all the pagodas and ſacred caverns 
of "I Every reader, who at all reflects, 


will 
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will be ſenſible how difficult it muſt be to | 
write on ſuch a ſubject in words that may 


not offend even the eye of virgin innocence; 


of which claſs of readers, I truſt, a few will 
honour theſe pages with a peruſal. I have 
been as careful as poſlible to ſelect expreſſions 
that may unfold my meaning without giving 


5 offence; and have, on that account, curtailed, 


even to obſcurity, my remarks on a ſubject, 


of which, taken up in a phyſical and philoſo- 


phical point of view, the full elucidation 
would require volumes; and upon which, in 


fact, not a few volumes have been written. I 


have, in the following pages, conſidered that 
worſhip merely in a theological light; and, 

though I am not ignorant of a great deal 
which has been written, by Sonnerat and o- 
thers, concerning the purity of morals and 
intention of the firſt devotees of the lingam, 
in India, and the phallus, in Egypt, yet I can- 
not avoid thinking, that the leſs ſaid in praiſe 
or vindication of it the better in European 
countries, where more pure and nobler con- 


ceptions of the great generative and creative 


power, that formed the univerſe, happily pre- 
vail ; where the- inhabitants are not lulled in 
the inſenſible apathy and divine abſerption of 


the 2 Vocpxs, and where the ebullition 
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of licentious paſſion is not ſo effectually curb. 
ed by viands ſimple and innutritious as the 
rice and water of the abſtracted and philoſo- 
phical race of Brahma. Conſidered in a 
theological point of view, and writing in a 
country profeſſing Chriſtianity, I truſt, I 
have referred ſo indecent a devotion to its 
true ſource, the turpitude of Ham, whoſe. 
Cuthite progeny introduced it into Hindoſ- 
tan, together with other depravities, deſtruc- 
tive of the pure primeval religion of SEA, 
or the principles of the Veeſhnu ſect. Even 
thoſe, who ſtrenuouſly contend for the un- 
ſullied morality of the firſt inſtitutors of the 
worſhip in queſtion, will, doubtleſs, ad- 
mit the truth of what I have aſſerted in 
this part of the work, concerning the a- 
dulteration of its original purity, ſo evi- 
dent in the proſtitution of the women of 
the pageda, and the indecencies practiſed in 
the myſterious rites of Bacchus, and the 
Bona Da, at Rome, My object, there- 
fore, is to evince, that the brevity I have ob- _ 
ſerved, on a ſubject which, in a treatiſe upon 
the Theology of Hindoſtan, might natu- 
rally be expected to engroſs a larger por- 
tion, has proceeded from choice, not from 
: ignorance of the extenſive and deeply- phyſi- 
| cal 
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cal nature of the ſubject, nor inattention to 


the prevailing manners of India. 


The other ſubject alluded to is that of the 
Mieten concerning which, and the 
myſterious rites of initiation in thoſe caverns, 
ſo much has been already obſerved. | 

It 1s the op:nion of M. Niebuhr, inſerted 


in his chapter upon ELeemanTa, that a full 


examination of the antiquities of this ca- 
vern, its form and decorations, would not 


only throw great light upon the ancient hiſ- 


tory of India itſelf, but upon the hiſtory and 
theologic rites of other Aſiatic nations. With 


this hope, and with the key ſupplied me by 


Porphyry and Celſus, to unlock all the the- 


' ological and philoſophical myſteries anciently 


celebrated in caverns, I truſt J have contri- 


| buted ſomewhat towards removing the veil 


of obſcurity, in which the hiſtory, the rites, 
and deſign, of that aſtoniſhing excavation 
has been ſo long involved. That certain myſ- 


terious rites were there celebrated has been 
proved, as far as analogy, in theological 
ſentiments, and ſimilarity, in the fabrication 

of the caverns, with thoſe in the mountains 


of Perſia and Upper Egypt, could tend to 
eſtabliſh the proof, For, to what purpoſe 


was there the double entrance into them, by 
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NoRTHERN AND SOUTHERN GATES, according 


to the Homeric deſcription of the cave of 
the Nymphs, inſerted in the ſubſequent vo- 
lame, of which, the North entrance was 
that through which the- ſoul, in its journey 
of the Metempſychoſis, paſſed to the lower 
ſpheres, while that to the South was ſacred 
to celeſtials alone; for what purpoſe were 
intended the winding avenues, the high al- 
tars, the tanks for ablution, and the gloo- 


my interior receſſes, but for the regular 


performance of ſimilar ceremonies, and the 
arduous exerciſe of kindred virtues. To 
place, however, the diſputed point beyond 
all doubt, I have now to inform the reader 
of the following intelligence. More exten- 
five inquiry, fince that portion of my book 


went to preſs, which aſſerted that ſimilar 
rites were performed in the Indian caverns, 
as were anciently celebrated in the myſtic. 


cell of Ofiris, the cave of Mithra, and the 
temple of Eleuſis, has obtained for me au- 
thentic information, that, at this very day, 
ſomething, very much reſembling the ancient 


notion and practice of purification in ſa- 


cred caverns, continues in vogue among the 
 Hindoos in one of our own ſettlements. 
In the iſland of Bombay, about two miles 
| | from 
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from the town, riſes a conſiderable hill, call- 
ed Malabar-Hill, which, ſtretching into the 
ocean, by its projection, forms a kind of 


promontory. At the extreme point of this 


hill, on the deſcent towards the ſea-ſhore, 
there is a rock, upon the ſurface of which 
there is a natural crevice which communi- 
cates with a cavity opening below, and ter- 
minating towards the ſea. This place,” 


ſays an author, to whoſe printed account 


of it I was referred for corroborative evidence 
of its exiſtence, is uſed by the Gentoos as 
a purification for their ſins, which, they ſay, 
is effected by their going in at the opening 


below, and emerging out of the cavity a- 


bove. This. cavity ſeems too narrow for 
perſons of any corpulence to ſqueeze through ; 
the ceremony, however, is in ſuch high 


| repute in the neighbouring countries, that 


there is a tradition, that the famous Co- 
najee Angria ventured, by ſtealth, one night 
upon the iſland, on purpoſe to perform this 
ceremony, and got off undiſcovered,” * 

After the accurate May oF ANCIENT IN- 


DIA, preſented to the literary world by M. 
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P' Anville, in his excellent toni entitled 
ANTIQUITE' GroGRAPHIQUE DE L'Inve, 
it would have been preſumptuous and im- 
pertinent. to have attempted the fabrication 
of another. T have, therefore, had that 
map correctly re-engraved, as an unerring 


guide to the claſſical reader, while he peruſes 


the accounts from Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pli- 
ny, in the geographical treatiſe, and purſues 
the rout of Alexander, through what is call- 


ed the Pax AB of India, or counfry watered 


by the five great branches of the Indus; 
beyond which, eaſtward, the conqueſts of 
that invader, however magnified by the 


Greek hiſtorians, did not extend, In the 


very few alterations I have ventured to make 
in it, I was guided by Major Rennell's map 


of Northern India, in the laſt edition of his 


memoir. The ſituation of the Cathæi, 
which is not marked in D'Anville's map, ex- 
cept by the ſcite of Sangala, is aſcertained 
by that of Major Rennell, though I ought, 


perhaps, again to apologize for perſevering 


in the mode of ſpelling that name. It was, 
however, agreeable to an hypotheſis adopted 
by me, of the propriety of which, the read- 


er muſt be the ultimate judge, and per- 


haps, in conformity to that hypotheſis, I 
| | _ ought, 


„ 
ought, at once, to have adopted the ortho. 
graphy of Mr. Bryant, and written the word 
CuTauz!. I thought it would likewiſe gra- 
tify the reader's curioſity to ſee A naTIvE 
Mar or HinDosTAN, and, among a variety 
offered to me, I have adopted the one which 
I preſumed was moſt authentic, that in 
the Ayeen Akbery. It is only partially ex- 
plained in the Diſſertation; a fuller elucida- 
tion of the meaning of the Hindoo geogra- 
phers will be given in the chapter on the 
Literature of the Hindoos, Their com- 
merce with Europeans has been the happy 
occaſion of amending their groſs errors on 
that ſubject. In the future volumes of this 
work, two other maps will be preſented to 
the reader, for the elucidation of the Mo- 
dern Hiſtory of Hindoſtan: the former ex- 
hibiting the country properly called by that 
name; the /atter, the peninſula, agreeably to 
| the recent partition of the dominions of Tip- 
poo Saltaun among the belligerent powers, 
under the politic, the moderate, the judicious, 
management of a noble commander, whoſe 
diſtinguiſhed magnanimity cannot fail of 
being blazoned on the page of hiſtory, for 
pauſing in the full career of glory to check 
the ardour of dangerous ambition, and re- 
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membering mercy in the moment of certain 
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Such are the engravings and maps with 


ren the volumes, now offered to the pub- 


lic, are decorated; and ſome of thoſe that are 


now engraving for the volumes, which are 
immediately to ſucceed, are ſtill more curious, 
though poſſibly they may not be ſo nume- 
rous. I again beg permiſſion to repeat, that 
it is impoſſible to ſeparate the ancient mytho- 
logy and ancient hiſtory of any of the great 
empires of Aſia, He, who faſtidiouſly rejects 
the former, muſt reſign all hope of compre- 
hending the latter. With reſpe& to the hiſ- 


tory of ancient India, it appears to me to 


be a ſpecies of aſtronomical mythology ; and 
poſſibly, when more fully inveſtigated, the 
teſtudo of the Egyptian Hermes, and the tor- 
toiſe in which Veeſhnu became incarnate, 
will both be found to have reference to the 
ſign that ſlowly winds round the North pole. 
Mercury and Bhood, another incarnation of 
Veeſhnu, evidently relate to the ſame planet; 
for the dies Mercurii of the Greeks is undoubt- 
edly the dies Bhood of India, and Bhood is 
the god Woden of the Gothic nations, as is 
evidenced in the day of Woden, that 1s, 
Woden's day, or, as we are accuſtomed 
| EPO 
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5 corruptly to write and pronounce the word, 
WEDNVES DAV. Engaged neceſſarily, there- 
fore, in theſe more extended inquiries, and 


involved, conſequently, in great additional 
expences, I find myſelf reluctantly compell- 
ed to fix the price of ſubſcription. to the In- 
dian Antiquities at Two guineas inſtead of 


ONE. I make this alteration with the fall 


concurrence of the major part of my ſub- 
ſcribers ; I truſt it will meet the approbation 
of the remainder; and, that thoſe may not 
be injured, whoſe benevolence to the au- 
thor, and candid opinion of his undertaking, 
induced them to ſubſcribe for two copies of 
this work, I ſubmit it to them that thay take 


no more than one copy. 


I have obſerved before, that, in the courſe - 


of the wide range which I have been com. 


pelled to take in. the field of Afiatic mytho- 


logy, certain topics have ariſen for diſcuſ- 
ſion, equally delicate and perplexing. Among 


them, in particular, a ſpecies of Tzinity | 
forms a conſtant and prominent feature in 


nearly all the ſyſtems of Oriental theolo- 


gy, a doctrine, which, though exceeding- 
ly curious, and deeply connected with the 


old philoſophy of the Eaſt, as it concerns 


the Pagan world, having been never yet ful- 
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ly inveſtigated, nor accurate engravings of 


the Gentile Trinities, in regular ſeries, ever 


yet preſented to the public, I have ventured, 
with a trembling ſtep, upon that hazard- 
ous taſk. It was not from choice, but from 


neceſſity, that I have entered thus largely 
upon a ſubject, which, from the inceſſant 


| operations of the great Indian Triad of 


Deity, Brahma, Veeſhnu, and. Seeva, -in. the 
mythology of Hindoſtan, was intimately 
blended with others, treated of in _ theſe 
introductory volumes. This extenſive and 


Intereſting ſubject engroſſes a conſiderable 
portion of this work, and my anxiety to 
prepare the public mind to receive, with 
indulgence, my efforts to elucidate ſo myſ- 
terious a point of theology, induces me 


to remind the candid reader, that viſible 
traces of this doctrine are diſcovered, not 


only in the THREE PRINCIPLES of the 


Chaldaic Theology; in the TRIPLASIOS Mi- 
THRA of Perſia; in the Triad, BRAUMA, 
VEegsHNUu, and Szeva, of India, where it 


was evidently promulged in the GEETA fif- 


teen hundred years before the birth of Pla- 


to; but in the NuuEN TRIPLEX of Japan; 
in the inſcription upon the famous medal 


found in the deſerts of Siberia, to the TRI- 
| TT " * UNE 


unk Gon,” to i Sw this REV in the va- 
juable cabinet of the Empreſs, at Peterſburg 3 
in the TAN GA-TANGA, or THREE IN ONE, 
of the South Americans; and, finally, with- 
out mentioning the pcfliges of it in. Greece, 
in the ſymbol of the Wins, the GLose, and 
the SERPENT, conſpicuous on moſt of the 
ancient temples of Upper Egypt. Thus uni- 
verſally, and in ſuch remote periods, preva- 
lent in Aſia, and the neighbouring regions, 
it became abſolutely neceſſary fully to in- 
quire whether ſo fundamental an article of 
the Chriſtian faith war or was not known 
to the AxeiEN r Jews. I truſt, that the 
fact of its having been known, though ob- 
ſcurely, in Paleſtine, will be amply proved in 
the following pages. I likewiſe flatter my⸗ 
ſelf, that the production of all the evidence, 
for its having been actually believed by 
the Axcixxr Jews, will be a circumſtance 
as highly gratifying to the aſſenting Chriſ- 
tian as the exhibition of the various ſym- 
bols, by which the Trinity was ſhadowed out 
among the Pagan nations, will be to the VIR- 
Tvoso and the ANTIQUARY. | 

To thoſe who may not be inclined bo 
credit the aſſertion, © that this doctrine was 
obſcurely known in Paleſtine,” I beg leave, 
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4 * the preſent, to propoſe the following ſym- 
bol, by which the ancient Jews were accuſ- 
tomed to- deſignate the ineffable name Jeno- 
van, in manuſcripts of the moſt venerable 
_ antiquity, for their ſerious reflection. 


The . Gymbol i. is a characteriſtical re- 
preſentation of a TRINITY in UNITY ; the 
former repreſented by three Jops, denoting 
the three hypoſtaſes, or perſons in the divine 
eſſence, the Jop being the known character 
of that Jehovah, of whoſe name, in Hebrew, 


it conſtitutes the firſt ſacred letter; the latter 


ſhadowed out by the circle that ſurrounds 
them, as well. as by the point Kametz, ſub- 
Joined to the three Jods, which denotes the 
' ESSENTIAL UNITY common to the three hy- 
poſtaſes. The ſymbol itſelf is to be found in 
the writings of the younger Buxtorf, one of 
the profoundeſt critics in Hebrew literature 
that ever flouriſhed out of the pale of the Jew- 


1th church, whoſe judgment on this point 


will, hereafter, be inſerted at length ; and it 


1s likewiſe profervnd's in that curious repoſitory 
. | of 
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of oriental . the obs Ægyp⸗ 


tiacus of Athanaſius Kircher. The firſt 


aſſerts, that, in the ancient Chaldee para- 


phraſes, kept ſacred from the vulgar, among 


the Jewiſh doors, the name Jehovah is thus 


defignated ; and the ſecond declares, that he - 
himſelf has ſeen that name thus invariably 
characterized, in all the ancient Hebrew ma- 
nuſcripts of the Bible, in the Vatican. I 
thought this information ſo important, that, 
at my deſire, a learned friend has written to 
the librarian, at Rome, for correct intelligence 
relative to the truth of this declaration, and 
the age of the manuſcripts in which the de- 
ſignation appears. The reſult of this inquiry 
ſnall hereafter be ſubmitted to the conſidera- 


Sas of the reader, Fr 4 


There is likewiſe: another gmbol, oof a na- 
ture too curious to be here omitted, by which 


this doctrine of the Trinity was ſhadowed out 


among the ancient Egyptians, and which, 


| whoever will examine the plates of Norden 
and Pococke, will find conſpicuouſly ſculp- 
tured on almoſt all the portals of the more 


ancient temples of the Thebais, It is a figure 
highly pictureſque and beautiful, compound- 
ed of a GLoBE, the juſt emblem of oMNI- 
POTENT POWER, and, therefore, ſtrikingly 

Vor. I, 1 | ,. deſcriptive 
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while its vivifying breath infuſed the vital principle into 


d nature. 


rendered fertile the inert maſs, 
the various claſſes of animate 


Ln 
This ſubject has been the occaſion of my 
entering more at large than I had intended, 
or indeed would otherwiſe have been neceſ- 


| fary, into the ancient rabbinical theology of 


the Hebrew doctors, as delivered down to 
their poſterity in the TAR GMS, the Tar- 
Mups, and other compoſitions of the moſt 


celebrated cabaliſts of the ancient ſynagogue; 
a line of ſpeculative divinity which, I confeſs, 


was till lately totally unknown to me, and the 
inveſtigation of which required no ſmall por- 


tion of time and induſtry. The comprehen- 


ſive view which J have taken of the ſame ſub- 
ject required a more minute and critical ex- 
amination of the authenticity and antiquity of 
thoſe Chaldaic oracles, which are attributed to 
Zoroaſter, than I could find in any previous 
author, they having been generally given up, 
by all thoſe who have hitherto treated of them, 


either as rank forgeries, or as involved in in- 


extricable obſcurity. But, on a more accurate 


inquiry into the meaning of thoſe abſtruſe 


oracles, it will appear that they only contain 
doctrines fimilar to thoſe that prevailed in the 
more ancient and obſolete ſyſtems of theology, 
once prevalent in Aſia; and to many, eſpe- 
cially, that about the commencement of the 
Chriſtian æra were predominant in Perſia and 
12 | India. 
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India. Many remarkable traces, indeed, of | 


_ thoſe oracles, ſtill remain among the Indian 


evil demons, worſhip of fire, fire ordeals, and 
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the ſuperſtition of the old Magi, diſcovered in 1 


Brahmins; particularly thoſe that regard their 
myſtic Theurgy, their magical incantations, 
their general belief in the agency of good and 


2 


other ſacredly-obſcure ceremonies, upon which 


I have grounded a defence of the genuineneſs 


of thoſe oracles. The perpetual recurrence of 
a SACRED TRIAD oF DEiTy, in Aſiatic my- 
thology, (and it is of little conſequence whether 


that triad conſiſted of Pzxsons, QUALITIES, 


or ATTRIBUTES DEIFIED, fince they are all 
corruptions of one grand primeval doctrine,) 


gradually led me on to the examination of the 
fragments of ancient theology, aſcribed to the 
Agyptian Hermes; of the hymns attributed 


to OrPnevs H; and of what occurs more pecu- 
tiarly remarkable, relative to a trinity of divine 
hypoſtaſes, in the writings of Peers, Par- 


menides, and Plato. 


From various circumſtances above-enu- | 
merated in the preceding pages, and the ſpe- 
cimen now before him, the reader may poſſi- 
bly be enabled to form ſome faint idea of the 


_ undertaking for which the exertion of his 


candour | 
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candour is reſpectfully claimed and the ex- 
tenſion of his patronage ardently ſolicited. 
For my own part, I have had principally 
to contend with, and to overcome, the grow- 


ing magnitude of my ſubject. Having origi- 


nally, for the ſake of economy, but greatly, 


as I find, to my own diſadvantage as an au- 


"thor, and materially as I fear to the injury of 
the engravings, choſen an oftavo rather than 


a quarto page for the uſhering into the world 


"of this work, I have daily occaſion to feel and 


to /ament that my efforts to elucidate the In- 


dian Hiſtory are cramped, and that the ſphere 
in which I can only move with prudence and 
fſafety is far too circumſcribed for an under- 
ins of ſuch extent. | 
Overwhelmed with the immenſity, and Va- 
riety of the ſubjects neceſſarily comprehended 
in it, I ſcarcely know how to break down into 


a compaſs ſufficiently contracted, and into 


volumes that may not give birth to alarm or 
diſguſt, the enormous aggregate of materials 
already prepared; and which, if committed 
to preſs without ſevere retrenchment, would 
already fill ten volumes of the ſize of that now 
ſubmitted to the public. For, in truth, at a 
period long antecedent to the year 1790, and 
prenous, to any idea of writing Diſſertations, 
I J | . or 


„ 
or entering into the inveſtigation of remote 
Sanſcreet Annals, that extenſive portion of 
this work, which may be called the regular 


claſſical Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, and which, 


commencing with the Perſian and Grecian 
invaſions, deſcends in regular ſucceſſion down 


to the extinction of the Weſtern empire, was 
already completed, though not committed to 
the preſs. 


Of the numerous and . incurſions * 


by Mahommedan princes into the Upper 


India, from the Caliph Valid, in the ſeventh 
century, traced regularly down through the 


ſeveral ſeries of dynaſties of the Sultans of 
Gazna, Gavr, and ChARASM, dynaſties 


ſcarcely heard of in Europe, but highly re- 


nowned through all Aſia, and deeply con- 


nected with Indian Hiſtory; of the daring 
exploits in the ſame country of the immor- 
tal Gengis, the- ſubverter of the Charaſmian 


dynaſty ; and of the fierce and ſanguinary, 


but politic, Timur ; as the. hiſtory of theſe 


dynaſties is detailed by Mirkhond, Abulfa- 
ragius, Abulfeda, Al Makin, and Abulghazi, 


the Tartar hiſtorian, compared throughout 
with Feriſhta's native hiflory of the country, 
and as the feats of thoſe two great Eaſtern 
Warriors, unrivalled in the number of their 

armies, 
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armies, or the arduouſneſs of their enter- 


prizes, even by the Alexanders and Cæſars 
of claſſical antiquity, are given in the au- 
thentic volumes of Arabſhah, Sheriffedin, and 
the excellent edition of T1MUuR's InsTITUTEs, 
recently publiſhed at Oxford, in Arabic and 


- Engliſh, by Doctor White and Major Davy; 
of theſe, together with the intereſting events 


that occurred during the reign of Baber, who 


may properly be called the FOUNDER. OF. THE 


Mou Monarcay Ix Ix Dia, and of his 
father, Ulug Beg, the great aſtronomer, who 
equally awed the Deſpots of Aſia in the field 


by his arms, and delighted her Literati in the 


ſtudy by his writings; of Ulug Beg, a name 
to be for ever holden ſacred, while impartial 
Juſtice continues to be the ornament of kings, 


and ſound philoſophy. remains the glory of 


learned univerſities,* and while both, termi- 

nating in an undeſerved and ignominious 
end, can awaken in mankind the ſigh of com- 
miſeration; of Akber, the annals of, whoſe 
extended reign. are the annals of glory itſelf ; 


of the magnificent Jehaun ; ; and the intrepid 


Aurungzeb ; of theſe. reſpective characters, ; 


illuſtrious in arts and triumphant in arms, 


I HY circumſtantial 


* Among other noble acts, Ul ue Bec founded an extenſive ; 
college and a noble obſervatory at Samarcand. | 
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circumſtantial and elaborate hiſtories nde 


for ſome time paſt been compoſed by me, 
with which, and a few elucidatory engravings, 
the public ſhall be gratified the moment that 
ãts decided approbation ſhall appear to ſanc- 
tion the enormous expence of printing them. 
Happy ſhalt 1 be to return from the dreary 
and unfruitful wilds of obſcure mythology 

into the path 'of regular and connected Hiſ. 
tory ; and greatly indeed ſhall I think my- 


elf indebted to the candour of the public, if 
the inaccuracies and defects of this volume 
may be overlooked, in the conſideration that 
objects more important have engaged my 


attention than thoſe that relate to preciſion 


of expreſſion and the minutiæ of errors, for 
Ne moſt part typographical. 2 3 


While I again lament that the engravings 


of this volume, which are for the moſt part 
on quarto plates, muſt be injured by being 


folded within the contracted compaſs of an 
octavo page, I think it neceſſary to acquaint 

the Patrons of this Undertaking, that a much 
larger number than is uſual of the ft impreſ- 


eons of thoſe plates has been printed off, with 


'a view, at ſome period or another, to gratify 


the wiſhes of thoſe zealous friends, who are 
anxious to ſee a I edition of a work, 
INES, 


we 


1 
which, they are pleaſed to aſſert, merited a 


more expanded and reſpectable page For 


what concerns myſelf, I confeſs that J want 


neither honeſt ambition nor proper materials 
to enlarge this undertaking to any extent 


that may be neceſſary to the complete eluci- 


dation of the intereſting objects concerning 


which it treats. Printing, however, at my 
own peril and expence, I freely acknowledge, 
that, with the comparatively ſmall ſupport 
which | have hitherto experienced, I have 
felt the publication of it upon an oftavo 
page ſufficiently oppreſſive, without at pre 


ſent engaging in a more coſtly edition. If, 
however, a ſociety of gentlemen, or even of 


liberal bookſellers, ſhould think the plan'of a 
larger edition warrantable, no intereſted mo- 
tives on my part ſhall obſtruct the accom- 


pliſhment of their wiſhes ; 3 but, on the con- 


trary, every exertion in my power ſhall be 


afforded to render ſuch a work more worthy 


the public eye than it can be in its preſent 


garb; and ſome very curious additional 
ſketches, taken as well from the book of 
nature as from volumes of great coſt and 
rarity, elucidatory of Indian antiquities, and 
originally ſelected by me for the illuſtration 
of theſe Pages but ſince laid by, as too 


* 
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Lays i in the deſign for inſertion in an octavo 


volume, and too expenſive in the execution 


for a work of this price, ſhall be chearfully 
reſigned for the decoration of it. I truſt that 

the ſordid principles that ſometimes diſgrace 
authorſhip are unknown to my mind. 1 


write from nobler motives than the deſire of 


| baſe emolument; but my ſituation will not 
allow me to be inſenſible to the dictates of 
. prudence and the admonitions of friendly 


anxiety for my intereſt. 
Leſt, after all, the reader ſhould think * 


I am induced by mercenary motives to make 


this increaſe in the price of my book, it be- 


comes neceſſary that I ſhould inform him of 
the undi ſguiſed and, to myſelf, alarming truth, 


that, from not being the moſt accurate of 
calculators, I had myſelf formed but very in- 
adequate conceptions concerning the total ex- 


pences that would. be incurred by ſuch a 


work ; that when he ſhall pay the amount 
of this book, as fixed above, he will ſcarcely 
lay down the value of the maps and en- 
gravings that illuſtrate it ; and that, from the 
ſale of ſingle volumes only, unleſs the work 
collectively ſhould meet with the good for- 


tune to have an extenſive ſale, no poſſible 


compenſation will ariſe to the author for 
SE | „ My 


Ft 0889 1 


many hours of literary,toil conſumed. by. the 
midnight lamp; for very conſiderable property 
_ expended upon the completion of it; and 
health deeply, if not irretrievably, injured. 978 


During the ſtill farther, but veavoidekle; 


delay in publication, cauſed by the maps and 
_ engravings above-enumerated, a few, highly 
reſpectable ſubſcribers have been. added to the 
Liſt ' previouſly given; and 122 
ſubjoin to that liſt names ſo exalted by noble 
birth and private, virtue as His Grace the 


am proud to 


Dukx of MonTRose, and the Right Hon, the 

EARL of WINCHELSEA; SIR IosEPERH BANKs, 
Bart. Preſident of the Royal Society, who, 
amidſt his other namerous and more 1mpor- 
tant engagements, has condeſcended to notice 


this infant undertaking ; RoperT DALLAs, 
_ Eſq. who, together with his colleague in a 


cauſe of great celebrity, Tuomas PLUMER, 
Eſq. has ſhewn the moſt decided and liberal 
patronage of the Hiſtory of a Nation with 
whoſe policy and manners the records of 
Weſtminſter-Halt will bear eternal teſtimony 
to their intimate and extenſive acquaintance 
SamuEL BRACHCROF T and William Top, 
Eſquires, who, deſervedly eminent as they 
are in the mercantile world, have evinced in 


this inſtance no leis zeal to promote the ad- 
| vancement 


Les 1 

vancement of Britiſn Literature than. on 
other occaſions, to forward the intereſts of 
Britiſn Commerce. To theſe I gratefully 


annex the names of Jon PENN, Eſq. Mar- 


-'THEWS BeAcncRoFT, Eſq. the Rev. PriLip 
FisHER, A. M. WIILLIANI Cow ING, Eſq. 
of Chambers, Eſſex; Joan GROVER, Eſq. 


Captain CnhARIESAS Huvcnes, of the Royal 


Navy, and of - Friday-Hill-Houſe, in Eſſex; 


the Rev. Twomas CRAwLE V, A. M. Mr. 


Tuomas CALDwWALD, jun. Jonw Mipprs- 


pir ch, Eſq. and Francis BuRRows, Eſq. 
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DISSERTATION I. 


THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
OF 


HINDOSTAN. 
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CH A P. I. 


Of the ancient geographical Divifions of InD IA, 
according to the rm. Writers of GREECE | 
and ROME. 


HE ſcience of GzoMETRY is thought 
to have been the invention of the 
ancient Egyptians, and the occa- 
ſion of it the annual inundations of the 
Nile. A ſimilar argument may be urged with 
far greater plauſibility in favour of its having 
originated in INDIA, ſince many parts of that 
extenſive region are annually overflowed, not 
only by the Ganges, but by many other conſi- 
derable rivers far more rapid and deſolating 
| than the river of Egypt. It was a cuſtom of 
very ancient date, and of almoſt univerſal pre- 
valence in Aſia, for great monarchs and com- 
manders of armies to carry in their train 
certain perſons, whoſe office it was to meaſure 
the roads and deſcribe the provinces through 
which * yo Thels itineraries proved 
| after- 


1 
afterwards of the utmoſt importance to the 


geographer and the hiſtorian; and hence 
Abul Fazil, the ſecretary of Sultan Akber, 


was enabled to give ſo accurate an account 
as he has afforded us of the geography of 
the Indian Subahs, in the celebrated book 
which bears the name of that emperor. The 


old Indians themſelves ſeem to have been 


more than uſually attentive to geographical 
accuracy; for, according to Strabo, they 
erected columns, inſcribed with directions for 


travellers, and marked with the diſtances of 


the ſeveral cities one from the other.“ But, 


however well the Indians might have been 
acquainted with the geography of their own 


country, it will preſently appear that they 
were miſerably deficient in the knowledge of 


that of the other parts of the terreſtial globe, 
as indeed will be ſufficiently evident to the 


reader, from a ſlight inſpeQion of the curi. 
ous Hindoo map of the world, preſented to 


him in the courſe of this geographical diſſer- 


tation. I ſhall devote the preſent chapter to 
the conſideration of the Indian Geography, 
according to the Greek and Roman writers, 


In the ſecond chapter I ſhall endeavour to 


relieve the neceſſary dryneſs, which always 
attends 


255 “ Strabonis a kb, xv. p. 661. 
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8 geographical details, by diſplaying, 


from authentic writers; the aſtoniſhing. ex- 


tent and unequalled magnificence of the ſuc= 
ceſſive capitals of India, under the H indoo, 
perſian, and Tartar, princes; and, in the 
third, from Sir W. Jones's elegant little 
treatiſe, . to his 3 of Alte. 
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An and Indian, „ My pr 
throughout, the whole: ſurvey, will be the 
works of thoſe celebrated modern geographers, | 
Mr. D'Anville and Major Rennel. 

[yD14 was a term applied with the 8 | 
latitude by the ancient writers of Greece and 


Rome, whoſe ideas of the geographical divi- 


ſions of this portion of the globe were ex- 
ceedingly confuſed and inaccurate. Not only 
a conſiderable part of Scythia, by the deno- 
mination of Indo-Scythia, was comprehended 
under that title, but the appellation was ex- 
tended to countries ſtill more remote and un- 
connected; even to Ethiopia Propria, and 
the 4 nations of the torrid zone. This 


circumſtance will appear leſs ſurpriſing, when | 
it is conſidered, that, in the early ages, the 
Red Sea itſelf was frequently included under 
the general. title of the Indian Sea, to which | 

Vor. I. 


K | - it 


— —— 
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it is fo near a neighbour, and of which Pliny# 
affirms it, as well as the Perſian Gulph, to be 


a branch ; + that all thoſe countries, extend- 


ing on each fide of the Red Sea, were called 
 indifferently India or Ethiopia; that even at 
this day the Aſiatics in general underſtand the 


term InDIA with conſiderable licenſe of mean- 
mg ; and that the Perfians in particular give 
the name of - Siah Hindou to an e the 0 


modern Ethiopian. 


In fact, ſo little did the ancients know of 


their limits and diviſions, that both India and 
Ethiopia were uſed as general terms to ſig- 


| nify any remote uncivilized country: and in 
this ſenſe Virgil is to be underſtood in the 
. ws. where Eneas, in the ſhades, is 


informed 
* Plinii Nat. Hiſt. lib. iv, cap. 24- 


+ On the other hand, both Herodotus and Diodoras Siculus 


give the name of Red Sea to the Oceanus Indicus. See Hero- 


dotus, lib. ii. p. 102. and Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 41. 
Curtius remarks, that the river Ganges emptied itſelf into the 


- Red Sea, but is ſtrangely miſtaken when, in the next ſentence, he 


makes the Aceſines diſcharge its waters into the Ganges. The 
following paſſage is illuſtrative of what has been ſaid above: 


4 Mare certe, quo India abluitur, ze colore quidem abhorret a ceteris. 


Ab Erythra rege inditum eft nomen: propter quod ignari, rubere 


| @quas, credunt.” - Quintus Car. bb, vii. cap. 9 


fo Eacid vi. J. 794. 


0 
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informed of the future glory of Auguſtus 


_ That 


— Super et Cds & 20s 
Proferet imperium — | 


And again, in the eighth Belge « duke 


notion is expreſſed : 

Iſmarus aut Rhodope aut extrenti Early + 
Where Servius, his commentator plain the 
word * extremi,” by adding, e quaſi a conſartrd 


communitatis remoti. Horace too, under the 


impreflion of the fame ſentiments, calls the 
Indians extremo and © haud unte Ama 
biles.”” Many other paſſages might be ad- 
duced, if neceſfary, from various authors, to 
prove what obſcure and erroneous conceptions 


prevailed among the ancients e 


India and its inhabitants. 


It was not until the expedition of Alex | 
ander, deſcribed with ſuch accuracy by Arrian; 


and with fuch elegance by the more orna- 


mental pen of Quintus Curtius, that this 


remote region became more particularly known 


to the Greeks. Of how little genuine infor- 


mation upon this point, even they were pre- 
viouſly in poſſeſſion, is evident from the 
1-49.09 LE r 


+ Lilo: ith LESS 


3 The Garamantes were a a barbarous tion, ſtuate | on the | 


gonſines of Ethiopia Propria. 


— 


Deren 
A — 


— . — 
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groſs miſtake into which that prince, who 

was by no means an inattentive obſerver of 
nature, nor unaccompanied, we muſt ſuppoſe, 
by men of ſcience in his Indian incurſion, 
unaccountably fell, in imagining, on his ar- 
rival at the Indus, that he had diſcovered the 
ſources of the Nile.x That mighty river, he 
ſuppoſed, after rolling through immenſe un- 
explored deſerts, poured, by ſome unknown 
tract, its rapid ſtream into Ethiopia,, where 


it loſt the name of Indus, and aſſumed the 
appellation of the. Egyptian. river. He. was 


confirmed in this ftrange conjecture, by the 
appearance, ſays Arrian, of crocodiles in the 


ſtream of the Indus, and of beans growing 


on its banks, ſimilar to thoſe which grew on 
the ſhore of the Nile, as well as by the recol- 


lection that Homer had called the Nile 


Ægyptus, on its entering Zgypt ;z a circum- 
ſtance which ſeemed to prove that it acquired, 
in its progreſs, the name of the various 


countries through which it paſſed. Expe- 
FINER» 11 7 0 Os. and 0 obtained, 


after 


* Ilgoregoy jury ys & Tw Inv ora Hgotoeigs idr, foro 
Tay ahAwy ꝙP ον ju Tn Nee, Te%; de rig oy bas T8 Axtous 
ebα,lñn TEQUXOTRG, oro 55 vn zu pεοε. 7 Avyvrlia, A ax8Ta5; rt & 


Axeowng c gig Toy Ivcov Y, doe TS T8 Naw f 
frag ag gag. Arrian, 2 vi. cap. 1. 8 
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after a long ſeries of peril and difficulty; 
taught the Macedonian invader, as far at leaſt 
as his army penetrated, a truer notion . the 
geography of India. 13479 

The natural and ardent avidity of man- 
kind, after whatever delights by its novelty 
or aſtoniſhes by its ſingularity, induced, how- 
ever, many of thoſe who ſought for glory in 
an Indian campaign, in ſome inſtances to 
liſten with too ready an ear to the exaggerated 
tales which national bigotry reported; while 
the deſire of human diſtinction urged them 


to multiply thoſe fictions, in order to excite 


more forcibly the attention and ſecure more 


permanently the admiration of their country- 


men. -Strabo, who was a writer equally 


learned and judicious, ſeverely cenſures* both 


Megaſthenes and Oneſicritus, two officers of 
high repute for literature, and of exalted 


ſtation in the army of Alexander, for the 
abſurd and incredible ſtories they propagated 
concerning the Indian country and people. 
At the ſame time he gives us himſelf, in the 
fifteenth book of his invaluable treatiſe of » 
Ancient Geography, the moſt authentic and 
faithful accounts at that time known of the 
diviſions and ſubdiviſions of India, inter- 
3 ſperſed 


* Strabo, lib. ii. p. 65. 


im! 


5 ſperſed with many ſublime moral inn 


and entertaining hiſtorical relations; which 
demonſtrate him not only the man of taſte 
and erudition, but the profound philoſopher, 
Indeed, nobody cauld poflibly write on that 
ſubject with a better grace or more indubitable 
information than himſelf, as he had added 
practice to theory, and had travelled over half 
the countries which his inſtructive volumes 
deſcribe. After this particular mentzon of 
Strabo, it would be unjuſt not to take as 
particular notice of Ptolemy, the greateſt 
- mathematician and aſtronomer of his age, 
| whoſe geographical hiſtory and tables muſt 
ever continue to be of the moſt important 
| uſe to thoſe who tread that barren path 
of antiquity. . Born in the neighbouring 
kingdom of Egypt, he had every opportunity 
of exploring, he is therefore entitled to every 
credit in elucidating, the ſubject of which 
we now treat; and accordingly both Ptolemy 
and Strabo are conſtantly conſulted as the 
. moſt certain guides in illuſtrating the geo- 
. graphy of ancient countries. 


The rich and extenſive region of India, ac- 
cording. to theſe and other reſpectable 


e of * was divided by the 
river 


, 1 Gia lib. vii. - Strabonts Geogr. lib. xv. 


r 


£ + by 
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tiver Ganges into two grand portions, which 


they denominated India intra Gangem and 
India extra Gangem ; a mode of diviſion that 
till very generally prevails. Of India intra 
Gangem, the principal theatre of the events 


recorded i in theſe pages, Nature herſelf ſeems 


to have fixed the eternal boundaries; for, on 
the weſt, it is terminated by the great and 
rapid river Indus ;* on the north and north- 


welt, by that ſtupendous chain of mountains 


to which the ancients gave the general name 
of Caucaſus ;+ on the eaſt, by the ſacred 
waters of the Ganges; and, on the ſouth, it is 
embraced by the Mare Erythræum, or Indian, 
Ocean, It muſt however be obſerved, that 
the accurate Ptolemy does not abſolutely aflert 
the Indus to be the boundary of India Pro- 
pria on the weſt ; for he aſſigns, as its con- 


fines on that ſide, the territory of the Paro- 


pamiſadæ (the Afghans of the preſent day); 
the province of Arachoſia, the modern Za- 
bleſtan ; and that of Gedroſia, at preſent 

„ denominated 


* That i is, by its moſt ele branch. 


F The different regions of this vaſt chain were Aikinguiſhed, by 
the particular names of Paropamiſus, Taurus, Emodus, and Imaus. 
Thus Pliny : © Funguntur inter ſe Imaus, Emodus, Paropamiſus, 


Caucaſus, à quibus tota decurrit India in planitiem immenſam et 


 gypro femilem.”* Plinius, lib. vi. cap. 17. 
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denominated Mocran. The reaſon and pro- 


riety of Ptolemy's fixing theſe provinces 
rather than the Indus as its weſtern termina- 
tion will be hereafter more clearly evinced, 
by a quoration from an author in elegance 
and accuracy not inferior to himſelf, when 
wie come to confider Hindoſtan according to 
the diviſions of the Orientals themſelves. 
Theſe provinces, indeed, ſeem to be con- 
fidered by Pliny * rather as a part of the 
Indian than the Perſian empire; to which 
he adds that of Aria, whole capital is the 
modern Herat : for this, however, he is con- 
demned by Cellarius, who obſerves, T 2uod 
de quatuor præqecturis Plinius dicit, videtur 
nimis lata terminorum extenſio. | 
Of the cities lying on the weſtern confines 
of India Propria, the moſt eminent (for 1 
ſhall confine myſelf, in this - geographical 
ſketch, to the conſideration of thoſe only 
which were diſtinguiſhed by their opulence 
and power) was Taxila, ſituated on the 
eaſtern bank of the Indus, on the ſite, as it 
is ſuppoſed, where the. caſtle and city of 
Attock now ſtands. This was the flouriſhing 
f capital of Taxiles, an Indian prince, or rajah, 

| who, 
Plinius, lib. * 20. 


+ Cellarii Geographia Antiquaz lib. iii. cap. 23. 
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ſovereign. 
was the determined enemy of Porus; and it 


E 133 1 
who, on the approach of Alexander, convinced, 
perhaps, that all oppoſition to ſo formidable a 
power would be in vain, went forth with con- 
ſiderable preſents to appeaſe and join the in- 
vader. Taxila is deſcribed by Strabo#® as the 
metropolis of a kingdom ſituated between the 
Indus and Hydaſpes, in extent as large as 
Egypt, well planted, and exceedingly fruitful, 
The city itſelf was not leſs diſtinguiſhed by the 
elegance of its ſtructure than by the wiſdom 
of thoſe juſt political inſtitutions by which it 
was governed. Taxiles, like Porus, ſeems to 


have been rather a name common to a race of 


kings, than the peculiar appellation of one 
The reigning prince of that name 


was chiefly by means of the information he 


received from this traitor, that Alexander was 


enabled to proſecute his hoſtile deſign upon 
that remote country. 5 | 

As it will be of material i ispo towards 
rightly underſtanding that portion of the In- 
dian hiſtory which records the circumſtances 
of Alexander's celebrated invaſion, to have a 
clear idea of its geography, we ſhall in this 
place, aſſiſted by the Memoir of Major Rennel 
on the ſubject, endeavour to trace the progreſs 


Strabo, lib. xv. p. 480. 
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* that conquerar through the region to which 
the natives themſelves have allotted the name 
of. Panjab, or the country of five rivers, from 
its being interſected by the five eaſtern branches 
of the Indus. By our conftantly giving, when 
we have any tolerable authority to guide us, 
the modern together with the ancient appel- 


| lation of any place, readers of every claſs will 
naturally be more intereſted in the narrative; 


and: the expedition of Alexander will, in ſome 
degree, be cleared from that gloom of myſtery 
and fable in which it hath been ſo long and 0 
deeply involved. 
From Taxila, which Mr. Rennel with great 
probability ſuppoſes to ſtand on the ſite of the 
| preſent Attock, becauſe it appears to have been 
in all ages the paſs on the Indus leading from 
Cabul and Candahar into India, and becauſe 
(he adds, in the words of Fraſer). Attock is 
the only .place where, from the ſtream being 
leſs rapid, an army can conveniently paſs ;”— 
from that celebrated capital, where he refreſhed 
himſelf and his army for ſome days, the Mace- 
donian conqueror advanced to the bank of the 
Hydaſpes, the moſt weſterly. of the five rivers, 
called in modern language the Behut or Che- 


lags, but in the An Akbery diſtinguiſhed 


by 
* 5 Akbery, vol. 1b, p. 232. | 
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by a name ſomewhat ſimilar in ſound to its 


claſſical appellation, the Beduſta. It is rather 


remarkable, that Ptolemy's mode of writing 
the word comes ſtill nearer to that of the Ayeen 
Akbery ; on which paſſage Cellarius remarks, 
te Prave Bedaſpen adpellavit Plolemæus: but, 
with great deference to the opinion of the 
learned, from the high corrobating authority 
of the Ayeen Akbery, I contend that Ptolemy's 


may be the true reading. The Hydaſpes is re- 


preſented as à noble river, which, taking its 
riſe in the Indian Caucaſus, mingles its waters 
with thoſe of the Aceſines, and at length, to- 
gether with that river, rolls into the Indus at 
Multan. It ſeems to have been the boundary 
between the kingdom of. Taxiles and that 
moſt formidable of Indian warriors, hag re 
nowned Porus. 

Concerning Porus himſelf, and the extent of 

his dominions, many diſcordant and very un- 


ſatisfactory accounts have been given both by 
ancient and modern writers. The ſubject will 


more properly come under our conſideration 
hereafter; and therefore it will be ſufficient in 
this place to inſert a remark of Sir W. Jones, e 

that his capital was moſt probably Lahor, or 
Lawhore, the preſent metropolis of Panjab, 


whoſe 


bort Deſcription of Aſa, prefixed to Nad Shah, 
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whoſe name is often applied to the province 
_ Itſelf. Lahore, or Lehawer, as it is ſaid in the 
| Ayeen Akbery to have been called i in ancient 
aſtronomical tables, was undoubtedly in an- 
cient times a very conſiderable kingdom, and 
no other city in its neighbourhood ſeems of 
conſequence enough to have been the capital 
of ſo celebrated a prince as Porus. With the 
greateſt deference, however, to the high au- 
thority juſt mentioned, Imuſt remark, that the 
kingdom of Porus is expreſsly affirmed by 
Strabo®* to be the country * between the Hy- 


daſpes and the Aceſines; extenſive, opulent, | 
and containing near three hundred towns.” 


Concerning theſe, however, Cellarius re- 
marks, that many of them might have been 
mere villages. Lahore is ſituated on the Hy- 
draotes, or Rauvee. - 
* Amidſt a violent ſtorm of hail and lightning, 
which concealed his army, and which may in 
ſome degree account for the traditionary ſtory 
mentioned by Mr. Hamilton 1 that he was a 
great On} ; Alexander, in ſpite of the 
1 army 
Meragv Js Tov T % zl Tov Axcoiyou, ar. Tov nage 60 


n T6009 xas wyzhn, sd Ts R Teh TEK X00 Wy WONEWY. Strabo, 
lib. xv. p. 663. | 


: + Cellarii Geog. Ant. tom, ſecund. p. 529. 
I See Hamilton's Voyage to the Eaſt- Indies, vol. i. p. 128. 
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where his camp ſtood. 
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army of Porus, drawn up on the oppoſite ſhare, 
paſſed the Hydaſpes, accordin g to Mr. Rennel's 

ſuppoſition, : at the place where the fortreſs of | 
Rotas now ſtands; and, after defeating that 
prince in a regular engagement, advanced to 
the banks of the ſecond, river of the Panjab, 

called by the ancients the Aceſines, but known 
to the preſent Indians by the name of Jenaub. 
This branch of the Indus is repreſented by 
Arrian“ as exceedingly broad, deep, rapid, 
and abounding with rocks, which ſubjected 
both the invader and his army to the moſt im- 
minent danger. On the ſpot where he defeated 
Porus, he erected a city in memory of the vic- 
tory, which he called Nicæa; and another he 
denominated Bucephala, in honour of his fa- 
vourite horſe Bucephalus, who died 1n this, ex- | 
pedition of extreme old age, according to Arrian 


being on the verge of thirty. The former of 


theſe cities, we are informed by Ptolemy, was 
ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the Hydaſpes ; 
the latter near the weſtern bank, on the fite 
No more particular 
notice is taken of Nicza by the ancients than 
what is related aboye; nor can I find a town 
in the map of modern India correſponding with 
it in ſituation. Lahore has indeed been ſup- 

9 a poſed | 


* Arriani, lib. v. p. 222, editio Gronovii. 
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bord by ſome writers to-be the ancient Buce⸗ 
phala; and Bernier, when he was at that eity, 
made ſome inquiry into the truth of that fup- 
poſit tion, but remarks, that, though Abra 
Ader is ſufficiently known there under the name 
of Sekander Filifous, that is, Alexander, ſon of 
5 Philip; as to his kiorſe, they know it not. 1 | 
_ Having atrived, with ſome loſs, on the 
- eaſtern bank of the Aceſines, or Jenaub, Alex- 
ander, impatient to reach the Ganges, preſſed 
on with rapidity towards the third river, called 
by Strabo the Hyarotes, by Arrian the Hydra. 
otes, and by Ptolemy the Rhuadis, or Adris, 
In the Ayeen Akbery, T however, it is called 
the Tyrawiittce, which bears a ſtriking reſem- 
blance to Hyarotes ; but Rhuadis ſeems to be 
moſt conſonant to its preſent name, which is 
that of Rauvee. The Memoir ſuppoſes him to 
have paſſed the Rauvee, on the ſpot where La- 
hore now ſtands. Being arrived in the terri- 
tory of the Adraiſtæ, and having compelled 
Pimprama, tlieir capital, to capitulate, Alexan- 
der found a new and moſt formidable foe to 
encounter in the united forces of the Cathzi, 
the Malli, and the Oxydracæ. The city which 


their combined army attempted to defend againſt 


* Ses Bernier's iind letter in his jonny to Caſhmire, 
+ _ pas vol. ii. p. 1 131. | 
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the veteran Greeks was called Satigala, which 
Mr. Rennel thinks was fituated between La- 
hore and Multan, and conſiderably out of the 
direct route to the Ganges. It is but in very 
few inſtances that we are able to trace any re- 
mote ſimilitude between the ancient and mo- 
dern names of a country and people ſo Rttle 
known to the ancients as thoſe of India. The 
voluntary migration of ſome nations to 'hap= 
pier climes and wealthier regions, the neceſſary 
diſperſion of others by invaſion and conqueſt, 
the fluctuation to which languages are ſubject, 
the alteration of the beds of rivers, and many 
other natural and accidental cauſes, concur to 
render every attempt of this kind moſt uncer- 
tain and precarious. Although the exact fite 
of Sangala cannot now be aſcertained, it may 
not be improper to remark, that Mr. Hamiltott 
mentions, among the nations inhabiting to the 
fouth of the mouths of the Indus, a fierce race 
of naval robbers, called Sanganians, from San- 
gania, a province of Guzzerat ; and the fame 
tract, at the period of the voyage of Nearehus, 
was poſſeſſed by a people called Sarigadtanis. _ 
Of the Cathæi, the Oxydracæ, and the 
Malli, fince they are ſaid to have been the moſt 
powerful and warlike nations of India, it is 
neceſfary to give an account ſomewhat more 
OO 5 Particular, 
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particular, however imperfect and unſatisfac. 
tory. Kathai, or Kathay, the eaſtern appella- 
tion of China, being a word of Tartar extrac« 

tion, and in uſe, as may be proved from Cur. 
tius and Strabo, among the Aſiatic Scythians 
in the time of Alexander, has afforded oppor- 
tunity of conjecture that the Tartars had even 
at the time of this expedition extended their 
frontiers on that ſide as far as the Hyphaſis, 
or Setledge, in. whoſe neighbourhood the an- 
cients have fixed the reſidence. of the Cathæi, 
and thus had already in ſome degree laid the ba- 
ſis of their future conſequence and grandeur in 
Hindoſtan. This early connection between the 
northern Indians and their Tartar neighbours 
is rendered probable, by the conſideration that 
in ſome inſtances the languages of the two 
nations are not diſſimilar, ſince many words 
occur in each language which have a kindred 
orthography and ſignification. Indeed Mr. 
Hadley, * i in his Grammar of the Hindoſtan 
Language, ſeems to hint the poſſibility of its 
being originally derived from their Tartar in- 
vaders; and gives a remarkable inſtance of that 


ſimilarity in the name of the moſt celebrated 
conqueror of India, whoſe deſcendants for three 


e Journ 9 the e ſceptre: 
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« The ſignification of Tamerlane (properly 
Timur Lung) is Lame Timur; and the word 
uſed to expreſs Lame, in Hindoſtan, at this day, 


is Lungrau.” Of this origin probably were the 
Cathæi, whoſe manly and intrepid fortitude, dif= * 
played in the defence of Sangala, ſeems to juſ- 
tify their deſcent ſehen: ſo bold and Bandy a 
race.* 

The 3 . to have been fltuated at 
the confluence of the Hydraotes and the Ace- 
fines, that is, the Rauvee and Jenaub, in a di- 

rection ſouth · weſt of the Cathæi; and it is poſ- 
ſible, obſerves the Memoir, that the preſent 
city of Outch, or Atcha, might be the capital 


of that martial race. Mr. R. is of opinion that 
Alexander never penetrated into their domain, 


but only paſſed its limits on the coaſt. He hass 
marked, near the banks of the Hydraotes, the 
probable ſituation of that city, in the furious 
eſcalade of whoſe walls the hero who had been 
flattered in Perſia with the honours of deity, | 
for the ſecond time in this Indian campaign, 
found himſelf to be a mortal. The city of 
Vor. I. „ Outch 


lt muſt not be forgotten, that the Cathæi are called, in ſome 
ancient authors who have treated of Indian affairs, Cuthei, which 
rather tends to eorroborate than invalidate this conjecture ; for 
from hence the word Scuthe or Seythe has by ſome learned etymo- 
logiſts been deduced. | 
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Outch is at preſent included in : the eg 

528 Multan. 
Of che Malli and their ſition: we are 
| bie from a combination of local circum- 
ſtances that point out their reſidence, to ſpeak 
with greater certainty ; for they inhabited a 
fegion ſtill more to the ſouth-weſt, near the 
ſhore of the main ſtream of the Indus; “ and 
their capital,” ſays Mr. Rennel, was doubt. 
leſs Multan,” It may be proper, however, in 
this place, to note, that the Dutch traveller, 
Nieuhoff, mentions a hardy and warlike natian, 
called Malleans, whoſe refidence is on the tops 
of the high mountains of Malabar, and whom 
he ſuppoſes to be the ſame people with the 
Malli mentioned by Plutarch and Curtius. He 
deſcribes them as differing from the Malabars in 
their complexion, religion, and manners, and 
ſuperior to them in bravery, ingenuity, and 
_ honeſty. Their principal amuſement is hunt- 
ing amidſt the thick foreſts where they reſide, 
and where they catch in pits the elephant and 
tiger: they are governed by laws peculiar to 
themſelves, are ſcattered through ſeveral diſ- 
tricts in bodies of about five or ſix thouſand 
people, and each diſtrict has its ſeparate judge 
or captain. Malleam, their country, is ſituated 
on the mountains of Balagaut, about 150 miles 
1 north 
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north of Cape Comorin, and appears in the new 
map of Hindoſtan about the latitude of -10* 40. 


Having taken Sangala, and, urged by a ſpirit 
of revenge for its reſolute reſiſtance unworthy 


ſo great a cenqueror, having afterwards raſed 
it to the ground, Alexander returned, and, pur- 
ſuing his progreſs towards the Ganges, arrived ' 
at the fifth branch of the Indus, and moſt eaſt- 
erly river of India, which he paſſed in this ex- 
pedition, called by Pliny the Hypanis, by 
Arrian and Curtius the Hyphaſis, and by Pto- 


lemy the Zaradrus, The name of Zaradrus 


alone bears any reſemblance to its modern 
appellation, which is that of Suttuluz; or Sets 
ledge. In the Ayeen“ Akbery it is ſaid ancients 
ly to have been called Shetooder. On the eaſt. 
ern bank of that river the adventurous Mace- 


donian pauſed, not from any latent conviction 
of the impracticability of his ambitious; pro- 
| jet, but in conſtrained obedience to the united 


voice of his army, who refuſed to follow him 
over that dreary deſert of twelve days journey 


which ſtill lay between them and the Ganges, 
and to engage in unequal conteſt with the in- 


numerable armies, which, they were informed, 
the powerful and warlike nations that dwelt on 
its banks were able to pour into the field. The 
I 2; L 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 1 * ä 
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reader, by looking into the map adapted to the 


geography of Ptolemy, will obſerve, that the 
Zaradrus is formed by the confluence of two 
_ rivers. To the weſtern ſtream Ptolemy himſelf 
gives the name of Bipaſis. And here again we 
find a conſiderable reſemblance between Pto- 


liemy and the Ayeen Akbery ;* for the Bipaſis 


is called in the Ayeen Akbery Beypaſſa, al- 


though Cellarius again obſerves: Prolemæus 


vitioſe Bipaſis pro Hypaſis legit.” It is to the 
eaſtern current, and the main ſtream after this 
confluence, that he applies the appellation of 
Zaradrus. Conſonant to this is the remark of 


the Memoir, which 1 ſhall take the liberty to 


tranſcribe in the author's own words. The 
fourth river of the Panjab is the Beyah ; and 
the fifth is the Setlege, or Suttulus. The two 
rivers unite about mid-way between their 
ſprings and their junction with their Indus, 
and their mixed waters properly bear the name 
of Setlege. The Setlege, thus formed by the 
joint waters of the two rivers, is the Hyphaſis 
of Alexander, and is a very conſiderable river, 
being navigable two hundred miles above its 
conflux with the Indus. It paſſes from the 
South of, and not far from, the city of Mul- 
tan; and, about eighty miles below it, falls 
into 


* 


17e Alcbery, vol. i. 5.234 
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into the Indus.“ From the circumſtance of 
the deſert's being between Alexander and the 
Ganges, which is really the caſe between the 


lower parts of the Setledge and that river, 


(whereas the ſpace between it and the Beah is 


fertile and well- inhabited, ) Mr. R. ſuppoſes the 


Macedonian encampinent to have been between 


Adjodin, the ancient Ardone, and Debalpour, 
marked in the map of Ptolemy Dædalla. 


There he erected thoſe enormous altars, threw 
up thoſe ſtupendous mounds, and fabricated 
thoſe gigantic pieces of armour, by which, ſays 


Diodorus, he meant at once to amuſe and to 
deceive poſterity,” 


Had the army of Alexander purſued their 


march towards the banks of the Ganges, ma 
few days they would have arrived at another 


conſiderable river of India Propria, called by 
Pliny the Jomanes, and in modern language 
the Jumna, upon which the city of Delhi 


ſtands. In the Ayeen Akbery the Jomanes is 
called the Jown. Delhi was, at the period of 


this invaſion, a place of little importance, ha- 


ving been but newly founded, according to 
Feriſhta, by Delu the uſurper of the throne of 


Hindoſtan, and uncle of the Foor or Porus, 
who oppoſed the forces of Alexander. The 


vaſt city of Canouge, or Kinoje, was at that 


L 3 time, 
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time, and had been for many ſucceſſive cen- 


turies, the imperial reſidence of its monarchs; 
and hardly any fact sEeMED: to admit of. 
| ſtronger evidence, than that which Mr. R. in 


the firſt edition of his Memoir, has laboured 
to eſtabliſh—that the famous Palibothra of the 


ancients is not Halabas, or Allahabad, as 
_ P'Anville and almoſt all modern geographers 
have agreed, but this very ancient capital of 


Canouge. Late inquiries, however, made on 


the ſpot, evince that Palibothra ſtood on or 


very near the ſite of the preſent Patna, and 
was known to the natives by the name of Pa- 
taliputra. Between the Indus and the Hy- 
daſpes Pliny reckons 120 miles, Mr. R. 135; 


between the Hydaſpes and Hyphaſis Pliny 


reckons 390 miles, Mr. R. 3 50; between the 
Hyphaſis (that is, the part below the conflux 
of the Beah, where Alexander erected his al- 
tars) and the Jomanes is 336 miles, according 


to Mr. R. and thence to the Ganges 112 miles. 


The Ayeen Akbery having given the re- 
verſe of the diſtances between the five rivers of 
the Panjab, by the meaſurement of the Indian 
coſe, I ſhall conclude this account of its rivers 
with an extract from that book: From the 
Suttuluz to the Beah the diſtance is 50 coſe; 
from the Beah to the Rauvee 17 coſe ; from 


e | the 
* Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 132. 
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the Nawe to the , Jenaub 30 coſe; from 
the Jenaub to the Behut 20 coſe; from the 


Behut to the Sind 68 coſe.” The coſe is about 
two Engliſh miles. 


Returning, after this conſiderable tt 
to the banks of the Indus, as we deſcend ſouth- 


ward along the eaſtern ſhore, the map of an- 


cient geography exhibits to our view the coun- 
try of the Brachmanes, whoſe patriotic exer- 
tions, in favour of their invaded country, drew 


down upon them the ſevere vengeance of the 


Macedonian tyrant ; the kingdom of the Sa- 


braces, a powerful republic according to Cur- 
tius ; of the Sogdii, in whoſe country he built 


another city, which he called Alexandria ; of 
the Muſicani, whoſe king, revolting after ſub- 
miſſion, he ordered to be crucified ; of the 
Præſti, whoſe more-determined ſovereign, Oxy- 
canus, died bravely fighting for his country; 
the rich empire of Sabus, whoſe capital of Sin- 
domana opened its gates without oppoſition to 
receive the triumphant conqueror ; and, fi- 


nally, the noble iſland of Pattala, the preſent 
Tatta, where he conſtructed docks, and refitted - 


his fleet, for a ſtill more daring expedition. 
Of places on the modern map, correſpand- 


ing in ſituation with that of the people and 


regions above-mentioned, Mr, R, only parti- 


L 4 7 cularizes 
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cularizes Bhakor, which, he obſerves, anſwers 
to the poſition and deſcription.of the country 
of the Muſicani; and Hajacan, now a circar 
or diviſion of Sindy, which he conjectures to 
have been the territory of Oxycanus: he ſub. 
joins, that in Sindomana we may recognize 
the country of Sindy itſelf, or at leaſt that 
portion of it through which the river Sinde, 
the domeſtic appellation of the Indus, flows in 

the latter part of its courſe, 
Southward of the mouths of the Indus we 
find the Canthi Sinus; that is, the Gulph of 
Sindy, or Cutch; and the great maritime city 
and port of Barygaza, which likewiſe gave its 


name to the neighbouring gulph, now called 
Cambay. Barygaza may be the modern Bar- 


gant, or probably Baroach, a city ſtanding on 
the banks of the river Nerbuddah, the Noma- 


dus of Ptolemy, To this emporium all the 
riches of the peninſula were anciently brought, 
through the Balagaut mountains, from the 
rich and celebrated cities of Tagara and Plu- 


thana, the Deoghir and Pultanah of the mo- 


| derns.* On the Sinus Barygazenus ſtood Su- 


para, probably Chitpore, which Cellarius ſays 


has been taken for the Ophir of Scripture, . 
though others, den is Joſephus, 08 


pole. 
, » Feo Aſiatic hand vol. i. P. 371. 
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poſe it to have been the Aurea Cherſonefus; 
becauſe abounding with all the commodities 
which Solomon received from Ophir. ' Farther 
ſouthward is Simyllæ Emporium, correſpond- 
ing in ſituation to Swalley, on the river 
Tapti; the ancient Binda. To the ſouth of 
the Simyllæ Promontorium, among many 
obſcure cities, we may notice Tyndis, which 
Mr. R. ſuppoſes to have ſtood on the ſite of 
Goa; Calecaris, the modern Calicut; Bale- 
patna, probably Balipatan; and Byzantium 
and Muziris, two conſiderable marts of India, 
but greatly infeſted by pirates, as indeed the 
neighbourhood is at this day. Muziris, Mr. R. 
inclines to think, is the modern Merjee or 
Meerzaw ; Nitrias, the ſeat of thoſe pirates, 
the preſent Newtya ; and Barace, Barcelore. 
Below the river Baris were ſituated Elancon 
emporium and Cottiora metropolis ; at the 


extreme ſouthern point, the town and pro- 


montory of Comar, which anſwers to Cape 
Comorin ; and to the ſouth-eaſt of that cape 


the great iſland of Tiprobana or Ceyloan. 
Having paſſed round the Comarian pro- 


montory, called by the Indians Gebal Kama- 


rum, the map of Ptolemy, preſents to our 


view the Sinus Colchicus, which is ſeparated 


from the Sinus Argaricus (ſo called from 


Colchi 


:f ave I] 


Colchi and Argari, two cities of commercial 


eminence on the coaſt) by the promontory 


of Cory, or Colis, and near it ſtands the 
inſula Cory, now called Ramankoil, or the 
temple of Rama. The famous ridge of rocks 
extending from this iſland to Manar, on the 
iſland of Ceyloan, called Adam's Bridge, Sir 
W. Jones contends ſhould be entitled Rama's 
| Bridge;* and the preſent name of this pro- 
montory and iſland ſtrengthens his remark, 
Madura Regia Pandionis muſt doubtleſs mean 
the Madura of modern maps; Nigamma 

metropolis anſwers to Nega-paran ; Chaberi 
Oſtia and Chaberi Emporium indiſputably 
point out the port of the river Caveri and 
city of Caveri-patan; Melange, or rather 


Maliarpha Emporium, not far diftant upon 


the coaſt, ſeems to be Meliapour, or Mal. 
liapore, as Hamilton writes it ; Puduce, Pul- 
licat; and Sobura, Soopour. Entering the 
great Sinus Gangeticus, or Gulph of Bengal, 
we find Cotto-bara, perhaps Devi-catta, or 
Cotta-patan ; and Sippora, plainly Narfipoor, 
Meſolia marks the diſtrict of Maſulipatan ; 
Cocola is undoubtedly Cicacole; and Coſamba 
| anſwers in fituation to Balaſore. Near the 


mouths of the Ganges were ſeated the 


Calingæ. 


dee Afiatic Reſearches, vol. i. p. 2 57. 


Et } -: 
Calingz. A city denominated Calingipatam 
is marked on Mr, R.'s map; and it is not 
impoſſible that the once-impregnable fortreſs 
of Callinger, in the Soobah of Allahabad, 
of ſo great antiquity, that the Ayeen Akbery 
ſays,* * no one can tell by whom it was 
founded,” might have owed to them its name 
and exiſtence. 
The Ganga Regia of ee Mr. R. in- 
forms us, has been ſuppoſed to be Gour or 
Lucknowti, whoſe extenſive and ſtupendous 
ruins ſeem to juſtify the aſſertion; and higher 
up on the main ſtream of the Ganges the two 
moſt potent nations of India, the Gangarides 
and the Praſii, or, as Ptolemy calls them, 
Praſiatæ, had their reſidence. Athenagarum, 
from its ſituation, Mr. R. ſuppoſes to be 
Odde; the Uxentius Mons, the hills of 
Bundelcund and Bahar; Maliba, Matura; 
Panaſſa, Panna, the famous diamond mine; 
and Palibothra, Pataliputra, or Patna, Of 
the Gangarides, who are ſometimes called 
Callinge Gangaridæ, from being intermixed 
with the Calinge, Gangia Regia was pro- 
bably the capital; but the great city f 
Palibothra, which not only gave law bur 
name to a vaſt un diſtrict, was the 
celebrated 


* Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 36. 
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| celebrated metropolis of the Praſii. "They 


were, indeed, frequently denominated from 
thence Palibothri, and their king Palibothrus, 
and ſo formidable were they in the field, that 
the ſoldiers of Alexander, as we have before 
hinted, terrified at the accounts brought to 


them of their intrepidity and reſources, re. 


fuſed to paſs the Hyphaſis, and advanced to 


the banks of the Ganges, even when within 
twelve days march of that river. 


With reſpect to the nations that inhabited 
the inland regions of the peninſula, nothing 


deciſive can be aſcertained concerning them 


from the accounts of authors commonly 


called claſſical; for, as the Greeks had very 


imperfe& and inadequate ideas of the parts 
of India which they did traverſe, it is not to 


' | be ſuppoſed they could arrive at any very 


authentic information concerning the parts 
which they did not explore. To this dearth 
of geographical knowledge, their total igno- 
rance of the Indian language not a little con- 
tributed ; and their fondneſs for moulding 


foreign names to a Grecian form has added 


much to the confuſion in which both the 


| hiſtory and geography of that people are in- 
volved. This cuſtom was ſo prevalent among 
them, that Sir William Jones has remarked 


that 
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that there is hardly an Afiatic word, beſide 
Por, or Porus, which they have not cor- 
rupted.» Who, indeed, could have imagined, © 
that out of Ucha, s the name of an Indian 
nation, Oxydracz, a compound Greek word, 
ſignifying ſharp-/ighted, ſhould have been 
formed 'and applied in their hiſtory to that 
people ; that Gogra ſhould be converted into 
Agoramis; and Renas into Aornus ? By in- 


dulging their fancy in this romantic manner, 


they have thrown difficulties, almoſt inſupe- 
rable, in the way of the geographer and the 
hiſtorian ; and they have nearly defeated the 
end which their vanity had in view, by 
obſcuring their brighteſt exploits, and giving 
their victories almoſt the air of fiction. In- 
ſtead, therefore, of engaging farther in uſe- 
leſs diſcuſſions relative to the names and 
ftuation of the various inferior cities of 
ancient India, let us direct our attention to 
the capital; an object at once magnificent 
and intereſting, and of which their accounts 
are more particular as well as more uniform, 7 


CHAP. 


dee, on this ſubjeR, Aſiatic Reſearches, vol. i. p. 2. 
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W the Extent and Grandeur of the City of Pali. 

© Bothra, the ſuppoſed Capital of ancient Tndia, 
2 caccording to the claſſical Writers of Gree 
and Rome. The Accounts given by oriental 
- Writers of the Magnificence of Canouge, its 
© Metropolis in leſs remote Airas. — A ſhirt] 
| biftorical Account of the . f whe: 
3 and * | & 
| 90 
HE riches, i ſplendour, and magnis | 
"tude, of a capital are the moſt de- 

Ade he of the extended commerce; the 
power, and conſequence, of an empire. In 
_ reviewing the ancient glory of each ſucceſſive 
| metropolis of India, we ſhall be led to ad- 
mire the genius and induſtry ' of. that cele- 
brated people, and the wiſdom and policy 
of their governors, who raiſed it to that 
degree of ſuperior eminence. 
Although it be now determined that Pa. 
libothra and Canouge were not the ſame. 


4 capitals, yet the circumſtances that led to 
that 
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| that conjecture are very. ſtrong, and defitve 
eme notice. 
Palibothra is 5 on the map = of Pro- 
lemy in the 27th degree of north latitude ; 
in Mr. R.'s map Canouge is fixed in latitude 
2% 3/, an inconſiderable difference indeed, 
when we recollect that the one is tie moſt 
ancient and the other the moſt modern map 
extant, Indeed it is worthy of remark, and 
greatly to the honour of Ptolemy's fidelity, 
that on a compariſon of the latitudes of five 
different places between the Indus and Ganges, 
Mr. R. found the greateſt difference to be 
only twelve minutes between the latitudes 
of that geographer and his own. Palibothra; 
he obſerved, in the former edition ef his 
Memoir, T is placed by Ptolemy between the 
towns of Maliba on the weſt and Athena- 
garum on the eaſt. The latitude given for 
Palibothra is within three miles of that of 
Canouge : now the latitudes of Maliba and 
Athenagarum are nearly thoſe of Matura 
and Audiah, or Oude; and the proportional 
diſtances of the former from Palibothra 
anſwer W to thoſe of the MINE from 


| Canouge. 


But 


Ds Ptolomzi Geograph. Aſiæ, Tab. 10. 


<4 Memoir, firſt edition, p. 42. 
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But the great circumſtance that ſeemed to 
var the ſuppoſition of Mr. R. beyond all 


doubt was, the relation given us of the 


aſtoniſhing opulence and ſplendour of Palt- 
bothra in all the ancient writers of foreign 
extraction, and the corroborating teſtimony 
of the native hiſtorians of India, in regard to 


Canouge, who, in their deſcription of this 


great city, fill us with the loftieſt notions of 
Its power, extent, population, and grandeur, 


Mr. R. has preſented us with a curſory ac- 


count of both thoſe cities; but I ſhall take 
a more extenſive retroſpect of the hiſtory of 
thoſe celebrated places, and conſider what 
may be collected from writers of moſt ancient 
date, compared with more modern accounts. 
_ Pliny, ſpeaking of the capital of the Praſii, 
ſays : ** Omnium in India prope, non modo in hoc 


tractu, potentiam claritatemque antecedunt Praſii, 


ampliſſima urbe ditiſſimaque Palibotra. * Pto- 
lemy denominates it Han. GH Barmer, the 
royal Palibothra; and Strabo,+ from the 


account of Megaſthenes, who had been there, 
particularizes its ſituation, extent, and di- 


menſions. He aſſerts that it was ſituated at 
the conflux of another river with the Ganges; 5 
that its figure was that in 

length 


* Find, 1 lib. vi. cap. 19. 4 $trubo, lid, xv. p. G7. 


led 


+ 36, 11. 


| Kngth it was eighty ſtadia, in breadth fifteen 


ſtadia; that it had a fortification of wood, 
with turrets for the archers to ſhoot from, 


and was ſurrounded by a vaſt ditch, as well 


for the ſake of defence as to receive the filth 


of ſo large a city. 


Arrian * calls it weyiew 1 bes, the 
greateſt city among the Indians; and adds, 
that it was ſituated at the point of con- 


fluence of the Erannaboa and the Ganges. 


By the Erannaboa he is ſuppoſed to have 


meant the Jomanes, and he writes the word 
5 Palimbothra. 


He gives the ſame number 
of ſtadia for its length and breadth as 
Strabo; mentions the prodigious foſſe, whoſe 
breadth was ear debe, ſex Jugerum, and 


forty-five feet deep; that there were on its 


walls five hundred and ſeventy towers, and 
that it had fixty-five gates. Such is the 
account given of the city itſelf by thoſe 
ancient geographers, by Pliny and Arrian. 


Of the vaſt power and military forces of 


the reigning ſovereigns of Palibothra we 
find particular mention made in the hiſtorians 
Diodorus Siculus, in Curtius, in Juſtin, and 
Plutarch, from whoſe accounts we ſhould be 
led to think that the kings of the Prefit 
"Foz. -M. and 

85 Arrianus, p. 324. | | 


xt 278 1. | 
and. Gangarides, on any national emergency, 
conſtantly united their armies, or at leaſt 
were joined in the ſtricteſt bonds of alliance, 


for their names are invariably mentioned to- 


gether. The king of the Gangarides was 


moſt probably a rajah tributary .to the ſu- 
Home. rajah of Palibothra, or, as was for- 


merly conjectured, Canouge. 

Diodorus informs us, that when Alexan- 
der had paſſed the Hyphaſis, he was inform- 
ed, that, if he continued his progreſs towards 
the Ganges, after croſſing a deſert of twelve 
(Curtius ſays eleven) days j Journey, he would 
meet on the banks of that river the moſt 
formidable ſovereign of India, called Xam- 
branes, king of the Gangarides, a name 
which ſeems here intended to include both 
nations, at the head of an army of twenty 
thouſand horſe, two hundred thouſand foot, 
two thouſand chariots of war, 
thouſand fighting elephants. Curtius calls + 


the king of the Gangarides and Pharraſis, h 


by which he muſt mean the Praſians of other 
writers, Agrammes, aſſerts that he guarded 
the frontiers of his dominions with twenty, 
thouſand horſe and two hundred thouſand 


foot, and that he could bring into the field 
two 


1 . lib. ix. cap. 2. 


Diod. Sic, lib. xvii. p. 678. 


and four 


| - 179. 7 
"two thouſand chariots and * thouſand 5 


elephants. Plutarch computes the power 


, and forces of theſe mighty kings at a ſtill 


more extravagant rate; for he ſays, their 
combined army amounted to eighty thouſand 
horſe, two hundred thouſand foot, eighty 
thouſand armed chariots, and fix thouſand 
elephants of war. Convinced that the mag- 
nitude of theſe forces would appear incredible 
to his r.aders, he aſſures them it was no idle 
report ; for that Sandrocottus (the Sinſar- 
chund of Feriſhtah's Indian hiſtory), who 


| Was then but a youth, and ſaw Alexander i in 


his camp, ſome years afterwards conquered 


| theſe countries with an army of ſix 


undred thouſand men ; ; and bought the 


friendſhip of Seleucus, the ſucceſſor of Alex- 
ander, with a preſent of five hundred ele- 


phants. Sandrocottus told the ambaſſadors 


of Seleucus, that the prince at that time 


reigning was deteſted for his cruelty and 
deſpiſed for the meanneſs of his extraction; 
and that moſt probably, if Alexander had 
puſhed on to the Ganges, he would have 


been victorious over him, from the general 


diſſaffection that reigned among his troops. 
NM 4 Curtius | 


* Plut. in Vita Alex. 
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Curtius * relates the ſame circumſtance of 
Agrammes, which word is perhaps only a 
corruption of Xambranes; adding, that his 
father was of the baſeſt rank of plebeians, 
and with great difficulty ſubſiſted by follow- 
ing the occupation of a barber ; but that 
having, from the beauty of his perſon, at- 
tracted the notice of the reigning queen, 
ſhe had exalted him to a ſhare of her bed; 


in return for which inſtance of royal con- 


deſcenſion, the ungrateful wretch had mur- 
dered his ſovereign, uſur ped her kingdom, 
'and maſſacred the lawful heir of the throne, 


to make way for the elevation of his own 


ſon to empire. 
Juſtin : gives to Alexander the honour of 


conquering the Gangarides, but mentions 


another nation by the name of Cuphites 
(Grævius his commentator thinks it ſhould 
be Sophites, but both are probably miſtaken 
in the name), who were ready to engage 


him with two hundred thouſand horſe, but 


with whom his haraſſed ſoldiers ' refuſed to. 
nn,” demanding to be led back to their 


native 


— — 


* Ceterum qui regnant, uon modo ignobi Jem eſſe fed. etiam le 


fortis < quippe patrem efus tonſorem viæ diurno queftu propulſantem 
famam. Curtius, editio Snakemb. tom. ii. p. 679. 


4 Juſtinus, lib. xit, cap. . 


rial city of Hindoſtan. | 
| reign of Krithen, one of the moſt ancient 


© 18 } 
native country, that their mangled and ema- 
ciated carcaſes might at laſt find reſt in the 
ſcpulchres of their fathers. 

Bur it is now time to inquire whether the 
accounts given us of Canouge, by the ori- 
ental hiſtorians, in any degree equal the 
lofty deſcription of Palibothra above-recited. 

The {ame elegant and learned Abul Fazil, 
who, at the command of Sultan Akber, 
compiled the Ayeen Akbery, alſo tranſlated, 
by the deſire, of his maſter, the famous 


| Indian hiſtorical poem called the Mahabbarat, 


or Hiſtory of the great War. In the Mahab- 
barat, Owde, the capital of a province of 
the ſame name to the north-eaſt of Bengal, 
is ſaid to have been the firſt regular impe- 
It was built in the 


rajahs, a name which 1s likewiſe applied to a 


deity of the Hindoos. That ancient city,“ 


ſays Sir W. Jones, in the Aſiatic Reſearches,* 
« extended, it we may believe the Bramins, 


| over a line of ten yojans, or about forty 


miles; and the preſent city of Lucknow was 

only à lodge for one of its gates. It is ſup- 

PO to have been the birth-place of Rama. 
m_— The 


* See Afiatic Reſearches, vol. i. p. 259. 
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T be Ayeen Akbery * reports Owde to have 


been in ancient time 148 coſs in length and 


36 coſs in breadth. According to the Ma- 


habbarat, Owde continued the imperial city 


during the ſpace of about fifteen hundred 


years, when one of the princes of the dy- 
a race who boaſted 
their name and deſcent from the Sun, erected 
upon the banks of the Ganges the great city 
the circumference of whoſe 
walls 1s there ſaid to have been fifty coſs, or 


naſty of the Surajahs, 


of Canouge, 


one hundred miles. 

This event took place about the year 1000, 
before the Chriſtian æra. 
pure worſhip of the Deity, preſcribed by 


Brahma, is faid about this period to have 
degenerated into an idolatrous veneration of 
the hoſt of heaven and the elements of 


| nature, Temples and images were erected, 
and ſacred rites inſtituted, in honour of the 


memory of heroes eminent in arts or. ſuc- 
and Canouge was adorned... 


with the lofty e raiſed by reha vanity 


ceſsful in war; 


and vulgar ſuperſtition, 


Sinkol, a native of Canouge, _ the third 
emperor in ſucceſſion after the extinction of 


the dynaſty above-mentioned, is aſſerted, in 


the 


- 


_ * Ayeen Akbery, vol. = p- 41. 


The ſimple and 


bers; 
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the ſame book, to have kept up an army, 
whoſe magnitude greatly exceeds, in the 


number of foot and horſe, the forces enu- 


merated' by Plutarch; and in that of ele- 


phants, it is remarkable, exactly equals the 


amount ſtated by Diodorus Siculus. Sinkol 
brought into the field againſt Affraſiah, king 


of Perſia, four thouſand elephants of war, a 
hundred thouſand horſe, and four hundred 


thouſand foot; a force which, except in the 
number of elephants, ought not to be thought 
incredible, ſince (not to mention Xerxes's 
million) Timur is acknowledged to have had 


at one time nine hundred thouſand men in 
the field; ſince Aurengzeb, in this century, 


maintained a ſtanding force of five hundred 
thouſand men; ſince the army which follow- 
ed Mahommed Shah to the plains of Karnal 
was fo vaſt as to defy computation, and, 


according to the ſtrong expreſſion of a modern 
writer, © to be famiſhed by its own num- 


23 


4 | tions : : 


and fince a Soobahdar of the Decan, - 
almoſt in our own times, could bring into 
the field an army of cighty thouland horſe 
and two hundred thouſand foot. - 

The ſon and ſucceſſor of Sinkol dying 
without iſſue to inherit the throne, we are 
told Canouge | was involved in civil diſtrac- 
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tions: but. afterwards we find Delu, the 
founder of Delhi, reigning in peace and 
ſplendour upon its throne, till invaded by the | 


uſurper Foor {the father of that Porus who 


was the antagoniſt of Alexander), who took 
him priſoner, _ and ravaged his metropolis, | 


but ſeems not to have made it the ſeat of 


his empire. | 
Sinſarchund, or Sandrocottus, the ſucceſſor 

of Porus, who took advantage of the con- 

vulſed ſtate of the empire, occaſioned by that 


invaſion, to raiſe himſelf to the throne, at 


the head of an immenſe army, reſtored to 


Canouge the honour of being the capital of 


Hindoſtan, and received there the ambaſſadors 
of Seleucus, the ſucceſſor of Alexander, 
among whom was Megaſthenes, the princi- 
pal negotiator between the two monarchs, 
about three hundred years before the Chriſtian 
æra. Jona, the ſecond in ſucceſſion from 


Sinſarchund, is ſaid not only to have reigned 


himſelf in great tranquillity at Canouge, but 


his poſterity afterwards are related to have 


peaceably poſſeſſed the throne during a period 
of ninety years, 
Callian Chund, a warlike and ſanguinary 5 
prince, who reigned over Hindoſtan about 
170 years before Chriſt, and may poſſibly 


be 
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be the Demetrius of Juſtin, * is ſaid i in Feriſh- | 


| | tah to have been driven, on account of his 


tyranny, from the throne, by a general in- 


ſurrection of the rajahs dependent upon his 


authority. With him the regular empire of 
India may be ſaid to have fallen; for, after 
this event, many years of diſcord and anarchy 


enſued, and each more powerful rajah became 


alternately a competitor for the bs a 


authority. 


A long period of obſcurity in the hiſtory 
of the kings of Canouge now ſucceeds; but 


in this dearth of Indian hiſtory we may 


derive a glimmering of information from the 

Roman annals; where we are informed, that, 
in the time of Auguſtus, an Indian embaſſy 
arrived at Rome from a monarch of the name 


of Porus, who boaſted in his letters that 


ſix hundred kings or rajahs were tributary . 


to him; which, if true, could only be true 
of the ſupreme lord or emperor of Hindoſtan, 


Now Jona in Feriſhtah is ſaid to have been 
a grand nephew of Foor; and it is not im- 


| poſſible that one of the ſame family might 


have headed the rebellious rajahs, and fixed 
the ſupreme dominion once more in his own 
martial Line, This diſquiſition, however, more 

| property 
» See Juſtin, lib. xli. cap. ö. 
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properly belongs to the general Uiftory of 
India, than to this abridged account of Ca- 
nouge and its kings. TI ſhall therefore paſs 


on to the reign of Baſdeo, that monarch, 
who,- according both to Perſian and Hindoo 


writers, entertained in this capital Baharam 
Gore, king of Iran, or Perſia, who had 
come in the diſguiſe of a merchant, to ex- 
195 plere the truth of what he had heard con- 


cerning its vaſt opulence and the grandeur 
off its monarch. In the neighbourhood of 
this city he is ſaid to have met with a wild 


elephant, who in the ſeaſon of luſt had 
_. ruſhed furiouſly from the woods, and attack- 
ing Baharam was ſlain by him. The celebrity 
het acquired by this feat was the means of 
his introduction to the notice of the king, 
atwhoſe- court he was known by ſome nobles 


who had been in Perſia, and reluctantly con- 
ſtrained to aſſume his proper character, in 


which he was treated with the utmoſt mag- 


nificence, and in the end eſpouſed the only 


daughter of the Indian monarch.* 
Who were the two Phi aotes, father and 
ſon, who reigned in India when Apollonius 
Tyanzus, according to his biographer Phi- 
loſtratus, viſited that country in the firſt cen- 


tury, 


,  Mickhond 0 Texeira, p. TO and Feriſntah, p. 13. 


elt 
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tury, the ſcanty records we have of Indians : 
affairs at this period will not guide us in deter- 


mining; they were, however, probably among 


the number of thoſe more formidable rajahs, 


who, during the civil commotions, roſe to the 


imperial diadem. The ſame Philoſtratus in- 


forms us, that the kingdom of the ancient 
Porus, on the weſtern ſide of India, was at the 
ſame time governed by Mandrus. I take the 
kingdom of Mandrus to have been that of 
Delhi, which was about this time riſing into 


great eminence as the rival metropolis of Ca- 
nouge. 


Leaving for future llc. the dubious : 
names and characters of the ſucceſſors of theſe 
princes in the ſovereignty of India, mentioned 
either by Indian or Roman hiſtorians, we come. 


to the reign of Rhamdeo Rhator, or the Ma- 
ratta, who, in the beginning of the fifth cen- 


tury, after a campaign of five months, having 
ſubdued near FiveE HUNDRED rebellious rajahs 
and, zemeendars, entered Canouge in all the, 
pomp and triumph of a conqueror. In me- 
mory of his victories, he made a magnificent 
feſtival, for his army in that metropolis, and 
divided among his ſoldiers the ſpoils of the 


vanquiſhed rajahs, diſtributing to each forty | 
pieces of gold, and throwing to the populace | 
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a third part of the amazing booty. He reign- 
ed fifty-four. years in Canouge, and ſeems to 
have eſtabliſhed the empire on a new and 


more permanent baſis. 


The laſt king of Canouge, e as the 
metropolis of a great empire, was Maldeo, 


who likewiſe added the kingdom of Delhi 


to his dominion. In his reign, that is, in 
the beginning of the ſixth century, we are 
told that this city was grown ſo populous, 
that there were in it thirty thouſand ſhops 
in which areca or beetle- nut,“ which the 
Hindoos almoſt univerſally uſe as the Euro- 
peans do tobacco, was ſold ; and ſixty thou- 
ſand bands of muſicians and fingers, who 


paid a tax to the government, reſided there : 


from which circumſtance we may judge of the 
great extent, and, it may be added, the diſſi- 


er. of this renowned capital. 


From this period we read no more of 


Canouge as the metropolis of Hindoſtan; 
for, Maldeo dying at the end of forty years, 
and having no iſſue, every petty rajah again 
rendered himſelf independent in his govern- 


ment. 7 


In the Ayeen Akbery it is ſaid, that the Soobah of Agra, * 
which Canouge ſtands, is remarkable for producing very excellent 
beetle-leaf. In the fame book, under Sircar KIR OIE, (p. 41.) 


the reader will notice Pur TTALT and PUTTYALYPOOR, 
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ment. It ſtill continued, however, a very 


magnificent city; its rajah poſſeſſed the firſt 
rank, both of civil and military diſtinction; 
and we find his name particularly mentioned 
among the five great rajahs who united to 


oppoſe the firft invaſion of Subuctagi, or 
Sabektekin, as the Arabians, and D'Herbelot 


after them, write the word. When Sultan 
Mahmud Gaznavi, about the year 1000, pe- 
netrated through the mountains of Tibet, 
and inveſted Canouge, he is ſaid there to 


have ſeen a city which raiſed its head to the 
firmament, and which in ftrength and ſtruc- 


ture might juſtly, boaſt to have no equal. 
We are informed that its reigning ſovereign, 


Rajah Korrah, affected to live in great pomp 


and ſplendour, but that, nor being prepared 
for ſo unexpected an attack, he ſurrendered 


himſelf and his city to the ſultan, who ſtaid 
in Canouge three days. + Thus Canouge = 
length became an appendage to the great 


empire eſtabliſhed by Mahmud, from its 


capital Gazna, called Gaznavide; ; and we 


read little more of it worthy notice in the 


domeſtic hiſtory of India. 
Turning to the Aycen Akbery, and look - 


ing for Canouge, under the Soobah in which 


: 1 Feriſhtah, vol. i, p· 27. + Ibid. p. 57. | 
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it is fituated, 1 find nothing deſcriptive of 
its anclent extent and grandeur, but only the 


icorroborative ite that, «7 in ancient 8 


"ttt tries," Kindje was the CAPITAL city of Hin- 

Toſtan :” nor is there any hiſtorical account, 
Hs ufual, added to the ſhort geographical 
etch of the province. There is, however, 


A valuable fragment of hiſtory annexed to the 


account of 'the Soobah of Delhi, which will 
be of material ſervice to me in the ſubſequent 
ages: and in that hiftory there is an alluſion 
9 ſovereign of Canouge, which ſeems | to 


prove, norwitfiftanding the evidence 1 have 


cited to the contrary, that ſo late as the y year 
588 of the Hegira, or A. D. 1192, the rajah 
of Canouge was {ſtill the ſupreme ſovereign 


of the empire of Hindoſtan. Indeed it ex- 
Prelsly affirms it of Raz jan Jychund, the prince | 


ien reigning; but whether that prince aſ- 


cended the throne by hereditary right or by 
violence 1 is not to be aſcertained. It is indeed 


4 beautiful ftory, and, though ſomewhat 


romantic towards the conclulioh, fully proves 
the abſolute depen dance of all the inferior 
rajahs upon the monarch of Canouge. | This, 


+ «» +4 


However, is by no means the only evidence 


which that book ſupplies in favour of the 
ſuppoſition that e was once the im- 


* 8 


bog 
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. city, not only of a vaſt kingdom 3 


Ganges, as is conjectured by Mr. Rennel, 
but of all Hindoſtan. Although the rajah 
of Guzzurat, as that gentleman obligingly 
informed me, might have been the Babara 


of Edriſi, yet that, in the early periods of 
the Hegira, even the remote kingdom of Gua- 


zurat was dependant on the ſovereign of 
Canouge is manifeſt from the hiſtory there 


given of that Soobah, in which it is expreſsly 
aſſerted, upon the authority of Hindoo n- 


nals, that in A. H. 154, Bunſrai became the 
firſt independent monarch of -Guzzurat, and 


that the earlieſt effort of his rebellion was 
was going to Canouge.” 


If the hiſtorical 
accounts in the Ayeen Akbery are not ta be 


depended upon, where is authenticity to be 
found? We muſt at leaſt be guided by them 
until we can obtain others more genuine; 


and I ſhall ever be happy to improve and 
correct my hiſtory by them, when in my 
eee to acquire more certain documents. 
The oriental writers are extravagant in 
their accounts of the immenſe wealth aequi- 


red by Mahmud in his expedition againſt 


un 


* Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii, p.89. 
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: Oanonge * They ſay that India was then 
divided among ſeveral kings, of which one 


who had the title of Balhara, a word ſignify- | 
ing king of kings, and reigned at Canouge, 


was the chief. They affirm the conqueſt of 
the kingdom of Balhara, which at length he 
accompliſhed, to be the molt illuſtrious of all 
his exploits ; and enumerate the immenſe 
wealth and the incredible number of _ 
be carried back to Gazna. D'Herbelot, i! 
copying thoſe writers, as I ſhall hevcatter 


| | prove, has mis-ſpelt the word Kinoje ; he 
writes it Kiſraje, and has led the authors of | 


the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, who verbally 
| tranſlate the article from the Bibliotheque 
Orientale, into the ſame error. 

Sir William Jones, f ſpeaking of this part 


of India, fays : © The ancient ſyſtem of go- 


vernment which prevailed in this country 
ſeems to have been perfectly feudal ; all the 
territories were governed by rais, or rajahs, 
| 3 88 5 who 
TOS... Sherifeddin, in his Life of Timur Bec, mentions a Perfan 
hiſtory of Mahmud's Indian incurſions, called Yemini, which 


| particularly celebrates his r pes a N Timur Bec, 


vol. ii. P- 79. 


I See D' Herbelot on the 1 Mahmud Gaznavi; FAY Ge | 


Modern Univ. Hiſt. vol. iii. p. wh firſt dvo. edit. 
4 Short Hiſt, of Alia, p. * | 
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who held their lands of a ſupreme lord called 


Belhär; the ſeat of whoſe reſidence was the 
city of Canouge, now in ruins.” The paſlage 


nin ide Ayeen Akbery, reſerred to above, ex- 
hibits a curious proof of this feudal de- 
pendance of the fubordinate rajahs, and the 
neceſſity of their paying homage in perſon, at 
ſtated periods, to the ſupreme Behar; tor, at 


a great feſtival or ſacrifice called Raiſoo, at 
which all the rajahs of Hindoſtan were 


obliged to attend, and of which the meaneſt 


offices, even to the duties of the ſcullery,“ 
were performed by rajahs; Pithowra, the 


rajah of Delhi, from contempt of the jove- 


reign, not attending, ** that the feſtival might 
an effigy in gold of the 
abſent rajah was formed, and, by way of 
retorted contempt, aſſigned the ignoble office 
of porter of the gate. The raſhneſs of 


Pithowra in the end coſt him his crown and 


his life. 
The ruins of . Mr. Rund obs 


ſerves, are even at this day of very great 


extent; and, from the evidence thus col- 


lected together, and apparently inapplicable 


to any other place on that fide of India, 


it appeared to me ſufficiently manifeſt. that 
elt N Canouge 
Naiſoo, the ſame feaſt of which we read in the Mahabbarat! 
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Catiouge was indiſputably the Palibbthra * 


the ancients. That idea, however, being now 


abandoned, we can only ſolve the difficulty by 
ſuppoſing, with the Memoir, that it is poſſible 
both cities might have been occaſionally uſed 


as capitals of the Prafii, as Delhi and Agra 
have been in later periods of the empire in 


general; and that, in the accounts given of 
them by foreigners, they have been frequently 


confounded together, or the one miſtaken for 


the other. 
The city of Der, as to Feriſhtab, 
was founded by DeLv, the uſurper of the 
throne of Hindoſtan, about 3oo years before 


the commencement of the Chriſtian era; but, 


according to the more probable account of the 
Ayeen Akbery,* Aurungpaul, of the Tenore 
tribe, was its real founder, in the year 429 
ol the era of Bickermajit, I an æra not great- 
ly diſſimilar from that of Chriſt. It was for 


a ſeries of ages governed by its own rajahs, 
who ſeem to have had conſiderable weight in 


the empire, and to have been very active in 
repelling both the ancient Perſian and more 
modern Mohammedan invaders of Hindoſtan. 


Lo wy were deſcended from, and were for ſome 


36 | | time 
9? » Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 118. P 


+ Bickermajit douriſhed in the fri century of the Chviſign aa, 
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time tributary to, the great rajahs of Lahore, 
of the race of Bar, or Paul, a name cele- 


brated for valour in the heroic hiſtories of 
the country: this family is denominated Ts 


pal by Feriſhtah, but Gebal by D' Herbelot, 


from other hiſtorians of the Gaznavide Sul- 


' tans. By this appellation the latter diſtin- 


guiſhes® | e plus puiſſant roi de I Indoſtan ;" 
and in another place calls him, Bal, fils 
d' Andbal, eſtimè le plus riche et le plus puiſſant 
roi de TouT LIxDOSTAN.“ I think there can 
hardly be a doubt, when we conſider their great 


military fame and their place of reſidence, 


but that this long, hereditary, and illuſtrious, 
race of Bal, or Paul, was the ſame as that of 
Porus, ſo often mentioned by claſſical writers. 
I am aware, however, that Bai (whence the 
word Bal-hara,+ or the greateſt lord, is form- 


ed) may be only a title of regal diſtinction, 


and was ſometimes uſurped by the ſovereigns 
of other Soobahs. Twenty princes of this 


line are particularly ſaid, in the Ayeen Ak- 


bery, to have enjoyed in regular ſucceſſion, for 


437 years, the throne of Delhi, not yet impe- 


N 2 1 
"OM  Bibliothequz Orientale, p. 531. 


: BaLHark is derived either from the Perfian BAL LA, high; 
or the Arabic BAL, lord; Mana, mighty; and Rai, or RaJaz 


eur. Many Perſian words are * with Sanſereet. 
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rial. An extenſive terr itory to the ahh and 


fouth of Delhi was ſubject to the controul of 


its rajah, ſince we read in Feriſhtah, that the 
ancient and hallowed cities both of Tannaſar 


(the Tanaſis of Ptolemy) and Muttra, or Ma- 
tura, (the Methora of Pliny,) ſituated only 
thirty-ſix miles north of Agra, and ſtill a con- 
ſiderable city, were under his juriſdiction and 


protection. The laſt of its native princes, 
according to the Ayeen Akbery, was Pithowra, 
from whoſe family it was conquered by the 
Mohammedan flave Cuttub, or Cothbedden 


Ibek, as he is called by Herbelot, who made 
Delhi the capital of the vaſt empire which he 


eſtablithed in Hindoſtan. The prince from 


whom it was immediately taken is ſaid by 


Feriſhtah to have been called Candi; and, as 


whenever I quote this author I always ſeek 


for collateral evidence, in Marco Polo's In- 


dian Travels I find mention made of a rajah 


of the ſame name, who is affirmed to have 
been the chief of the four great kings who 
then reigned in the peninſula. Candi loſt his 


throne nearly at the expiration of the twelfth 
century :* Marco Polo viſited India about the 


middle of the thirteenth century; and it is not 
e that the exiled family, though 


unable 


See his Travels in ; CanpbelPs edition of Harris, vol. 1. . p. 621. 
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: unable to oppoſe the torrent of Mohammedan 


ſucceſs, might ſtill retain ſufficient vigour and 


_ reſources to ſecure a reſpectable territory in 
the ſouthern regions of that extenſive country. 


'That the deſcendants of the race of Bal did 


retire ſouthward, from the exterminating fury 


of the Mohammedans, ſeems to be apparent, 


from what Mr. Chambers, in the Aſiatic Re- 
ſearches, has related concerning the extenſive 


and ruinous remains of a vaſt city near Sadras, 


on the Coromandel coaſt, now called Mavali- 
puram, but which he contends in Sanſcreet 
might have been written Mahabalipur, or the 


city of the great Bali. The greater part of 


theſe ruins have been corroded and waſhed 
away by the violent inroad of the ſea, on 


whoſe border they now ſtand; but from which 
it is probable they were in former ages ſituated 


at a conſiderable diſtance. The more ancient 


inhabitants of the place now living remember 


when a far greater number of pagodas than at 
preſent appear raiſed their heads above the 
water, which, being covered with copper, and 
probably gilt, reflected the rays of the riſing 


fun, and diffuſed a glory over the ocean, that 
ſeemed to indicate how wide, and at the ſame 


time how magnificent, were the ruins it con- 
cealed. A city allo, called Balipatna, ſtands 


8 on 


- 


t 
on the Malabar coaſt, which may be conſidered 


as an additional proof to what is recorded in 
D'Anville, from Edriſi, of the extenſive power 


and dominion of this very ancient race. 


While I am upon the ſubject of theſe an- 


cient monuments of Indian grandeur, ſo eagerly 
and fo laudably inveſtigated by the gentlemen 
who compoſe the Aſiatic Society at Calcutta, 


as containing irrefragable teſtimony in ſup- 
port and elucidation of many great hiſtorical 
but doubtful points, ſuch as occur in almoſt 
every page of the Indian annals, let me not 
forget to remark, that the ſame book contains 


a grant of land, bearing date twenty-three 
years before the commencement of the Chriſ- 
tian æra, of one of the rajahs of this very 
name, who is ſtyled Deb Paul Deb, equally 


inſtructive to the hiſtorian and intereſting to 
the antiquary. Among.much other curious 


and uſeful information, of which I hope here- 


after to avail myſelf, this Paul is ſaid to have 
been the ſon of Dharmo Paul, who married 
the daughter of a celebrated rajah called Poxo 


BaL; and the union of two ſuch words in the 


ſame name, and that the name of a rajah of 


eminence, will, I hope, reſcue my former 


conjecture from any. . animadverſions. 
| Delhi 
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Delhi is ſituated in latitude 28% 377. If we 


may believe the Mahabbarat, it ſtands. upon 


the ſite of a moſt ancient city, called Inderput, 


in times juſtly reputed fabulous the metropolis 


of the country. The Ayeen Akbery, how- 
ever, confirms this account, expreſsly aſſerting 
that Delhi is a very ancient city, © and was 
formerly called Inderput.” Delhi roſe to re- 


nown as the glory of Canouge declined. Its 
conſequence as an imperial city increaſed with 
that of the Mohammedan dynaſty, which bears 


its name, and it continued to flouriſh as one 


of the moſt ſplendid cities of Afia, and as the 
unrivalled metropolis of Hindoſtan, under all 
the ſultans of the Gaznavide, the Gauride, 


and Charazmian, dynaſties. Each ſucceflive 


monarch adorned this envied city with ſome 
ſignal memorial of royal magnificence ; it was 
ſurrounded with beautiful gardens and aroma- 
tic groves; and was, filled with innumerable 
edifices, erected for the purpoſes of commerce, 
_ appropriated to the diffuſion of ſcience, or de- 


voted to the ſanctities of religion, 
At the period of the invaſion of Timur 


Bec, Delhi is ſaid to have arrived at a point 


of diſtinction in regard to its unequalled wealth 
and extended commerce, which it never after 


reached. Sherifeddin, the Perſian hiſtorian of 
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or the ancient Inderput, had likewiſe a circu- 
lar wall, but far more conſiderable in extent. 
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his life, deſcribes that capital®* as PI 
of three cities, which he denominates Seiri, 


Gehanpenah, and Old Delhi. Seiri was in- 


veſted with a ſtrong circular wall ;+ Old Delhi, 


/ 


Gehanpenah occupied the ſpace between the 
two cities, and was conſiderably larger than 


either : the walls by which it was fortified. 
running on each fide in parallel lines, and 
connecting the two former cities. The me- 
tropolis, thus formed of three great cities, 


ſpread over a very wide extent of ground; and, 


according to Sherifeddin, had no leſs than 
thirty, others ſay fifty, gates. It was cele- 


brated, he informs us, for a moſque of aſto- 


niſhing dimenſions, and for a palace of admi- 


rable magnificence, which was erected by Ma- 
lek Jona, an ancient king of India, and was 
ornamented with a thouſand marble columns. 


Ry 5 The 


See Sherifeddin's Timur Bee, vol. ii. p. . 


+ In the Ayeen _—_— Seiri is 270 to have been built by 
Sultan Alladeen. 


t Mr. Finch, one of the firſt and moſt reſpectable viſitants 5 


India in the laſt century, in deſcribing the ruins of Old Delhi, par- 


ticularizes the remains of this auguſt pile, which at that period, | 


(1609,) little more than 200 years after Timur's invaſion, was 
mouldered away to what he calls “a mere carcaſe, worn out, and 


| disfigured to the laſt degree.” Harris's Voyages, vol. i. p. 88. 
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The perſian authors are laviſn in their praiſes 


of this great and beautiful metropolis. The 
ſeat of voluptuouſneſs, and the central repo- 
ſitory of whatever the vaſt traffic, carried on by 


the Indian merchants with Perſia, Arabia, and 


China, produced, it abounded with coſtly ra- ö 


rities of every kind; the tribute of the moſt 
diſtant climes, the labour of the moſt ſkilful 
artificers. But a ſavage conqueror now ap- 
proached, before whom the pride of India and 
the delight of her ſovereigns muſt bow the 


head. Through a deluge of human blood, 


ſhed in his progreſs from Samarcand to India, 


and freſh from the unprovoked maſſacre of : 


100,000 captive Hindoos, who. were left ex. 
piring almoſt beneath its walls, the mercileſs 
Timur preſſed on to its deſtruction. He en- 
tered the city in triumph, on the 4th of Ja- 
nuary, 1399. The great ſtandard of the Tar- 
tarian empire was immediately erected on its 
walls; and the uſurper, ſeated upon the throne _ 
of India, in all the pride of conqueſt, received 


the proſtrate obeiſance of the nobility of both 
nations. The royal elephants and rhinoceros, 


adorned with rich trappings of gold and filver, 
were brought to the foot of the throne, and, 
inſtructed by their leaders, made the ſalaam of 


gratulation, Some .0698 were conſumed in 


rewarding 


| C 
rewarding with ſuitable honours the princes 
and generals of the victorious army, in ban- 
quets of unbounded magnificence, and in in- 


ſulting heaven with the grateful vows of ſuc- 


ceſsful tyranny, At length, on ſome reſiſtance 
reluctantly made by the inhabitants to the 
wanton outrages of their conquerors, Delhi, 


and all the wonders it contained, was given 


up to be pillaged by an enraged ſoldiery; and, 
on the 13th of the ſame month, © that great 
and proud city was deſtroyed.” 
| ſome judgment of the enormous booty ob- 
tained in this general pillage, from the ac- 


count given by the ſame author of the number 


of ſlaves made captive, and of the immenſe 


quantities of precious ſtones, pearls, rubies, 


diamonds, gold and ſilver veſſels, money, and 
bullion, carried away by the army. Even the 


Indian women and girls are ſaid to have been 


adorned with a profuſion of precious ſtones, 
and had bracelets and rings of gold and 
jewels, not only on their hands and feet, but 
alſo on their toes. Of theſe precious orna- 


ments every individual had ſecured ſo ample a 
ſtore; that they refuſed the incumbrance of 
more, and vaſt heaps of various plunder of 
ineſtimable vatue were left behind. Theſe are 
nearly” the words of the Perſian author, who 


bears 


We may form 
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bears the ſtrictect character in the Eaſt for 
veracity; and who was cotemporary with the , 
monarch whoſe hiſtory he relates. | 

Under the dynaſty of kings that imma 
ately ſucceeded the invaſion of Timur, . Delhi 
ſoon recovered its priſtine ſplendour and im- 
portagce as the imperial city of Hindoſtan. 
In the courſe of a few ages that city became 
again crowded with many majeſtic monuments 
of Patan grandeur, in moſques, baths, and 
caravanſeras; and the ſepulchres of its de- 
ceaſed monarchs of that line, as well as of 
many other holy and illuſtrious men, whoſe - 
names are enumerated in the Ayeen Akbery, 
preſented to the eye of travellers an awful and 
{ſtriking ſpectacle. | 

When Baber, advancing from his imperial 
city of Cabul, on the north-weſt frontiers of 
Hindoſtan, had overturned the power of the 
Patans in the perſon of Ibrahim, the court 
reſided alternately at Agra and Delhi. The 
uſurper Shere, who during his ſhort reign 
erected throughout Hindoſtan many ſtately 
edifices, and, among others, that ſuperb mau- 
ſoleum in Bahar,“ in which he lies interred, 
| . 5 pulled 
This noble monument of the magnificence of Shere ſtill re- 


mains entire. It ſtands in the centre of a grand artificial lake, 
nearly a mile in length. There has been lately publiſhed an ele- 


| | gant engraving of it, from a painting by Mr, Hodges. 
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„ pulled down the ancient town of Sciri, and | oa 
b-  Þwlt a new city on its foundation; which, || bu 
however, when Abul Fazil, who relates this up 
1 fact, wrote the Inſtitutes of Akber, was for | 10! 
1 the moſt part in ruins. Homaion, on his br. 
reſtoration to that throne, which Shere and the 

his family had ſo long uſurped, laid the foun- em 

| dations of a new and magnificent palace at | 119 
4 Delhi, which he did not live to finiſh; but we 
| meeting his fate ſhortly after in that city, | Pe 
| from the effects of too powerful a doſe of 
| , Opium, was himſelf buried on the banks of 
the neighbouring Jumna, where a noble mo- for 

nument was erected over his remains by the 


great Akber, his ſon, and ſucceſſor in the im- of 
perial dignity. That moſt renowned of all the 
the ſovereigns of the houſe of Timur contri- m 
buted no otherwiſe to its ornament; but, on . 
ot 


the contrary, by fixing his reſidence for the 
moſt part at Agra, and laviſhing ſuch immenſe | gra 
ſums on the ſtructure of its caſtle, and on | t 
the ſtupendous erections at Secundra in its call 
neighbourhood, completed the ruin which time | PA! 
and neglect had united to ſpread through ' the pal 
wide circumference and amidſt the deſolated | 
towers of Delli. 1 
Notwithſtanding the aſtoniſhing ſums ex- 
pended by Akber on the palace, or rather the | Hine 
: _— caſtle, | bear 


(te, | 


palace not leſs diſtinguiſhed for its ſpacious 
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caſtle, of A gra, (for, all the eaſtern palaces are | 
built with a view to defence,) the ſituation 


upon a ſcorched ſandy ſoil, and under a more 
ſouthern ſun, was neither eſteemed ſo ſalu- 


brious by his ſucceſſors, nor ſo centrical for 
the command of the various provinces of the 
empire, according to its diviſions at that pe- 
riod, (for, the ſouthern parts of the peninſula 
were not yet ſubjugated,) as was that of 
Delhi.“ The turbulent governors of the 
northern provinces bordering upon Perſia 
were perpetually fomenting rebellions; and 
for their extinction were required the ſpeedy; 
the effectual, and the concentrated, exertions 
of the ſupreme authority. Actuated partly by 
theſe motives, and partly by the deſire of im- 


mortalizing his name, in the erection of a 


city that ſhould exceed in grandeur all the 
other cities of Hindoſtan, Jehaun Shah, the 
grandſon of Akber, in A. D. 1647, according 
to Fraſer, rebuilt Delhi from the ground, and 
called the new city Jehaunabad, after his own 
name. He at the ſame time ' conſtructed a 


and 


Terry thinks this city, ſituated in the ——— | 
was called Delhi, or, as he writes it, Dellee, from, a word in 

Hindoſtan language fignifying a heart: Dill is the Indian word for 
heart, 


It ſhould more properly be written DE&HLY, 


f ook. 


and ſplendid apartments, calculated for every 
purpoſe of ſtate and luxury, than for the 
extent and beauty of the gardens with which 


it was adorned, where every odorous plant 
and beautiful flower of Aſia at once feaſted 


the eye with delight and filled the air with 
fragrance, where fountains. of the pureſt 
water perpetually flowed, and where, vaſt 
artificial caverns ſheltered the fainting fu- 
gitive from the ſevere fervours of an eaſtern 
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To, enter into a ap Aa of all ho 
curigfities contained in this new city and 
this extraordinary palace, which was par- 
ticularly famous for the throne erected by 
the ſame. prince, in the form of a peacock, 


with its tail expanded, and entirely compoſed 


of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and ſapphires, 
and of all the vaſt treaſures amaſſed in this 
capital by that oſtentatious monarch, as re- 
lated by Bernier, Thevenot, and Tavernier, 
would be to ſwell theſe prefatory pages to 
a magnitude diſproportioned to the body of 
the hiſtory itſelf, Reſerving, therefore, the 


remaining hiſtory of this famed metropolis 
for thoſe more recent periods to which it 
properly belongs, I ſhall conclude this ac- 
count of its ancient Srandeur, by obſerving, 

| = 
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in general, that, from the death of Shah 
Jehaun, till the year thirty-eight of the 
preſent century, Delhi continued to flouriſn 
in increaſed conſequence. and + ſplendour as 
the capital of Hindoſtan. In that year, ſo. 
fatal to the towering majeſty of the Mogul 

monarchs in India, a barbarian, more deeply. 
ſtained with blood than even Timur himſelf, 
whoſe native ferocity of ſoul was aggravated: 
and inflamed by the ſtings. of inſatiable! 
avarice, entered the richeſt metropolis in the 


world, once more devoted its hapleſs in- 


habitants to unreſtrained maſlacre, and plun- 
dered its ſumptuous palace of the accumu- 
lated wealth of ages. According to Fraſer's 
calculation, the invaſion of Nadir coſt Hin- 


doſtan 100 millions of pounds ſterling and 


200,000 lives. The ſeveral conquerors of 
this ill-fated city ſeem to have advanced pro- 
greſſively in the ſcale of horrible enormity. 
A dæmon of cruelty yet remains to be 
noticed, whoſe unprecedented barbarities make 


| humanity ſhudder, and whoſe outrages ex- 


tended to the grave itſelf. Ahmed Abdollah, 
who, upon the death of Nadir, had erected 
into an independent monarchy the provinces 
bordering upon Perſia on the one hand and 
vpon Hindoſtan on the other, in the year 


1756 
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1756 marched into Delhi, which lie gave up 


for three days to be pillaged by his ſoldiers, 


who; in levying their contributions, practiſed 
every ſpecies of barbarity upon the wretched 


inhabitants; and, in their eager ſearch for 


concealed treaſures, ſcrupled not to violate 
even” the ſepulchres of the dead. Ahmed is 
ſuppoſed, on his firſt viſit, to have carried 


away more riches, except in jewels, than 


Nadir himſelf; but, unſatiated with this 
grand booty, he returned to Hindoſtan no 
leſs than fix different times during the ſhort 
reign of Allum Geer. His ſixth and laſt 
viſit was in 1750 and 1760, when Delhi was 
again plundered, and that magnificent city, 
vhich for 500 years, with little intermiſſion, 
Had flouriſhed as the capital of Hindoſtan, 
and, during the reign of Aurungzeb, was 
ſuppoſed to contain near two million of inha- 
bitants, was p ruined n. almoit de- 
| populated. : 
We come now, in the: . of: — 
whoſe geography was as accurate as his 
. poetry was ſublime, TY 1 eb 
| To AGRA and Lanoxs of Great Mogul} 
of which celebrated capitals,” our account, 
from the extent of the preceding hiſtorical 
9 muſt of neceſſity be compreſſed 


within 


by the five. branches of the Indus. 


can ſubject a capital. 
Alexander to the preſent day Panjab has been 


0 J 

within the narroweſt poſſible limits conſiſtent 
with the profeſed gy + in giving that ac- 
count. 

. Lanone; or rather Ham is ys —_— 
* a large province to the north-weſt of 
Delhi, called by the natives Panjab; from 
Pany, five, and AB, water, becauſe watered 
Lahore 
is marked on the new map as ſituated in 
the 31ſt degree of north latitude; and it 


ſtands on the banks of the Rauvee, the 


ancient Hydraotes. It is a city of ſuch 
great antiquity, that if it be not in reality 


the Bucephala of Alexander, as, according to 


our former remark, has been ſuppoſed, it 


will be extremely difficult to fix for certainty. 
upon its founder; for the Ar . 
is ſilent on the eee, 


- Lahore, lying on the direct road that leads; 


into the heart of Hindoſtan, has ever been 
haraſſed, both in ancient and modern eras, 
by the armies of contending princes, and has 


experienced every viciſſitude to which the 
alternate triumph and defeat of the ſovereign, 
From the time of 


more deeply ſtained with blood than any 
other province of the empire; and the fre- 
Vor. I. 0 quent 
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queſit battles, that have been fought within 


its territory, have probably contributed to 
keep alive that ardour of fortitude for which 


its rajahs, and the ſubjects under their go- 
vernment, have been ever diſtinguiſhed. They 
oppoſed with vigour the progreſs of the 


Macedonian invader. The generals of Valid 


were prevented, principally by the valour of 


thoſe frontier. warriors, from penetrating be- 


 yond Multan, It has been aſſerted, indeed, 
that the army of Valid, under Mohammed 


Caſim, ſubjugated a conſiderable part of 


Hindoſtan; and it would appear ſo from 
Erpennius's verſion of Al Makin, where he 
ſays, Mcbammed Indiam bccupavit, but the 
contrary is evident, from an hiſtorical note 


which the late very learned editor of the 


Annals of Abulfeda has added, and which 


both aſſigns the cauſe and records the ex- 


tent of that invaſion.* Jeipal, the rajah 
of Lahore, during the repeated incurſions 
of Subuctagi and his ſon Mahmud, exhibit- 


ed the moſt heroic proofs of bravery in the 


defence of his hereditary domain, which ex- 
tended from Caſhmire to Multan; and great 


1 ; N 845 indeed 


* 1 Abulfedz Annales Muſlemicz, Arabice et Latine, per 
J. J. Relſk, tom. i. p. 427. Haf.iz, 1789: and Hiſt, Saracen. 


Elmacini, edit. 2255 p- 84 OW Bat, nan 
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ſon Andbal (Feriſhtah's 


ſtones. 
ſtung with the anguiſh ariſing from his 
late defeat and captivity, and partly impelled 


tual. 
Indeed muſt have been the wealth he poſfeſſ- 
ed, ſince when, at length, after three deſ- 


pPerate efforts, he was taken priſoner by the 
enemy, around his neck alone were found 


ſuſpended ſixteen ſtrings of jewels, each of 
which was valued at 180,000 rupees, 2nd 
the whole at 420,000 pounds ſterling. This 
ſam, however, is trifling, compared with that 


which Mirkhond ſays the ſultan of Gazna, 
in his expedition againſt Jeipal, or Bal, as 


he calls him, and in a ſecond againſt his 
Anriindpal*), car- 


ried out of India. He ſtates it at ſeven 


millions of coin in gold, ſeven hundred 


maunds + of gold in ingots, together with 
an ineſtimable quantity of pearls and precious 
Jeipal, when at length liberated, 


by thoſe feelings, and partly in obedience to 


a cuſtom then prevalent among the Hindoos, 


which forbade a rajah who had been twice 


vanquiſhed by the Muffulmen * to hold 


O 2 the 


* Feriſhtah, vol. i. p. 41. Mirkhond apud Texeira, p. 280. 


+ The maund is a weight which varies in different parts of 


India. At Bengal it is equal to ſeventy- four pounds and two- 


thirds ; at Surat to thirty-ſeven pounds and a half; at Madras 49 


_ twenty-five, The maund in Perſia is conſiderably leGs, 
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the reins of government, reſigned the throne 


to his ſon. He then ordered a funeral pile 
to be prepared and kindled, and, leaping 
into the flames, died as heroically as he 

had lived, ES | 

Not to anticipate farther the en more 
largely and more connectedly recorded in the 
enſuing hiſtory, it will be ſufficient to remark, 
in this place, that Lahore continued to 
flouriſh as a great, populous, and wealthy, 
capital under many of the ſucceeding Mo- 


hammedan uſurpers of India, and in par- 


ticular under the ſultans Coſro, the firſt and 


ſecond of that name, and the laſt of the 


houſe of Gazna, who, being driven from 


their former capital by Mahomed of Gaur, 


made Lahore the metropolis of their remain- 


ing empire. It was for ſome time the im- 


perial city of Cuttub, who, afterwards ex- 
tending his conqueſt eaſtward, found it ne- 
ceſſary to remove the ſeat of his empire to the 
more central city of Delhi. Deſerted by 
royalty, Lahore loſt not its ſplendour and 
importance ; theſe were ſupported by the 


vaſt commerce which about that period it 


enjoyed above all the cities of Hindoſtan. 
The period, however, of its proudeſt diſtinc- 


tion, as a commercial city, ſeems to have 
been 


nf } 


been that in which the traffic, at preſent 


carried on by the European ſettlements upon 


the coaſt of India, paſſed in caravans through 
the inland provinces of Aſia, when Lahore, 
as well as Cabul, was crowded with mer- 


chants from all nations; and her bazars were 
furniſhed with the richeſt commodities, both 


of the Eaſtern and European world. To 


Lahore, as to a general ſtore-houſe, were 


brought the coſtly ſilks of Perſia, and the 
precious gums and drugs of Arabia, to be 
exchanged for the gems of India and the -. 


rich manufactures of China. 
To its royal honours and diſtinction La- 


hore was reſtored by Homaion, who, both 
_ previouſly to the uſurpation of Shere, and 


during the period of his exile from the throne, 
made this city his principal reſidence. He 
erected in it many ſtately edifices, and par- 


ticularly the palace, which was uncommonly 
lofty, and which, according to Mr. Finch, 


who viſited it in 1609, (nearly ſixty years be- 
fore Thevenot, whoſe deſcription is more 
generally referred to,) had twelve noble gates; 
nine opening towards the land- ſide, and three 
towards the river. The ſame author affirms, 
that the city was twenty-four coſe in cir- 
cumference, and, includu;g the ſuburbs, fix 
| 3 „ 


| „ 
coſe in length; which, taking the coſe at a 
mile -and three-quarters, is not greatly diſ- 


ſimilar from Thevenot's account of its ex- 


tent in-the time of Homaion : for, he ſtates 
that extent at three leagues ; although, at the 
period of his own viſit, it was diminiſhed 
to. one league. What Homaion had thus 
| ſplendidly begun, Jehaun Geer, who pre- 


ferred this ſituation to his father's ſumptuous | 
palace at Agra, completed in the noble 

ſtyle of the deſigner. The Engliſn traveller 

mentioned above reſided here while thoſe 


works, which were to make Lahore * the 
fineſt city of Aſia, were advancing to per- 


fection. He mentions the grand foſſe at that 
time caſting up round the whole circum- 
ference, and the ſtrong wall about to be 
erected, - which later travellers ſay was of 
free-ſtone, flanked with towers, and guarded 
by numerous artillery. - Jehaun Geer indeed 
could, better than the exiled Homaion, afford 


to perfect magnificent projects; for, at his 


coming to the throne, he found a treaſury, 


as will appear hereafter from Mandeſlo's cor- 


rect account, fo full, or rather ſo overflowing, 


with every ſpecies of wealth, accumulated 
during Akber's long reign of fifty years, as 
to appear inexhauſtible. Mr, Finch's account 


of 
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of the palace itſelf is too n and 
particular to be omitted; and I ſhall there - 
fore extract it as a ſpecimen of that traveller's 
agreeable, ſpirited, and, conſidering the pe- 
riod when it was penned, I may add, elegant, 
manner of writing: As for the rarities of 
the caſtle or palace, they are by far too nu- 
merous, as well as too glorious, to be juſtly 
repreſented by a ſhort deſcription ; the mahls, 
the courts, the galleries, the rooms of ſtate, 


are almoſt endleſs; and, to give an idea of | 
the extravagant richneſs of the furniture of 
' theſe, it may be ſufficient to ſay, that, in the 
king's lodgings, the very walls and ceilings 


are overlaid with plates of gold; and the 
others are as prodigally rich and ſamptuous 
in proportion. There are a vaſt number of 


ſtately pictures hanging up and down in the 


galleries and public rooms, all drawn at full 
length. Here is the whole royal family down. 


from Baber, that made the conqueſt of India, 
to this preſent Mogul. Beſides theſe, are all 
the principal noblemen * of the preſent go- 
vernment, the Mahometan omrahs and khans, 


04 2 and 
„Sir Thomas Roe, who went ambaſſador to India in 161 5 
only fix years aiter Mr. Finch, relates ſore curious anecdotes, of 


| which I ſhall take notice in their proper place, of Jehaun Geer's 
enthuſiaſtic fondneſs for the art of painting. See Sir T. Roe's 
Journal, in Churchill's voluminous callection, vol. i. p. _ 
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and the native Indian princes that are of any 
great power or figure about the king. For 


curioſities without, the king's garden may 
be reckoned among the chief: here India and 
Europe ſeem to lie together on the ſame 


ſpot, which preſents the eye with the vegeta- 


ble varieties of both. ** To this account of 


niture that eee the palace of * 


Thevenot, and all the later travellers of the 
laſt century, bear ample teſtimony. M. Bernier, 
who was at this city in the ſuit of the 


Emperor Aurengzeb, whom he attended in 


the capacity of phyſician, and who dates 


from this place the third letter in his ex- 


pedition to Caſhmire, ſpeaks of the palace 


as a high and magnificent ſtructure, but 
haſtening rapidly to ruin, as well as the city 
itſelf, from the long abſence of the court. 
Exceſſive torrents of rain, he obſerves, had 
previouſly fallen, and had greatly contributed 
towards the demolition .of 'the public build- 


ings and forſaken palaces of the nobility ; 


that ſtill, however, five or fix conſiderable 
ſtreets remained, of which two or three were 
above a league in length; but that the 

Rauree, which, from its 58 rapidity and oc- 


caſional 
2 Harris s Collection of wee. vol. i i. P: 88. 


TY 
caſional overflowing, had often cauſed great 


devaſtation, had changed its bed, and, to the 


great inconvenience of the inhabitants, at 


_ that time flowed above a quarter of a league 
from the city. A ſimilar misfortune has be- 
fallen many of the ancient cities of Hin- 


doſtan ; for we are informed that Gour, once 
the capital of Bengal, which was in. times 


| paſt watered by the Ganges, ſtands now at 


the diſtance of five miles from the bed, of 
that river; and that ſome parts of its ex- 
tenſive ruins, formerly waſhed by its ſtream, 


are at preſent ſituated twelve miles * from it. 


The confluence of the Ganges and the Sone, 
which in remote periods took place at Patna, 


now falls at Moneah, twenty- two miles above 


that city. The Burrampooter has ſtill more 
conſiderably varied its courſe; and the very 


river, of which the Rauvee is only a branch, 


is ſaid by Strabo, on the authority of Ariſto. 
bulus, in the earlieſt ages of antiquity, to 


have deviated many leagues from its uſual 
channel, by that means leaving many popu- 
lous cities deſtitute of the neceſſary bleſſings 


of its waters, and turning a vaſt tract of 
cultivated country into a barren and ſandy 
deſert. 8 Ms 

| AGRA, 


Major Rennel. | 
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Asen, the AGara of Ptolemy, though 
that city is by no means placed on his map 
in a degree of latitude correſponding with 
Agra on the modern map, which is marked 
in 27* 15 owed its importance, and indeed 
its exiſtence as a capital, to the munificence 


of Akber. That emperor, pleaſed with its 


fituation on the bank of the Jumna, and 
probably incited by its proximity to his new 
conqueſts in the Deccan, from an incon- 


| fiderable fortified town, raiſed Agra to an 


eminence in ſplendour, beauty, and renown, 


which no city in India, not even Delhi 


itſelf, had ever before enjoyed. This mo- 


narch had far advanced towards the com- 
pletion of the proud ſtructures of Fettipore, 


of which the remaining ruins prove the 


original grandeur, when on a ſudden he re- 


linquiſhed them to execute his more extenſive 
projects at Agra. Indeed the projects of 
Akber were all vaſt and comprehenſive like 
the mind that formed them. In the im- 


portant plans for which peace gave leiſure, 


as well as in the more dazzling ſcenes of 
martial. glory, his genius and his abilities 


ſeemed to foar alike foperior to the reſt of 


mankind, 
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Akber, having determined to make Agra 
an imperial reſidence, ordered the old wall 
of earth, with which the city had been in- 
cloſed by the Patan monarchs, to be de- 
ſtroyed, and rebuilt with hewn ſtone, brought 
from the quarries of Fettipore. This un- 


5 dertaking, however conſiderable, was finiſhed 


with no great difficulty, and within no very 
protracted period. But to re-build Agra and 
its caſtle in a manner worthy of the deſigner, 


and calculated to render it the metropolis 


of the greateſt empire in Aſia, required the 
unwearied exertions of one of the greateſt 
monarchs whom Aſia had ever beheld. For 
the full completion of his magnificent plan, | 
Akber, by the promiſe of ample rewards, 
collected together, from every quarter of 


| his dominions, the moſt ſkilful architects, 
the moſt celebrated artiſts in every branch 


both of external ornament and domeſtic de- 


coration; and ſome judgment may be formed 


of the prodigious labour and expence required 
to perfect the whole undertaking, when the 
reader is acquainted, that the palace alone 
took up twelve years in finiſhing, kept con- 
ſtantly employed, during that period, above 


a thouſand labourers, and coſt nearly three 
millions of rupees. The caſtle itfelf, the 


largeſt 


— 
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largeſt ever erected in India, was built in 


the form of a creſcent, along the banks 


of the Jumna, which becomes at this place, 
in its progreſs to the Ganges, a very con- 
ſiderable river; its lofty walls were compoſed 
of ſtones of an enormous ſize, hard as 


marble, and of a reddiſh colour, reſembling | 


Jaſper, which at a diſtance, in the rays of 


the ſun, gave it a ſhining and beautiful ap- 


pearance. It was four miles in extent, and 
it conſiſted of three courts, adorned with 
many ſtately porticoes, galleries, and turrets, 
all richly painted and gilded, and ſome even 
overlaid with plates of gold. The firſt court, 
built round with arches, that gave a per- 
petual ſhade, ſo defirable amidſt the heats of 
a burning climate, was intended for the im- 
perial guard; the ſecond, for the great 
omrahs and miniſters of ſtate, who had their 
ſeveral apartments for the tranſaction of the 
public buſineſs; and the third court, with- 


in which was contained the ſeraglio, con- 


lifted entirely of the ſtately apartments of 


the emperor himſelf, hung round with the 


richeſt ſilks of Perſia, and glittering with a 
profuſion of Indian wealth. Behind theſe 
were the royal gardens, laid out in the moſt 
exquiſite taſte, and decorated with all that 

. could 


failed to delight. 


* See Mandeſlo's Travels, in Harris's Collettion, vol. l. p- 118. 
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could gratify the eye, regale the ear, or 


ſatiate the moſt luxurious palate; the love- 
lieſt ſhade, the deepeſt verdure z grottoes of 
the moſt refreſhing coolneſs, fruits of the 
moſt delicious flavour ; caſcades that never 
ceaſed to murmur, and muſic that never 
In the front of the caſtle, 
towards the river, a large area was left for 
the exerciſe of the royal elephants, and the 
battles of wild beaſts, in which the Indian 
emperors uſed to take great delight ; and, in 


aà ſquare of vaſt extent, that ſeparated the 


palace from the city, a numerous army con- 
ſtantly encamped, whoſe ſhining armour and 
gorgeous enſigns diffuſed a glory round them, 
and added greatly to the "Ho of the 


| ſcene. 


But if this palace was thus externally 
grand, what a ſplendid ſcene muſt its in- 
terior parts have diſplayed? Mandeſlo, who 


viſited Agra in 1638, and ſaw that city in 


the meridian of its glory, after informing us 
that the palace was altogether the grandeſt 


object he had ever beheld, that it was ſur- 


rounded with a wall of free-ſtone, and a 
broad ditch, with a draw-bridge at each of 
its gates, adds,* that, at t the farther end of 

the 
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the third court, you ſaw-a row of filver vitiars 


under a piazza, and beyond this court was 


the preſence· chamber; that this more ſpa- 


cious apartment was adorned with a row of 
golden - pillars of a fmaller ſize, and within 


the baluſtrade was the royal throne of maſſy 
gold, almoſt incruſted over with diamonds, 
pearls, and other precious ſtones; that above 
this throne was a gallery, where the Mogul 
appeared every day, at a certain time, to 


hear and redreſs the complaints of his ſub- 


jects; and that no perſons whoſoever, be- 
_ fides the king's ſons, were admitted behind - 
thoſe golden pillars. He mentions likewiſe 
an apartment in the caſtle very remarkable 


for its tower, which was covered with maſſy 


gold, and, for the treaſure which it contained, 


having eight large vaults filled with gold, 
filver, and precious ſtones, the value of which 
was ineſtimable. As I have ever eſteemed 


the accounts given us of the internal parts 
of India by Bernier and Thevenot to be far 


more accurate and authentic than thoſe by 


Tavernier, who travelled thither merely in 
a mercantile capacity, and poſſeſſed neither 


the leiſure nor the opportunity, which the 
others enjoyed, to examine objects with at- 


tention, ſo I have in thus work more generally 
followed 


| . 
followed the relations of the former than the 
latter of thoſe travellers. On all ſubjects, 
however, that relate to commerce, and the 
ſplendour and riches of the Eaſtern courts, 


which he admired ſo much, and of which, 


as a merchant in gold and jewels, he knew 
ſo accurately to calculate the value, he un- 
doubtedly deſerves the preference of citation. 
Tavernier, who viſited Agra in the decline 
of its glory near the end of the laſt century, 
in the abſence of the court at Jehaunabad, 


obtained permiſſion from the commanding 


omrah to viſit, in company with a Dutch 
merchant, the inſide of that ſplendid palace; 
and, among other proofs of its magnificence, 
makes particular mention of a gallery, the 


arch of which it was Shah Jehaun's inten- 


tion to have overlaid with ſilver, and he had 
engaged an ingenious Frenchman to under- 
take the work, but the artiſt being ſoon after 
poiſoned, the deſign was dropt. He deſcribes 
the ceiling of that gallery as adorned with 
branched work of gold and azure, and hung 
below with rich tapeſtry. But there was alſo 


another moſt ſumptuous gallery ſeen by 
Tavernier, which fronted the river; and 


which the ſame monarch had purpoſed to 
cover entirely over with a kind of lattice- 
| work 
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: work- of - emeralds and rubies, that ſhould 


have repreſented to the life grapes when 
they are green, and when they begin to grow 


red. But this deſign, which made ſuch a 
noiſe in the world, and required more riches 


than all the world could afford to perfect, 
ſtill remains unfiniſhed, there being only 


| three ſtocks of a vine in gold, with their 


leaves, as the reſt ought to have been, ena- 


melled according to their natural colours, 
with emeralds, rubies, and other precious 


ſtones, wrought into the faſhion of grapes.“ 
This ſplendid idea of Jehaun was not with- 
out parallel amidſt the magnificence of Eaſtern 


courts ; for, we are told by Herodotus, that 
Pithius, the wealthy Bythinian, made Darius 
a preſent of a plane-tree and a vine of gold. 
This vine, according to Athenezus,+ was 
adorned with jewels hanging in cluſters, in 
form and colour reſembling grapes, and ſpread 


like a rich canopy over the golden bed of 


that monarch. But, without going to Perſia, 
we find in Curtius, x amidſt that luxuriant 


deſcription, in his eighth book, of the ſtate 
50 | . and 
1 75 Tavernier's Indian Travels, book i. chap. vii. 
+ See Herodot. lib, vii. and alſo Athenzus, lib. xi. 
1 Quintus Curtius, lib. vii. cap. ge | 
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and pageantry of an Indian monarch, par- 


ticular mention made of the golden vines that 
twined round thoſe ornamented columns of 


the ſame metal which ſupported his palace, 
amidſt whoſe branches artificial birds of 
Glver, in imitation of thoſe moſt eſteemed 
in India, were diſpoſed with the niceſt art 
by the curious deſigner. But to return from 
the palace to the city of Agra. 

In a line with the palace, along the banks 
of the ſame river, were ranged the magnificent 


palaces of the princes and great rajahs, who 
vied with each other in adorning the new 
metropolis ; 
met the delighted eye, interſected with lofty 
trees, wide canals, and beautiful gardens. 


the majeſtic edifices of which 


Determined to make it the wonder and envy 


of the Eaſt, and to bury both its former 
name and obſcurity in equal oblivion, the 


ſultan gave his own name to the riſing capital, 


and called it Akber-Abad, while he enriched 


it with the nobleſt monuments of regal mu- 
nificence that human ingenuity could plan 
or human induſtry could execute. That 


nothing might be wanting to render it uſe- 


ful for every purpoſe both of religion and 


commerce, Ak ber erc ted in it many ſpacious 


caravanſeras, ſumptuous bazars, and innume- 
. * 


rable 
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rable moſques, ſome remarkable for the ele- 


gance and others for the grandeur of their 


ſtructure: he likewiſe invited foreigners from 


all nations to come and ſettle there, built 
them factories, permitted them the free uſe 
of their ſeveral religions, and indulged them 
in many immunities. 
the great conſequence of the Portugueze at 
that period in the commercial world, he en- 


deavoured to eſtabliſh a connection with that 
ſolicited the court of 


enterprizing nation, 
Portugal that miſſioners might be ſent to 
inſtruct his ſubjects in the principles of 
_ Chriſtianity, and permitted the. Jeſuits to 


erect a church and found a college in his 


new city, which he endowed with a penſion 
from the royal treaſury, By theſe liberal and 


politic exertions, Agra, or Akber-Abad, from 
being a country-town of no great note, ſoon. 


became the moſt flouriſhing city in his do- 


minions, and the thronged reſort of Perſian, 

beſides 
thoſe from the European ſettlements, who | 

flocked in multitudes to its mart. 


Arabian, and Chineſe, merchants, 


Agra, during the long reign of Akber and 


his fon Jehaungeer, floarithed as the firſt 


city for magnificence and commerce in India. 
Shah Jehaun, 


removing 


In particular, knowing 
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removing the imperial infignia, the treaſures 
and the jewels accumulated by his anceſtors, 
to his new and ſplendid palace in that capital, 
gave the fatal blow to its conſequence as an 
imperial city. Aurengzeb lived in the field 
of battle, and made it his buſineſs rather to 
extend the bounds, than to beautify and ag- 
grandize the capitals, of his empire. Agra, 
deſerted by its monarchs, languiſhed under 
the deprivation of the royal ſmile, and rapidly 
ſunk into decay; at this day, however, it ex- 
hibits more magnificent monuments of for- 
mer ſplendour than any city of Hindoſtan; 
and when time ſhall have entirely levelled 
thoſe monuments with the duſt, Acra ſhall 
ſurvive the wreck, and flouriſh for ever in the 
hiſtoric page of its immortal founder, 


CHAP. HI. 


* the Divifions of Hindoſtan according to the 


' Hindvos themſelves, according io the Perſian 


and Arabian Geographers, and according to 


. the moſt RO Accounts of the E . 


FT ER b Gnh the great outlines 
of the ancient geography of India, ac- 


cording to Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny ; and 


having taken a view of the magnificence 


which diſtinguiſhed the ſucceſſive capitals of 
that ancient empire, as well in remote as in 


more recent periods, it remains for us to 
purſue the tract originally marked out for the 


conduct of this introductory Diſſertation, and 
to conſider India, or rather Hindoſtan, ac- 
cording to the diviſions of the Orientals them- 


ſelves and of the beſt modern geographers. 
The moſt accurate accounts of the diviſions 

and ſubdivifions of this extenſive territory, 

the hiſtory of its moſt early periods and 


governing princes, are only to be collected 


from 
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from the writings of the Indians themſelves, 
and of thoſe learned foreigners ' who have 
ſucceſſively reſided among them. Although 
the ſacred language, which is the general 
depoſit of their hiſtory and theology, has, 
till very lately, remained an inſcrutable myſ- 
tery, much credit is ſtill due to the Moham- 
medan literati, for their efforts in various 
ages to inveſtigate that obſcure ſubject. Mr, 


Fraſer's catalogue of oriental manuſcripts, 


added to his hiſtory of Nadir Shah, affords 
ſome ſtriking inſtances of that laudable cu- 
rioſity; and it is highly to the honour of 


their Perſian and Tartarian conquerors, that 


ſuch a general ſpirit of inquiry was encoura- 
ged among them by conſiderable rewards, and 
that moſt of the hiſtorical and geographical 


tracts alluded to were written either at the 
command or by the pen of their monarchs. 


Many convincing proofs of this aſſertion might 
be adduced, but in particular the TARIKH E 
PADSHAHAN Hinp, or Hiſtory of the So- 


vereigns of Hind; the VAK EAT BABERIL, or 


Commentaries of Sultan Baber; and the 
VakzAT JEHANGEERY ; of which the two 
laſt were written by thoſe emperors them- 
ſelves. But their moſt illuſtrious exertions, 
in this reſpect, is the AvetN AKBERY, or 


P : Of} x Mirror 
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Mirror of Akber, ſo often adverted to in theſe 
pages, which was compiled at that monarch's 
expreſs command, and contains an account 
of the ſeveral provinces and cities of Hin- 


doſtan, its civil and religious eſtabliſhments, 


and the laws and religious rites of the Bra- 
mins, The principal perſon employed in 
carrying on this great and uſeful work was 
Abul Fazil, prime vizier of the Mogul, the 


moſt elegant hiſtorian of his age, whoſe 


writings were ſo much admired throughout 


the eaſt, and ſo remarkable for energy and 


animation, that it was ſaid of them, that the 
monarchs of Aſia were more afraid of the pen 
of the ſecretary than of the ſword of the 
ſultan, formidable as that ſword was. The 
Ayeen Akbery is, therefore, the rich mine 
whence moſt of our future information muſt 


be derived. But before I enter on the modern 


part of the Indian geography, it is neceſſary 
that the word HinposTAN itſelf ſhould be 
explained. Hindoſtan then is a corruption 


of the term Hinduſtan ; the domeſtic appella- 


tion of India, compounded of Hindu, and 
ſtan, or iſtan, a region. Thus Perſia is called 
in the oriental language Fars-iſtan ; Suſiana, 
 Chuz-iſtan; and part of Tartary, Mogul- 
Fan, Mr, Dow has upon this word ſtarted a 


. 


ſingular 
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aſſertion. 
SGanſcreet, ſignifies the moon, and that from 
this luminary and the ſun the Indian rajahs 
are fond of deducing their deſcent: he there- 
fore contends, in oppoſition both to ancient 
and modern geographers, that the great river 
Indus takes its name from the people, and 


„„ M8 
ſingular and, as it turns out, an unfounded 
Indoo, or Hindoo, he ſays, in 


not the people from the river. Mr. Halhed, 
however, on the contrary, aſſerts that Hin- 
doſtan is a word entirely of Perſian origin, 
equally unknown to the ancient and modern 
Sanſcreet ; that the terms univerſally uſed for 
Hindoſtan, in the Sanſcreet language, are 


BRHERTEEKHUN D, a word derived from BAER“ 


RUT, one of the firſt Indian rajahs, whoſe 


name was adopted for that of the kingdom, 
and KHUND,. a continent, or wide tract of 


land, and JUMBOoDEEP, compounded of JuM- 


Boo, a jackal, an animal remarkably abound- 
ing in this country, and DEEP, any large 
portion of land ſurrounded by water; and 


that it is only ſince the æra of the Tartar 
government that they have aſſumed the name 


of Hindoo, to diſtinguiſh them from their 


44 con- 


See Mr. Halhed's Preface to the Code of Gentoo 5 $, . 22, 
. and 25 vol. i. p. 32. : 
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conquerors, the Muſſulmen.* The word 


Gentoo, he adds, is an appellation equally 


unknown and inapplicable to the natives, 
either as a tribe of Brahma, or collectively as 
a a nation, being derived from Gent, or Gen- 


too, which fignifies animal in general; and, 


in its more confined ſenſe, mankind. Poſſibly 
the Portugueze, on their firſt arrival in India, 


hearing the word frequently in their mouths, 


as applied to mankind in general, might adopt 


it for the domeſtic appellation of the Indians 


_ themſelves: perhaps alſo their bigotry might 


force from the word Gentoo a fanciful allu- 
fion to Gentile, or Pagan. Mr. Halhed, on 


the ſubject of the Sanſcreet language, never 
ſtands in need of collateral evidence to ſup- 


port his aſſertions; otherwiſe Sir W. Jones's 
additional authority + might here be cited, 
who ſays the natives call Hindoſtan Bharata, 


from Bharat, one of two brothers, whoſe 


father had the dominion of the whole earth,” 


and ſuppoſe. this domain of Bharat to be in 


the centre of the Jumboadeep, or JamBu- 


' DWEEPA, as he writes it; deriving the word 
from n Jambu, a delicate kind of Indian fruit, 
called 


Mr. Wilkins likewiſe 1 that the terms Hindoo and Hin- 


doſtan are not to be found in the Sanſcreet ee 


t Afiatic Reſearches, vol. i. P. 419. 
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called by the Europeans roſe- apple. Hence 
ariſes the vain appellation of MEpRyAMA, 
or central, by which they likewiſe diſtinguiſh 


their happy country. | 
HinDosTAN, — formerly the empire of the 
Great Mogul; for, it would be inſulting de- 


parted majeſty to retain that mode of expreſ- 


fion at this day, when it is a fact notorious to 
all Aſia, that the city of Delhi, and a ſmall 


territory round it, conſtitute in India the 
whole of the preſent dominions of the houſe 

of Timur; — HinDosTAN is bounded on the 

north by. the mountains of Tartary and 


Tibet: on the weſt it is ſeparated from Perſia 
and the Uzbek Tartary by deſerts, and by 
thoſe mountains which were known to the 
ancients under the name of Pape on 
the ſouth, it is confined by the countries of 
the Deccan, the peninſula not being properly 


a part of it; and, on the eaſt, it has for its 
limits the kingdoms of Tipra, Aſſam, and 
Arracan, ſituated on the Peninſula beyond the 
Ganges. 


It will be obſerved, in drawing theſe "In 


of limitation, that neither the Ganges nor 


Indus are mentioned, as, in the ancient geo- 
graphy, the former as the eaſtern, nor the 


latter as the weſtern, termination of this 


country; 


1 


of the Indus and along the eaſtern borders 


bof the Ganges. Ptolemy, who makes Ara- 


choſia, Gedroſia, together with the Paropa- 


mifade, and not the Indus, the weſtern 


boundary of India, if he had been appriſed 
of the courſe of the Burrampooter, would 
doubtleſs have fixed upon that ſtream, and 
not upon the Ganges, for its eaſtern limit. 
In our own ignorance of the geography of 
India, till of very late years, we may find 
many apologies for the defective accounts of 
the ancient writers on that ſubject; and, in- 
ſtead of harſhly cenfuring their venial errors, 
wie ought rather to contemplate their labori- 
ous inveſtigations in that infant ſtate of the 
ſcience with reverence and with admiration. 


Sir William Jones makes the large province 


of Sind to comprehend: both Mocran, the 


ancient Gedroſia, and Multan, which, he ob- 


ſerves, have been conſidered as. provinces of 
Perſia; while, on the ather hand, we know 


that both Cabul and Zableſtan, in the prof. 


perous ſtate of the Indian empire, were gene-- 
rally conſidered as forming a part of that 
empire, and were often governed by the 


vieeroys 


a 


country; for, ſuch a mode of diviſion would 
deprive Hindoſtan of many extenſive and 
valuable tracts that lie on the weſtern banks 


— J 
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viceroys of the Mogul. In fact, the title to 


poſſeſſion of thoſe frontier provinces fluctu- 
ated with the viciſſitudes of both empires; a 
circumſtance which will account for the va- 
riations of modern geographers: and, with 


reſpect to the apparent inaccuracies of the 


ancients, the following pertinent remark of 
the laſt- mentioned author will ſerve at once as 


aà vindication and as an elucidation of their 
writings: It is uſual with the Aſiatics to 


give the ſame name to the countries which lie 


on both ſides of any conſiderable river: thus, 


the province of Sind is divided by the Indus, 
Charazm by the Oxus, Paleſtine by the Jor- 


dan, Egypt by the Nile, and the Eaſtern 


region of India by the Ganges. The penin- 


ſala of India, underſtood in its greateſt ex- 


tent, is that tract of country ſituated to the 
ſouth of a line drawn nearly from Baroach, on 


the weſtern, to Balaſore, on the eaſtern, 


ſhore, and is ſometimes denominated the 


Deccan, although in its proper and limited 


ſenſe that title can only be given to certain 
diſtinct provinces of the peninſula; It is 


bounded en the north by that imaginary line, 
and on the three other ſides it is embraced by 


the oeean. | to R 


In 


tt) 
In the account given above of the modern 
viſions of Hindoſtan, I have taken Mr. 
Orme and Mr. Rennel for my principal 
guides; the former, an hiſtorian of equal 
elegance and authenticity, the latter, without 
a rival, ſince the death of D'Anville, in the 


path of Indian geography. Sir William Jones 


and the Ayeen Akbery will be our molt cer- 


tain conductors through the remainder of this 


treatiſe, which, if it ſhould appear extended 


to too great a length, I hope that the candour 
of the reader will be exerted in my favour, 
| when he reflects that I am attempting to 
convey ideas of the geography of an empire 


of which ſeveral provinces are or have been 


ſo many potent kingdoms ; an empire which 


the ancients confidered as the third part of 
the habitable earth, and which, in fact, con- 
ſtitutes no inconſiderable portion of the vaſt 
cCeontinent of Aſia. To the barren ſubject of 
its geography, however, I have not wholly 


confined my obſervations, and much leſs to 


minute and unintereſting particulars ; but 


Have endeavoured to diſplay its moſt promi- 
nent features, and to exhibit a general proſ- 
pect of the extent and ſplendour of its an- 
_ cient and celebrated capitals. For oriental 


words are not eaſily accommodated to an 
| European 
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urop end ear; and many readers are apt to 


be diſpleaſed with the frequent return of harſh 


and uncouth names of rivers, cities, and pro- 
vinces, the very ſound of which creates diſguſt; 
To this conſideration I ſhall ever pay a proper 


attention, but truſt I ſhall never ſacrifice cor- 
redneſs, to a fear of diſguſting, nor pg? 


cuity to a vain poliſh of language. 

In a future chapter, concerning the litera- 
ture of the Hindoos, their ſtrange eccentric 
conceptions relative to the geography of the | 
globe, as well as of their own country, will 
come under our more particular review. It 


will, therefore, be ſufficient in this place to 


remark, that the natives themſelves ſappoſe 
Jumboodeep to be one of the ſeven peeps, or 
lands, ſurrounded by as many oceans, that 


compoſe the terreſtrial globe. Jamboodeep 
has nine grand divifions, which are enumerated 


in the Ayeen Akbery,* and illuſtrated in a 
curious geographical map. In the centre of 


this deep, they ſay, ſtands a golden mountain 
of a cylindrical form, which deſcends as far be- 


_ neath as it riſes above the ſurface of the earth. 


The ſummit of this mountain, whole altitude is 
EEG yojans, but, according: to others, only 
= 16,000 


« Ayo den Akbery, vol. iii. p. 23, and Code of 8 Laws, 


p - 45, quarto edit. 
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26,000 yojans, they denominate Sommeir and 
on that ſummit, and on its ſides, they be- 
lieve are the different degrees of paradiſe. In 


a direct line from the lofty golden mountain 


of Sommeir, at the extremity of the four 
quarters of the earth, their romantic imagi- 
nations have placed four cities, encompaſſed 
with walls built of bricks of gold, viz. Jum- 
kote, Lanka, Siddahpore, and Roomuck. Our 


preſent buſineſs is with that diviſion only which 


extends from Lanka,“ in the ſouth, to the 


northern range of mountains paſſing between 


it and Sommeir, which in the language of the 
country are called Heemachel, Heemakote, 
and Nekh, and of which, in Mr. Burrow's 
opinion, the firſt are the Ruymaicis moun- 


tains of Ptolemy ; the ſecond the Imavs and 


the EMopi mountains; and the third is the 
Dexnis of Ptolemy. This tract is Mr. Hal- 
hed's Bhertekhund, or, as I ſhall hereafter, 
according to Sir W. Jones's and Mr. Rennel's 
orthography, take the liberty of writing the 


| word BHARATA, 
| Dane, 


PT” Lanka is not the iſland of Ceyloan, as is generally ſuppoſed, 


| - but a place determined by the interſection of the equator and the 
meridian of Delhi; which anſwers to the ſouthern extremity of 
the Maldivy iſlands,” See Ayeen Akbery, vol, iii. p. 36. in the 


Notes. 


n „ 
BnARAT A, the firſt diviſion of Jumboodeep? 
is ſaid in the Aſiatic Reſearches (page 419) 
to have for its northern boundary the moun- 


tains of Himalaya, that is, I preſume, of 


Heemachel before- mentioned, taken in an ex- 


tended ſenſe; but in either appellative the 
claſſic term of Ix Aus may be plainly traced; 
The mountains of Vindhya, called alſo Vin- 


dian by the Greeks, and the Sindhu, or In- 
dus, according to the Indian geographers, 


form its limits on the weſt. The great river 


Saravatya, or river of Ava, waſhes Bharata on 
the ſouth-eaſt; and on the ſouth it is bounded 


by the ocean and by the great iſland of Sin- 


hala, or Hhon-like men, Between Lanka and 
Heemachel the Hindoos place ſeven ranges of 
mountains, extending from eaſt to weſt; but 


the reader will readily excuſe the inſertion of 


their names, as well as thoſe of the ſubdiviſions _ 
of Jumboodeep, which, being unaccompanied 
with deſcriptive accounts, could only exhibit _ 


a tedious catalogue of names that would afford 
little pleaſure to his eye, little muſic to his 


ear, and leſs improvement to his underſtand- 
ing; 5 5 4 ea 
The Perſian and Arabian geographers di- 
vide the great Indian empire into two parts, 
which they call HIN p and SinD, By the 
| | country 
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| avs: of Hind, in its ſtricteſt ſenſe, they 


mean the diſtricts on both ſides of the Ganges, 


and by Sind the country that lies on each ſide 
of the Sindab, eſpecially where it diſcharges 
 itfelf into the ocean. Sind, including Moc- 
ran and Multan, is bounded on the ſouth by 
the Indian Sea, which embraces it in the form 


of a bow : it has Hind on the eaſt, and on the 


| weſt Kerman, with part of Sejeſtan, which 


alſo bounds it on the north; but if, with 
ſome geographers, we make it compriſe even 


Zableſtan and Cabul, its northern limits will 


extend as far as Caſhmire, that delightful and 
extraordinary valley, celebrated over all Aſia 


for the ſingular beauty of its inhabitants, the 
ſerenity of its air, and the abundance of its 


delicious fruits: if, again, we include Caſh- 


"mire alſo in this diviſion of India, it will reach 
as far northward as Tibet or Tobat, the coun- 
try of the fineſt muſk, which has China on 
the eaſt, and oriental Tartary on the weſt and 

and north.“ Texeira+ ſays, the natives in- 


habiting the banks of the Sind are called, 


from its water, AB-1nD; and that the Per- 
fans and Arabians denominate the tract 


Which 


* Short Deſcription of Aſia, p. 8. 


+ Texeira's Hiſt, of Perſia, p. go. 
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jewels, and ſpices. 
of this great ifland Selandive,* that is, the 
land of Seilan, obſerving that Dive in the 
language of the country ſignifies an i/land, as 
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which it waſhes in the lower part of its 
_ courle the kingdom of Diul. 


Hip, according to Sir W. Jones, is &- 


7 vided into three parts; GuzzURAT, including 
| moſt of the ſouthern provinces, and among 
them the city and territory of Sumnat, the 


deſpoiling of whoſe auguſt and venerable pa- 


goda, filled with treaſures equally ſacred and 


ineſtimable, by the deſolating tyrant Mahmud, 
in the eleventh century, will hereafter excite 
in us the ſtrongeſt emotions of indignation 
and horror. MaLABAR, or the country of 
the Malais, which includes what the Arabians 
call Beladelfulful, or he land of. pepper, and 
is terminated on the ſouth by the cape of 
Comron, famous for producing the beſt aloe- 


wood, a favourite perfume of the Aſiatics: 
to the ſouth-weſt of this promontory are the 


numerous iſlands, which we call Maldives, 
and the Arabians Rabihat, and a little to the 
ſouth- eaſt lies the famous Serandib, or Seilan, 
which produces ſo many precious perfumes, 
Texeira writes the name 


the Male-dive, or iſlands of Male ; Ange-dive, 
Vor. I. * the 
; * Texcira, p. 94. „5 


0 . 
the five iſlands; while the great commercial 


town of Dia is called, by way of eminence, 


Dive, or Div, THE ISLAND. The Sanſcreet 
name of Seilin, according to a curious note 
and remark. which I obſerve added to page 36 
of the 3d vol. of the Ayeen Akbery, is Taro- 
BON, a word reſembling Taprobane, and im- 
plying the wilderneſs of prayer. From what 
was before remarked, in the ancient geo- 
graphy concerning the Malli, and the moun- 
tainous country of Malleam, in this neigh- 
bourhood, we may, I think, without any 


great violence on Eaſtern language, trace to 


them the name of this diſtrict. Bas, as an 
adjunct, Mr. Richardſon obſerves,*. denotes A 


couNTRY, and inſtances Tranquebar and Ma- 


| Tabar: BAR alſo fignifies elevated: in either 
ſenſe the word is applicable. I have explained 
the word Malabar, but had omitted before to 


mention the derivation of Coromandel, which 
Mr. Rennel derives from Soramandelum, cor- 
| ruptly called Coromandel. The Soræ were a 
nation inhabiting that coaſt, who are men- 


tioned by Ptolemy ; and their capital of Ar- 
coti, though ſtrangely thruſt out of its proper 
place in his it is the Arcot of the mo- 


derns. | 
| The 


* Mr. Richardſon's Diſſertation, p. 12. 
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he third diviſion of Hind is &afled Ma- 
BER, or the paſſage, by the Arabiaris, and 
extends from the Gulph of Bengal on both 
ſides of the Ganges, as far northward as the 


ſtraits of Kupele. The ftraits of Kupele, 
through which the Ganges diſcharges the vo- 
lame of its waters, form a part of the chain 
of the Sewalic mountains that riſe immedi- 
ately riorth of the level plain of Hindoſtan 
while far above them, conſiderably more north= 
ward, ſoar the ſnowy precipices of Caucaſus. 
Caucaſus, in the language of oriental poetry, 
is the "tremendous Kaf, or Caph, which Mr. 
Richardſon® tranſlates rock, or promontory, 


and which in the romances of the Eaſt is ſup- 


poſed to form a part of that fabulous moun- 
tain, which like a vaſt ring ſurrounds the 
earth; where the monſter Simorg, T a griffin 
of immeaſurable magnitude, has for unknown 
- erg 2 2 
» Mr. Richardſon, P- 170. 
+ ©© The man who is unacquainted with j the fairies, 2 


enchanters, ſo frequently introduced in the Poems of Firduſi; 


who knows nothing of the griffin Simorg, the ſpeaking horſe of 


 Roftam, the dark ſea which ſurrounds the world, the mountain of 


Kaf, or the battle of the twelve heroes, can no more pretend to 


read the fineſt writings of Perſia, than he could underſtand the 


odes of Pindar, if he had never heard of the Trojan war, the 
groves of Elyſium, the voyage of the Argonauts, or the ſeveral | 
attributes of the heathen deities.” Preface to Nadir Shah, by 
Sir William Jones. | 
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ages fixed her abode, and where the ſhadowy 

beings of Perſian mythology, dives, dragons, 
and dæmons, of every denomination, perpe- 
tually wage their horrible conflicts, 

I ſhall now proceed to give the ſubſtance of 
what we find in the Ayeen Akbery® relative 
to the greater and ſmaller geographical di- 
viſions of Hindoſtan, as fixed by the emperor 


Akber, in the fortieth year of his reign, that 


is, about the year 1595 of the Chriſtian æra; 
a book which, Mr. Rennel obſerves, 4 forms 


to this day an authentic regiſter of theſe and 


all other matters relative to that empire. 


Hindoſtan was then parcelled out into 
twelve grand diviſions, called Soobahs, to 
each of which a viceroy was aſſigned, by the 


title of Soobahdar, corruptly written Soobah 


by European writers, for Soobah ſignifies 
province: many of theſe ſoobahs were in ex- 


tent equal to large European kingdoms. The 
ſoobahs were again divided into circars, which 


Mr. Rennel would call counties; and theſe 


were ſubdivided into purgunnahs, which he 


would call hundreds. The names of the 


twelve ſoobahs were, Allahabad, Agra, Owdh, 
Ajmere, Ahmed-Abad, Bahar, Bengal, Dehly, 


Cabul, Lahoor, Multan, and Malwa, When 


Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 3. + Memoir, p. 3, firſt edit. 
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Akber conquered Berar, Khandeeſs, and Ah- 


mednagur, they were formed into three ſoo- 


bahs, increaſing the number to fifteen. It is 


remarked, in a note of the Memoir, that Ak- 


ber might have probably changed the boun- 
daries of the old ſoobahs, by adding or ta- 


king away certain circars, for the purpoſe of 
rendering each province more compact, and 
the provincial capital more centrical to the 
ſeveral parts of it. Guzzurat is not men- 


tioned, as the reader muſt notice, in the above 
quotation ; although Ahmed- Abad, its capital, 
is, which may probably be uſed for the. pro- 


vince itſelf, although in another note to the 


ſame publication we are told, that Guzzurat 


is by ſome of the Hindoos conſidered as lying 


without the limits of ' Hindoſtan ; and we are 


referred for a proof of this remark to the let- 
ters of Berar Rajah. Abul Fazil expreſſes his 


| hope, as he ſhall commence his deſcription 


from the ſoobah of Bengal, the moſt ſouthern 


extremity of Hindoſtan, and carry it to Za- 


buliſtan, that, while he is writing, not only. 


Turan and Tran, but alſo other countries, may 


be Wb to the account. 
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ee « Bengal (including Oriſla) * the 5 on 
the eaſt, is bounded by mountains on the 
north and ſouth, and on the weſt joins to the 
ſoobah of Bahar. It is ſituated in the ſecond 
climate.* From Chittagong to Kurhee are 
four hundred coſe difference of longitude; and 
from the northern range of mountains to the 
| ſouthern extremity of Sircar Maddura are 
comprehended two hundred coſe of latitude.” 

We ſhall, be ſufficiently exact, Mr. Gladwin 
obſerves, if we take the Indian coſe, which 


yaries in the ſeveral provinees, at the general 


average of two Engliſh miles. When Oriſſa 


was added to Bengal, the additional length | 


was computed to be forty-three coſe, and the 
breadth twenty caſe, .. 

Without following the "Ry Akbery 

| through all the minuter diviſions of each ſoo- 


bah, I ſhall notice what 18 there remarked 


concerning its principal city, climate, pro- 
ductions, force, commerce, and revenue. The 
hiſtory of their ſeveral ſovereigns, when ſepa- 
rate kin gdams, will be given hereafter, 

| ES: | ee The 


The ancient geographers divided the globe into Ro cli. 
mates only. 
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© The air of Bengal is comparatively tem- 
perate. The periodical rains commence in 
April, and continue for ſomewhat more than 
ſix months during this ſeaſon; the low-lands 
are ſometimes entirely overflowed.” We are 
informed in a note, that the frequent ſtorms 
of thunder, lightning, wind, and-rain, from 


the north-weſt, which precede the ſetting in 


of the periodical rains, contribute very much 
to moderate the heat; that thoſe rains more 
generally commence in the beginning of June; 


and that if they break up early in September, 


the weather is intenſely hot, and the e 
tants are very ſickly. | 
This ſoobah abounds with rivers, the 


fineſt of which is the Gang, or Ganges, whoſe 


ſource has never been traced. The Hindoo 
prieſts ſay that it lows from the hair of Ma- 


| hadeo.” The real ſource and progreſs to the 


ocean, both of the Ganges and Burrampooter, 
as diſcovered by the moderns, will hereafter me- . 
rit our more particular conſideration. ** The 
learned among the Hindoos have compoſed. 
volumes in praiſe of the Ganges, all parts of 


which are ſaid to be holy; but ſome particular 


places are eſteemed more ſo than others. The 
great people have the water of this river brou ght 


to them from vaſt mo, it being eſteemed 


„ Fe: neceſſary 


TY 


netefſary 4 in the performance of certain religi- | 


| ous ceremonies, The water of the Ganges has 
been celebrated in all ages, not only for its 
ſanctity, but alſo on account of its ſweetneſs, 
lightneſs, and falubrity, and becauſe it does 
not become putrid, though kept for years. 


There is another very large river called Bur- 
rampooter, which runs from Khatai to Coach, 
and from thence through Bazoolah to the 


| ſea, The ſea of Bengal, which is a bay of 
the ocean, goes on one fide to Baſorah, on the 
_ other to Kulzum of Egypt, and from thence 

to Perſia, where by the natives it is called 

the Sea of Omman and the Sea of Perſia.” 


6 Moſt of the rivers of Bengal have their 
banks cultivated with rice, of which there is a 


variety of ſpecies. The ſoil is ſo fertile in 


ſome places, that a ſingle grain of rice will 
vield a meaſure of two or three ſeer.“ Some 
lands will produce three crops in a year. Ve- 


getation is here ſo extremely quick, that as 
faſt as the water riſes the plants of rice grow 
above it, ſo that the ear is never immerſed. 
Men of experience affirm, that a ſingle ſtalk 
will grow ſix cubits in one night. The ſub- 


jets pay their annual rents in eight months, 


by inſtalments, themſelves bringing mohurs 
| 8 and 


- * The ſeer is a meaſure equal to wp pounds avoirdupois, 


and rupees to the places appointed for the 
| receipt of the revenues, it not being cuſtom- 
ary in this ſoobah for the huſbandmen and 


1 


the government to divide the crops. The 
food of the inhabitants is for the moſt part 
fiſh and rice. Their houſes are chiefly made 
of bamboos, ſome of them very expenſive 
and very durable. They travel chiefly by 
water, eſpecially in the rainy ſeaſon ; and they 


conſtruct boats for war, burthen, and travel. 


ling. For their journeys by land they make 


uſe of a machine called a Sookhaſens, fup- 
ported upon the ſhoulders of men by a pole, 


formed of a number of ſtraight pieces of 


wood, joined together by iron rings. The 
ſides of the machines are ornamented wit 


different metals, and over the top is thrown 


an arched covering, made of woollen cloth, 


for defence againſt the fun and rain. In theſe 
machines you fit, or lie down and ſleep, as 
conveniently as in a room or houſe, Some 


| alſo ride upon elephants, Horſes are very 
ſcarce. In ſome parts of this ſoobah are 
manufactured hempen carpets, ſo beautiful 


that they ſeem to be made of ſilk. The in- 
habitants of Bengal are exceedingly fond of 


| ſalt, which is ſcarce in ſome parts of the 


eg Diamonds, vrnorules, pearls, agates, 
ang 


2 Tan 
and cornelians, are brought from other 
countries to-the ſea-ports of Bengal. Their 


flowers and fruits are fine and in plenty. 


The beetle-nut ſtains the e of thoſe who 
eat it quite red.” 
Among the . cities of Bengal are 


particularly noted Jennut-Abad, a very an- 
cient city, formerly called Lucknowti, and 
ſometimes Gowr. It has a fine fort, to the 
eaſtward of which is a large lake. If the. 


dams break during the heavy periodical rains, 
the city is laid under water. Mahmoodabad, 


vrhoſe fort is ſurrounded by a marſh, When 
Shire Khan conquered this country, ſome of 


the rajah's elephants fled into the wilds, 
where they have increaſed in great numbers. 


This circar produces long pepper. — Chit- 
tagong, a large city, ſituated among trees, 


upon the banks of the ſea, and a great em- 
porium, being the reſort of Chriſtian and 


other merchants. There are two other empo- 


riums a mile diſtant from each other, one 


called Satgong and the other Hougly, with 


its dependencies; both of which are in the 


poſſeſſion of the Europeans. Satgong is fa- 
mous for pomegranates. The ſoobah of Ben- 
gal now includes the five circars of OxISsA, 


which was once an independent country, 
: O bs ISS A. 
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ec Gn ns one hundred and twen- 
ty-nine brick forts, The periodical rains con- 


tinue here eight months. They have three 


months of winter, and only one month that 


is very hot. Rice is cultivated in great 
abundance. The inhabitants live upon rice, 
fiſh, and vegetables. After boiling the rice, 
they ſteep it in cold water, and eat it the 


ſecond day. The men are very effeminate, 


being exceedingly fond of ornaments, and 


anointing their bodies with ſandal- wood oil. 
The women cover only the lower parts of the 
body, and many make themſelves dreſſes of 
the leaves of trees. Contrary to the general 


practice of the Hindoo women, they may 
marry two or three times. Here are many. 
idolatrous temples, built of ſtone, and of a 
vaſt height. Paper and ink are ſeldom uſed 
in this province; for the moſt part they write 
with an iron ſtyle upon the leaf of the taar- 
tree, and they hold the pen with the fiſt 


clenched. Here are manufactures of cloth. 


The fruits and flowers of Oriſſa are very 
fine and in great plenty. The nuſreen is a 


flower eli formed, and of an exquiſite 
ſmell; 3 


| 
| 
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ſrnell ; the outer ſide of the leaf is white, and 


the inner of a yellow colour. The keurah 


grows here quite common; and they have 
great variety of the beetle- leaf. They reckon 


all their accounts in cowris, which is a ſmall 
White ſhell, with an aperture in the middle, 


and they are found on the ſea · ſhore. 
Cuttek, or Cattack, is mentioned in the 
Aycen Akbery as the capital of Oriſſa, con- 


taining a fort, with many magnificent build- 


ings, which, when Akber reigned, was the 
reſidence of the governors of the provinee. 
That book deſcribes the ſurrounding country 


as lying very low, and in the rainy ſeaſon as ö 


entirely covered with water. The deſcription 
of the famous palace of Cattack merits at- 
tention, as it marks the different apartments, 

Both for ſtate and convenience, into which 


tte manſion of an Indian ah of * _ 


was divided. 


HM" Te palate of: Cattack conſiſts of nine 
Siſtine buildings. The firſt is for the ele- 


phants, camels, and horſes. The ſecond is 


for the artillery and military ſtores; where 


P —— ae Gled. 2 pan eee 


amount in value to a rupee. The great cheapneſs of proviſion 
makes it convenient to have ſo very low a medium for dealings 


— the poor. 


attendants. 


lowing circumſtances are related. 


a 
are alſo TP for the guards and other 


The third is occupied by the 
porters and watchmen. The fourth is appro» 
priated for the ſeveral artificers. The kitchens 


make the fifth range. The fixth contains the 


rajah's public apartments. The ſeventh 1s 
for the tranſaction of private buſineſs. The 
eighth is where the women reſide, And the 


ninth conſiſts of the rajah's ſleeping apart- 


ments. To the ſouth of this palace 8 a 


very ancient Hindoo temple.” 


In the town of Purſorem, on the banks 
of the ſea, the temple of Jaggernaut is par- 
ticularized, concerning the origin of whoſe 
erection and worſhip in Hindoſtan the fol- 
At the 
defire of an ancient rajah of the province, a 


learned Brahmin was ſent to fix upon the 


ſpot moſt proper for the foundation of a city. 
Arriving at this ſpot, and inclining to fix 


upon this ſituation as by far the moſt eligible 


of any he had yet ſeen, but till not entirely 
determined, he obſerved a crow plunge into 
the water, and, after waſhing its body, pay 
its obeiſance to the ocean. The Brahmin, 
who is affirmed to have underſtood the lan- 
guage of birds, inquired of the crow the 
meaning o of this gaze procedure: the bird 
anſwered, 
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anſwered, That he had formerly been of the 
tribe of Dewtah, but from the curſe of a 
religious man was transformed into that 
ſhape; that the ſpot whereon he ſtood was 
highly favoured by the Creator of the uni- 


verſe; and that whoever worſhipped him on 
that ſpot ſhould not fail to proſper. Ani- 
' mated by this intelligence, as well as by ſuc- 


ceeding revelations of the divine will, the 


rajah built a large city and a place of worthip 


on the ſpot where the crow had appeared. 
Not long after, the ſame rajah was directed 
by a viſion to caſt his eyes, upon a certain 


day, on the ſea-ſhore, when there would 


ariſe out of the water a piece of wood fifty- 
two inches long, and one cubit and a half 
broad; that this was the true form of the 
Deity; that he muſt keep the invaluable 


treaſure ſeven days in his houſe, and after- 


wards ſet it up in the temple as an object 
of adoration. The viſion was verified by the 
appearance, at the appointed time, of the 
wooden divinity, which the rajah called Jag- 
gernaut, and, afterwards ornamenting it with 


gold and precious ſtones, depoſited it in the 


temple, where it became the object of worſhip 
of all ranks of people; and is Teported to 
1 n many miracles. The Brah- 


mins 
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mins waſh the i images of Jaggernaut ſix times 
every day; and the quantity of victuals daily 


dreſſed for thele idols is ſo very great as to 
feed twenty thouſand perſons. They alſo at 
certain times carry the image in proceſſion _ 
upon a carriage of fixteen wheels, which, in 
the Hindoo language, is called Ruhth ; and 
they believe that whoever aſſiſts in drawing it 
along obtains remiſſion of all his ſins. 

As the pagoda of Jaggernaut is the moſt 
celebrated and frequented in India, I thought 
the foregoing account of its origin, from ſo 
authentic a regiſter of provincial antiquities 
as the Ayeen Akbery, would not be unwel- 
come to the reader. He will find, in Mr. 
Hamilton's * account of this coaſt, an en- 
graving of this temple, which is an immenſe 
circular ſtructure, about fifty yards high, 
with the image of an ox, larger than the life, 
cut out of one entire ſtone, and projecting 
from the centre of the building. The fore 
part of the animal is alone viſible; the hinder 
parts are fixed in the wall. He has likewiſe 
an engraving of the coach, four ſtories in 

height, 


See Hamilton's Account of the Eaſt Indies, vol. i. „ 8 
London edit. 1744. I have been told that Mr. H. 's homely ſimili- 
tude of Jaggernaut” „ temple to a vaſt but ſet on end is not un- 
ſuitable. ä 


| 
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height, 3 in which the idol is carried about in 


proceſſion, and under whoſe wheels he re- 


ports that the infatuated devotees often throw 


themſelves in a tranſport of holy fury. He 


deſcribes. the idol as an irregular pyramidal 


black ſtone, and the temple itſelf as deſtitute 
of any light except what it receives from one 
hundred lamps conſtantly burning before him. 
Tavernier, who was at this place about thirty 
years before Hamilton, informs us that this 
idol was adorned with a mantle of gold tiſſue, 


had two large diamonds in the place of eyes, 


and another pendant from his neck, with 
bracelets of pearls and rubies for his arms; 
and that the great revenues of Jaggernaut 
aroſe from the liberal donations which were 
daily poured into its treaſury by innumerable 
Pilgrims of every deſcription. 

'Fhe ſoobah of Bengal is ſaid to conblt: of 
| twenty-four circars, and ſeven hundred and 
eighty-ſeven mahls. The revenue is fifty-nine 
crore, eighty-four lacks, fifty-nine thouſand 
three hundred and nineteen daums ; and Fra- 


ſer “ allows three hundred and twenty daums 

to a pound ſterling. The forces maintained' 

by. the zemeendars amount to 23. 350 cavalry, 
; 801 ng 


"OW Fraſer's Nadir Sbah, 534. 


the Ganges and the Sown. 
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8 te „Bahar is ſituated in the ubm lei 


The length from Gurhee to Rhotas is 120 


coſe, and the breadth from Tirhoot to the 
northern mountains includes 110 coſe. It is 
bounded on the eaſt by Bengal; by Allahabad 
and Oud on the weſt, and on the north and 
ſouth by large mountains.” 

The principal rivers of this ſoobah* are 
The Sown, the 
Nerbuddah, and the Chelum, all three ſpring 
from one ſource, near Kurrah. The water of 
the Sown is cool, - pleaſant to the taſte, and 
wholeſome ; h+ving run to the ſouth as far 
as Muneyr, it chen unites with the Ganges. 
The river Gunduck comes from the north, 


and empties itſelf into the Ganges near Ha- 
jeepoor. 


The ſummer months here are very 
hot; but the winter is very temperate. The 
rains continue ſix months. The country is 
eontinually covered with verdure, and the 
ſoil is ſo hard, that, during the ſtormy winds 


which blow here, you are not much incom- 


moded with the duſt. Agriculture is in the 
Vor. 1. R higheſt 
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higheſt perfection, the rice being ſo excellent, 


and of ſuch a variety of ſpecies, as are no 
where to be equalled. Sugar- cane is culti- 


vated in great abundance and in high per- 
fection. Mughee 1 is that ſpecies of the beetle- 
leaf which is moſt eſteemed ; it is of a very 


thin and delicate texture, of a fragrant ſmell, 
with a beautiful colour, and the flavour is 


delicious. It is not cuſtomary in Bahar to 
divide the crops. The huſbandman brings 


the rents himſelf, and, when he makes his 


firſt payment, an ancient cuſtom n him 
- come dreſſed in his beſt attire.” 


Moſt of the houſes in this province are 


4 as roofed with tiles, and the inha- 
bitants are reported to be famous for building 
boats and for the manufacture of gilded 
glaſs: they have good elephants in plenty 3 


but horſes and camels are ſcarce.” Bahar is 


famous for parrots, goats, fighting cocks, 


* remarkable for affording great . and 


Breat variety of hawks, 


In ſircar Mungheer a ſtone wall is mention- 
ed as extending from the Ganges to the 


mountains, and forming the boundary be- 
tween Bengal and Bahar. In ſircar Bahap is 


Gaya, famous as a place of Hindoo worſhip, 
and called, from Brahma, Birm-Gaya. Tir- 


TO 1 
hoot, which Sir W. Jones mentions, on the 
authority of ſome information received in 
India, as the ſuppoſed refidence of a colony 
of prieſts from Egypt, is aſſerted to have 
been from old time the reſidence of Hindoo 
learning; and this aſſertion renders that cir- 


cumſtance highly probable. The water and 
air of Tirhoot are much celebrated; and it 
had delightful groves of orange- trees, extend- 
ing thirty caſe, not ill calculated to promote 


the purpoſes of ſcience and encourage medi- 
tation. 


The laſt remarkable place mentioned 
in Bahar is the ſtrong fortreſs of Rhotas, 
ſituated upon a lofty mountain of moſt diffi- 
eult acceſs, and fourteen coſe in circumfe- 
rence. The incloſed land is cultivated; and 
within this ſpace are many ſprings: water 
may be procured in any part by digging three 


or four ells below the ſurface of the earth, 


There are ſeveral lakes within the forts. Du« 
ring the rains there are not leſs than ten 


delightful cataracts. 


The ſoobah of Bahar contains 1 circars, 


ſubdivided into 199 pergunnahs. The groſs 


amount of its revenue is ſtated at 54, 47,98 5,13 
licea-rupees : it furniſhes ae 5 N 
449,3 350 W 


Te 
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The whole ſoobah of Bengal, the greateſt 


part of Bahar, and the diſtricts of Midna- 


pore in Oriſſa, are in the poſſeſſion of the 


Britiſh nation, or rather of their repreſenta- 


tive in that quarter, the Britiſh Eaſt-India 
Company. Thoſe parts of Bahar and Oriſſa 
which are not in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 


conſtituting, in regard to Bahar, a very ſmall, 


but, in regard to Oriſſa, a very conſiderable, 
5 proportion of thoſe reſpective ſoobahs, are 
ag the hangs of the Mahrattas. a 


| A L. L A H AB A D. | 
This ſoobah is repreſented as ſituated in the 


ſecond climate. In length it is 160 coſe, in 


breadth: 122 coſe. To the eaſt it has Bahar; 
to the north Oud; Bundhoo lies on the 
ſouth, and -Agra on the weſt. Its principal 


rivers are the Ganges and the Jown, or 
Jumna. It produces variety of fruits, flowers, 
and excellent plants; has abundance of me- 


lons and grapes, and is well ſtocked with 
game. Agriculture is in great perfection; 
and the inhabitants fabricate ſome beautiful 
ſpecies of cloths, and have a manufacture of 
woollen carpets. Allahabad, the former name 


of — Was Piyaug, is the capital city of 
_ 
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this ſoobah. Akber gave it the former name, 
and built a ſtone fort, in which are many 


magnificent edifices. Benares is ſpecified by 
the name of Baranaſſey, as a large city ſitu- 
ated between two rivers, the Birnah and the 
Aſſey, whence probably its former appellation 
is derived; but its moſt ancient name was 
Kaſſy. It is built in the form of a bow, of 
which the river Ganges reſembles the bow- 
ſtring. Its temple was formerly as celebrated 


in Hindoſtan and as much reſorted to as 


Mecca is by the Mohammedans. It is the 


ancient ſeat of Hindoo learning as well as 


religion. Jown- poor 1s the next city in 
magnitude, and Chunar is deſcribed as a ſtone 
fort of incomparable ſtrength, fituated upon 
a lofty hill, at whoſe foot flows the Ganges. 
Callinger 1s a fortreſs ſtill ſtronger and more 
celebrated, Within the compaſs of its walls 
are many ſprings and lakes, and many tem- 
ples devoted to idolatry. Ebony and a va- 


riety of wild fruits are found here; in its 


neighbourhood there is a diamond mine; and 
twenty coſe from the fort ſmall diamonds are 
ſometimes found. Jeipal's burning himſelf, 
and the cauſe of it, have been already men- 
tioned : another inſtance of a rajah's devoting 
himſelf to the ſame mode of deſtruction oc - 

3 curs 
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curs: int the account of Callinger, with this 


difference, that the former put an end to his 
_ exiſtence: becauſe: his reputation was loſt, the 
latter from the fear of loſing it. The greateſb 
part of Allahabad is in poſſeſſion of the na- 


bob Vizier': the remainder is under the con- 
troul of the Engliſh. Allahabad contains ten 
| fircars, divided into 177 purgunnahs. Its 


revenue is ſtated at 53, 10, 957-9 ſicca- 


rupees. It furniſhes 11,375 cavalry, ee 
infantry, and 323 e 


U p. 


' Oud has Bahar on the eaſt; on the north it 
is bounded by mountains; by Manickpoor on 
the ſouth, and on the welt by Kinoge. Its 
length is ſtated at 135 coſe, and its breadth at 
115 coſe. The Gogra, the Gounty, and the 
Sy, are its largeſt rivers. The water and air 
are good, and the ſeaſons are temperate. Age 
riculture in this ſoobah is in high perfection. 
Some particular kinds of rice growing here 

are repreſented as * incomparable for white- 
| neſs, delicacy, odour, and. digeſtiveneſs.” 


The crops are ſown three months earlier than 


in any other part of Hindoſtan, and the ſtalks 
are Ta: to- Tiſe as- faſt” as the innundating 


water, 
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flowers. 


at the foot of the fort. 
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« Here are great variety of fruits and 
Of game there are many kinds, and 
plenty of wild buffaloes. When the plains 
are overflowed, the wild animals reſort to the 
high lands, and the hunting of them affords 


great diverſion. Some animals remain all day 
in the water, juſt keeping their noſes above 


the ſurface to breathe, and come on-ſhore'only 
at night.” 


The incredible 3 of the city of 
Oud in ancient times has been mentioned 
before. It is eſteemed one of the moſt ſacred 


places of antiquity. At the diftance of a 


coſe from the city, the Gogra and Sy unite | 
their ſtreams, and the confluent river runs 
From the northern 
mountains are imported a number of curious 
articles of commerce: among theſe are ſpeci- 
fied muſk, cowtails, chook (an acid mixture 


of lime and lemon juice boiled to a con- 
| ſiſtence), 


tincar, civet, zedoary, redwood, 
aſafœtida, and amber. In return; the traders. 
in theſe articles carry back- earthen ware. 


Lucknow is a large city, pleafantly ſituated 


upon the banks of the Gounty, and the 
ſuburbs are alſo very delightful. _. In Abul 
Fazil's account of this ſoobah are. recorded 
ny inſtances of the abſurd ſuperſtitious, 

i credulity 
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eredulity both of the Mohammedans and the 
Hindoos. According to the former, it con- 


tains the hallowed tombs of Seth and Job, 


of which wonderful ſtories are related.” Ac- 
cording to the latter, it has a reſervoir of | 
water, bubbling up with ſuch violence, that a 
man cannot force his way down into it ; ſands 
that ſometimes aſſume the form of Mahadeo ; 
and fields that, during a particular feſtivity, 
vomit forth flames. Biratch is a large city, 


delightfully ſituated amongſt a number of 
gardens upon the banks of the river Sy. The 
town of Belgram is celebrated for producing 
men with lively imaginations and melodious 
voices; and for a well, whoſe efficacious 


water improves the underſtanding, while it 
amends the fight. 


The rich, extenſive, and flouriſhing, ſoobah: 
of Oud, and the greateſt part of Alla-habad, 


are at this day in the poſſeſſion of Aruph 
Dovwlah, fon of the late Sujah Dowlah, vizier 
of the empire, and a tributary ally of we i 

Britiſn power in India, 


Oud has five circars, divided into 138 per- 


gunnahs. Its total amount of revenue is 


ſtated at 50, 43,4544 ſicca-rupees; its force 


at 7660 cavalry, 1,68, 2 yo e and 59 


elephants, 7 
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„ Agra is REY in the ſecond e / 


This ſoobah is bounded on the eaſt by Ga- 


tempoor ; on the north by the river Ganges; 
on the ſouth lies Chundery ; and Pulwuh 
confines it on the weſt.” Its greateſt length 


is 175 coſe; its extreme breadth. is from 


Canouge to Chundery ; but the number of 
coſe forming that, breadth is not ſpecified. 
The principal rivers are the Jumna, riſing in 
the northern mountains, and the Chumbul, 
deriving its ſource from Haſſelpoor in Malwa. 
The union of the two rivers takes place at 


Culpee. 
« A great many 3 in the ſouthern 


mountainous parts of this ſoobah are remark- 


ably pleaſant and healthy. Agriculture is 
here in perfection. They have abundance of 


flowers and ſweet-ſcented oils, very excellent 


beetle-leaf, and grapes and melons, as fine as 
thoſe produced in Iran and Turan.“ What 
is related concerning the capital of Agra has 
been noticed before. The ſecond place of 
conſequence mentioned is Futtehpore, con- 


taining a ſtrong fort, with many magnificent 


u a palace, a molque,” and a mo- 
naſtery, 


5 


101 — 
naſtery, erected by Akber. Over one of its 


gates are placed two aſtoniſhing elephants, 


carved in ſtone. Futtehpore is celebrated for 


4 quarry of red ſtone, from which the ma- 
terials for erecting its own ſtupendous, but 
now ruined, ſtructures, as well as the ſplen- 
did palace of Agra, were obtained. The 


third city is Byaneh, once the capital of this 
foobah, famous for indigo of the moſt valua- 
hle ſpecies, for white fugar, for mangoes ex- 
cellent in flavour, and of uncommon magni- 
tude, © ſome: weighing. above two pounds ;” 
and for various other rarities: The fort is 


large, and contains many edifices and ſubter- 


raneous caverns, where there are now found 
warlike weapons and kitchen utenſils. It is 
remarkable for a very high tower. Concern- 
ing the city of Muttra, upon the banks of 
the Jumna, nothing is ſpecified; but that it 
has many idolatrous temples, the reſort of 
pious Hindoos. Of that hallowed city, how- 
ever, which was the birth- place of Criſhna, 
ſome farther account will be given hereafter. 
Of Kinoje too much probably has been al- 
ready ſaid. Gwalior, that celebrated fortreſs 
which for ſo many ages was the priſon of the 
wyal family, is the laſt place of importance 
noticed, but is not particularly deſcribed; It 
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— 155 80 ſaid to be celebrated for the good- 
neſs of its air and water, its fine ſingers, and 


beautiful women. In Agra are manufactures 
of blankets and fine ſtuffs; and in Allore thoſe 
of woollen carpets and glaſs. In this ſoobah 
there are mines of ſilver, torquoiſe ſtones, and 
copper: it contains thirteen circars, ſubdi- 
vided into two hundred and three pergunnahs. 
The amount of revenue is 64 coſe, 62 lacks, 


o, zo4 daums, or ſicca- rupees 1, 61, 5, 2579 


and the number of the forces it furniſhes are 
50,600 cavalry, 5,77,570 infantry, and 221 | 


elephants. 


The ſoobah and city of Agra, during the ; 
period of the decline and ſince the extinction 


of the Mogul empire, have witneſſed a rapid 
| ſucceſſion of maſters. h 
firſt uſurpers, and, in 1770, were in poſſeſſion 
of the city and a great part of the ſoobah bor- 
dering upon the Jumna. 
queſts-in Agra, that once powerful race were, 
about eighteen years ago, driven by the ſupe- 


The Jauts were the 


From their con- 


rior forces of Nudjuff Khan. Nudjuff was in 
his turn expelled by the preſent poſſeſſor, Ma- 


dajee Sindia, at this time one of the moſt 
formidable among the ſelt- created In 
of Hindoſtan, 


MAL WA. 
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Malwa, which, like the preceding PTY 
is ſituated i in the ſecond climate, is in length 


245 coſe, and in breadth. 230 coſe. It is 


bounded on the eaſt. by Bandhnoo; on the 


north by Nerwer, and mountains ; on the 
ſouth by Boklaneh, and on the weſt by Guz- 


zurat and Ajmeer. The rivers Nerbuddah, 
Soopera, Calyſind, Neem, and Lowdy, flow 
through this ſoobah. Vou cannot travel two 
or three coſe without meeting with ſtreams of 
good water, whoſe banks are ſhaded by the 
wild willow and other trees; and decorated 


with the hyacinth, and other beautiful and 


odoriferous flowers.“ 


« There are abundance of lakes and vent | 


plains, ornamented with innumerable mag- 
nificent and elegant buildings. The climate 


is ſo temperate, that in winter there is no 
occaſion for warm clothing; nor is it ne- 


ceſſary in ſummer to cool the water with falt- 
petre. But in the four rainy months the 


night air is cold enough to render a quilt ne- 


ceſſary. The ſituation of this ſoobah, com- 
PR with the other parts of Hindoſtan,“ is 
ſomewhat 


8 Mr. . ſays, it is weben the 1 region in 


Hindoſtan. 


1 


_ ſomewhat: high, und all che land is ar 


Both harveſts are very good. Wheat, pop- 
pies, ſugar-cane, mangoes, muſk-melons, and 


grapes, are here in high perfection. In Haſ- 


ſelpoor the vine bears fruit twice a year. The 


beetle- leaf is very fine. The natives of Malwa 


give their children opium to eat till they are 

three years old; the peaſants and even the 

market- people are never without arms.“ | 
The principal places of importance enu- 


merated in Malwa are Owjain, a large city, 


held in high veneration by the Hindoos, and 


| ſituated upon the banks of the Soopera, a river 


which Abul Fazil, with great gravity, obſerves 


ſometimes flows with milk; Gurreh, a diſtrict 


abounding with foreſts and wild elephants, ſo 
fertile that it ſupplies both Guzzurat and the 


| Deccan with grain; Chundery, a very large 


and ancient city, in which is a ſtone fort; and 
indeed this city muſt have been one of the 
largeſt in India, for it is faid to have contained 
te fourteen thouſand ſtone houſes, three hun- 


dred and eighty- four markets, three hundred 


and ſixty. caravanſeras, and twelve thouſand 
moſques ;” and Mundoo, once the capital of 
the ſoobah, whoſe fortreſs is twelve coſe in 


circuit, and diſplays in the centre of it a mi- 
naret, eight ſtories ,in height. This deſerted 


capital 
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55 eitel is ſaid to abound in monuments of an- 
_ cient maguificence, and to be honoured with 

the tombs of Kuhyan ſultans. In its neigh- 
bouthood a ſpecies of tamarind grows, as big 


as the cocoa- nut. I omit the long account of 
the Paris fone, ſaid to have been diſcovered 


in this ſoobah, which had the enviable pro- 


perty of converting whatever metal it touched 
into gold, as of kindred veracity wh that of 


the rivers, whoſe current was milk, 
Malwa at this time is divided among as | 


Paiſhwah, the nominal head of the weſtern 


mentioned, and Holker, a Mahratta chief, 


whoſe capital is Indore, ſituated about thirty 


miles on the weſt of Ougein. 


Malwa contains twelve ſircars, ſubdivided 
into 301 pergunnahs. Its revenue is ſtated at 
| twenty-four crore, ſix lacks, ninety-five thou- : 


ſand and fifty-two daums, or ficca-rupees 
6,17,376—4—15; its forces at 280,816 ca- 
valry, N wfanvy, and go Reg: 


k HAN D E E s. 


This ſoobah, which was by Akber deno- | 


minated Dandees, in memory of his ſon, Sultan 
Daniel. who died at its capital of Berhampore, 


1s 


S, 
18 
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zs alſo ſituated in the ſecond climate. It is in 
length ſeventy-five coſe, and in breadth fifty 
coſe ; being bounded on the north and weſt 


by Malwa, on the ſouth by Kalneh, on the 


_ eaſt by Berar, and on the north by a range of 


lofty mountains, * It abounds with ri 
and rivulets. Of theſe the principal is the 


Talee, frequently called the Poomy. The air 


of this ſoobah is delightful; and the winter is 
very temperate. Jewary is the grain princi- 
pally cultivated in this ſoobah; and in ſeveral 


_ ey have une e of it in the year. 


. 


rice is excellond; and they” have güde, plenty 5 


of flowers and fruits, ue with "ny 
leaf in abundance,” | 

Among the principal cities, nabe forts; 
enumerated,” are Aﬀeer, a caftle where the 
governor of the province reſides, ſituated upon 
a lofty mountain, incomparably ſtrong, and 
encompaſſed: with three other forts, at whole 


tap is a very large city : = Berhampore, the ca- 
pital of Khandees, lying upon the river Fapty, 


and three coſe from Aſſeer, ſurrounded with 
beautiful gardens, abounding with ſandal- 
wood, and inhabited by people of all nations, 


but particularly by handicraftſmen : — Adela- 
| bad, a good wo which the Hindoos hold in 


great 
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great veneration : — Changdavy, a village near 


which the rivers Tapty and Poorna unite their 
ſtreams, forming a confluence, held ſacred by 
the Hindoos, and by them called Jiggerteerut, 
or the liver of holy places: — Damerny, a po- 


pulous town, near which is a reſervoir of Boil. 


ing water, worſhipped by the Hindovs : — 
Chowpurreh, a large town, well inhabited: 


and Thalny, a fort, which, though ſituated 
upon a plain, 1s nevertheleſs a os of great | 


ſtrength. 
In this ſoobah are e thirty-two 8 
all in high cultivation. The huſbandmen are 


Honourably ſpoken. of as dutiful ſubjects, as 
very laborious, and ſome of them as remark- 


able for their ſkill in taming lions. Khandees; 


or Candeiſh, is the ſmalleſt of the ſoobahs, 
and is at preſent divided among the Paiſhwa, 


Sindia, and Holkar. The fine city of Ber- 


hampore is in poſſeſſion of Sindia. The 


amount of the revenue is 12,6462 Berary 
tungahs; and the tungah 1s l at tw ern 


| four daums. ? 
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The ſoobah of Berar is in length 200 coſe, 
and in breadth 180 coſe, It i is alſo ſituated in 
7 775 the 


in 


ne 
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the ſecond climate. On the eaſt it joins to 
Beeragurgh; on the north lies Settarah ; on 
the ſouth Hindiah; and on the weſt Telin- 
gana. The air is very temperate; and the 


ſoil is highly cultivated. The principal river 


is the Godavery, which is a ſacred ſtream, de- 


dicated to Kotum, as the Ganges is to Ma- 
hadeo, and is holden in great veneration by 


the natives. Its ſource is in the mountains 
of Sihya, near Turneek, and the current paſſing 
through the territory of Ahmednagur enters 
Berar, and from thence rolls into Telingana. 
The Talee and the Tapty are alſo ſacred 
ſtreams., | 

In this ſoobah are dindagd mines. The 
learned reader will recolle&, that Ptolemy 


| ſpeaks of the diamonds found on the banks of 


the Sambulpoor river, In ſome parts are 
ſalt- petre works, which yield a conſiderable 


revenue to the ſtate: they have hkewiſe ma- 
nufactures of flowered ſtuffs. ** In Indore and 
Neermul are ſteel mines. Thoſe places are 


alſo famous for very neat ſtone veſſels. Their 


oxen are very fine. The houſe-cocks which 


are bred there have black blood and bones.” 
Eletchpore is deſcribed as a large city, where 
the governor of the ſoobah reſides ; and Kul- 
lem as an ancient city, famous for buffaloes. 
Vor, I. 8 „„ 


T am]. 5 
Some very ſtrong forts are enumerated, of 


which the principal is Ramgurh, ſaid by Abul 


Fazil not to be at that time conquered by Ak- 
ber. Indeed, as only the weſtern parts of 
Berar were ever conquered by that emperor, 
the account of this ſoobah is but very incom- 


plete; nor, from their ignorance of the inter- 


nal parts, has this defect been even yet ſup- 
plied by modern writers. In the mountains 


f Berar liberty ſeems to have made a bold 


ſtand againſt the incurſions of the Mogul 
arms. The number, which is conſiderable, 
and the ſtrength, which is truly formidable, 
of the ancient rajahs and zemeendars of Berar, 
are particularized by the ſecretary of Akber. 
One of them, by name Chatwa, is ſaid to have 
commanded 2000 cavalry, 50,000 infantry, 
and 100 elephants. As in Bahar there is a 
ſacred place called Gaya, dedicated to Brahma; 
ſo in Berar is there a Gaya, ſacred to Biſhen : 
and our author tells us of a third of the ſame 
name, near Bijapoor, being a vaſt reſervoir of 
water, remarkable for a very deep ſpring. At 
theſe three places, ſay the Brahmins, if charity 
be beſtowed, it obtains. pardon for the de- 
ecaled. _ 
Berar contains 13 ſircars, ſubdivided into 
42 pergunnabs, the revenues of which are 

| collected 
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collected by N uſſuk, that j 18, bs a valuation of 
the crops. 
Not being a ſettled government, the total 


amount of the forces it could raiſe is not ſpe- 
cified, nor that of its revenue clearly ſtated. 


The principal part of this ſoobah belongs to a 
Mahratta chief, called Moodajee Boonſlah, a 
direct deſcendant of Sevagee, the original 


founder of that empire in Hindoſtan, whoſe 


capital is Nagpoor. The remainder of Berar 
is holden by the Nizam, who pays a chout, 
or fourth part of its clear revenue, to Mooda- 


jee. 


GUZZURAT. 


This ſoobah, fituated in the ſecond climate. 
is in length 302 coſe, and in breadth 260 
coſe. On the eaſt lies Khandees; on the 
north Jalore and Ider; on the ſouth are the 


ports of Dummun and Cambayet; and on the 
weſt Jugget, which is fituated on the ſea- 
| ſhore. The ſouthern; parts of Guzzurat abound 
with mountains. It is watered by the ocean, 
and by the following rivers; the Sabermutty, 


the Bateruck, the Mehindery, the Narbudda, 
the Tapty, and the Sirſooty. The air of this 


ſoobah is temperate; the ſoil ſandy. That 
5 S „ ſpecies 
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ſpecies of grain called jewary and bajero is 


ſaid to be principally cultivated in Guzzurat; 


wheat, barley, and rice, are imported from the 


neighbouring provinces. So great an abun- 
dance of mangoes, of which ſome are uncom- 
monly large and delicious, of muſk-melons, 
figs, and moſt other fruits, plants, and flowers, 


natives of India, grow here, that the whole 


ſoobah has the appearance of a perfect garden. 
All ſorts of Indian manufactures flouriſh in 
Guzzurat; many of the moſt curious' and 
coſtly kinds. Boxes inlaid with ivory and 
pearl, gold and filver ſtuffs, velvets, cotton 
cloths, excellent ſwords, bows, and arrows, 
are fabricated here. There is a conſiderable 
traffic in precious ſtones, and ſilver 1 is import- 
ed from Room and Irak. 


The capital of this rich, flouriſhing, and | 


extenſive, ſoobah is Ahmedabad.* The ſitua- 
tion is deſcribed as remarkably healthy. It 
has two forts, and was once divided into 360 
quarters, of. which only 84 are in a proſperous 
condition. * In theſe are 1000 moſques, each 
having two large minarets, and many wonder- 
ful inſcriptions.” Twelve coſe from this city 


»The reader is deſired to notice, that ABAD always means 


city, and yo, place: thus, Ahmed-abad is the city of Ahmed; 
Fattehpore, the place of victory. 


18 


coſe ſquare. 
geh are dependent upon ſircar Ahmedabad. 


[a7 1 | 
1s Mahmudabad, containing very many grand 
_ edifices, and ſurrounded with a wall ſeven 


The ports of Cambay and Gho- 


Ghogeh (Goga) is a large port, well built, 
and inhabited by merchants of various kinds. 


The cargoes of the ſhips are put into ſmall 


veſſels, called Tahwery, which tranſport them 


to Cambay. Siddahpoor and Beernagurh are 


noticed as places of great religious reſort, and 
inhabited principally by Brahmins; the latter 

containing zoo idolatrous temples. Chumpa- 
neer is a fort ſituated upon a lofty mountain, 
the road to which for upwards of two coſe is 


extremely difficult, and there are gates at ſe- 


veral parts of the defile. At one place they 
have excavated near ſixty ells in length, which 
ſpace is covered with planks, that can be re- 
moved on the approach of an enemy. Sooret 
(Surat) is a great emporium. The river Tap- 


ti runs paſt it, and, at the diſtance of ſeven 


coſe, joins the ſea. The followers of Zer- 
duſht, when they fled from Perſia, ſettled at 
Surat, where they practiſed the doctrine incul- 


cated by the Zend and its commentary the Pa- 
zꝗend. From the liberality of his Majeſty's 


diſpoſition, ſays Abul Fazil, every ſect exer- 
ciſes its particular mode of worſhip without 
© 3 | interruption. 


| 
| 


„„ 


interruption. Baroach is alſo a fine fort and 


a grand emporium: it is waſhed by the Ner- 
buddah in its paſſage to the ocean. Sircar 
Surat was formerly an independent territory; 
the chief was of the Ghelote tribe, and com- 
manded 50,000 cavalry and 100,000 infantry. 
It is now formed into nine principal diviſions, 
each inhabited by a different tribe. 

| Through the deſcription of all thoſe divi- 
ſions it is not neceſſary for us to follow the 
Ayeen Akbery: but, in the firft diviſion, called 
New Surat, may be noticed the city and ſtrong 
ſtone fort of Chunahgurh, ſituated in the heart 
of the peninſula; and, in the fecond diviſion, 
Putten Sumnaut, a large town upon the ſhore 
of the ocean, particularly challenges our atten- 


tion, from its having been anciently a moſt | 


celebrated place of Hindoo worſhip, and de- 
corated with a pagoda the moſt ſuperb and 
wealthy of any throughout Hindoſtan. The 
ſource of the Nerbuddah, which is holden in 
the moſt ſacred veneration by the Hindoos, is 


near Sumnaut. Thoſe, who delight in prodi- 
gies, will find their taſte for the marvelous 


gratified, by reading farther the account of 


this ſecond diviſion of Guzzurat. The third 
diviſion, it 1s faid, contains the remains of a 


large city in ruins, whoſe name is not ſpe- 


tied, 


| 
15 
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cified, but of which the fituation, at the foot 


of the mountains of Sironj, appears very de- 


firable. The ancient city, Mr. Rennel takes 


to have been Nehlwarah, mentioned by Fe- 
riſhtah as the capital of this foobah, and by 
the Arabian travellers of the ninth century as 


the reſidence of the ſupreme Balhara, or mo- 


narch of Cambay. The fixth diviſion has 


ſuch large rivers, the mountains are ſo lofty, 
and the country is in general ſo woody, as to 


be impervious to an army. It is inhabited by 
the tribe of Chetore.” The ninth diviſion is 
remarkable for being the reſidence of the Cha- 
run tribe, a race of people who ſeem to re- 
femble the ancient bards ; for we are told that 


the greateſt part of them employ themſelves 


in ſinging hymns of celebration and in re- 


citing genealogies, and that in battle they re- 


peat warlike fables to animate the troops. 


They are alſo famous for diſcovering fecret 


things: throughout Hindoſtan there Is hardly 
a great man who hath not ſome of this tribe 


in his ſervice.” After the enumeration of 


theſe diviſions, is deſcribed the wild and dreary 


region of Cutch, lying to the weſt of Guzzu- 


rat, and extending in length 250 coſe, and in 


breadth 100 coſe, The greateſt part of Cutch 
18 compoled of woods and uncultivated ſands; 


$4 but 
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but fine horks are bred in thoſe woods, which 


are ſuppoſed to be of Arabian extraction. 


| They have alſo remarkably good camels and 
goats. The men are tall and well-proportion- 
ed, and wear long - beards. The capital city 


is Tahej, which has two ſtrong forts; called 
Jhareh and Khundkote. The military force 
of this country is ſtated at 10,000 cavalry and 
50,000 infantry. A conſiderable tract of low 
fenny country, on the weſt of Ahmedabad, at 
certain ſeaſons inundated by the ſea, and, when 


dry, famous for the manufacture of great quan- 


ties of ſalt, is alſo particularly pointed out in 


the Ayeen Akbery: but our wonder is not a 


little excited, that a river of ſuch magnitude 


as the Puddar, which paſſes through, and con- 


tributes, by its riſing waters, to overflow that 


ſpot, is not ſo much as mentioned. 


The ſoobah of Guzzurat contains nine ſir- 
cars, divided into 198 pergunnahs, of which 
13 are ports. The amount of revenue in 
ſicca-rupees is 10,96,223—3—11. The forces 
are rated at 07375 cavalry and 8900 in- 
fantry. 


Ihe largeſt as well as the moſt valuable ' 
portion of Guzzurat is divided between. the 
Paiſhwa, or nominal head of the weltern 
empire of the Mahrattas, and Futty Sing 
| | Gwicker, 7 
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money. The common people are ſaid to live 
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Gwicker, whoſe dominion extends chilly over 


the northern region. The Engliſh army un- 


der General Goddard were once in poſſeſſion 
of the fineſt part of this ſoobah, having re- 
duced the important fortreſſes of Baſſein and 


Ahmedabad, and penetrated the inland 


country to the very foot of the Gauts ; but, 


in the peace negociated with the Mahrattas 
in 1783, theſe ſplendid acquiſitions , were 


prudently relinquiſhed, and they at this day 
remain inveſted only with the ſovereignty of 
Bombay, Salſette, and the adjoining iſles. 


AIM ER R. 


The greateſt length of Ajmeer is 168 oh 
and the extreme breadth includes 1 50 coſe. 
On the eaſt lies Agra ; on the north, part of 
Delhi; it has Guzzurat on the ſouth ; and 
Deybalpore of Multan confines it on the weſt. 
The ſoil of this ſoobah is repreſented as a 
deep ſand; and therefore the ſucceſs of the 
harveſt depends entirely upon the periodical 
rains. Their winter is temperate; but the 


ſummer is intenſely hot. The revenue is in 
general a ſeventh or an cighth of the produce 


of the harveſt; little being paid in ready- 


in 
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in houſes with pitched roofs, built of bamboo 


and ſtraw. To the fouth are mountains; and 


| the whole of this ſoobah abounds with ſtrong 


holds. 
Ajimeer is coitipoled of Maywar, Marwar, 


and Hadowty. Maywar contains ten thouſand 


villages, and the whole of fircar Chitore is 
dependent upon it. It is in length 40 coſe, 


and in breadth 30 coſe ; and it has three very 


conſiderable forts : viz. Chitore, Cowmblere, 


and Mandel. The governor refides at Chitore. 
In Chowra is an iron mine. In Jainpore and 


ſome places dependent upon Mandel are cop- 
per mines. The preſent poſſeſſors of theſe 


lands are native zemeendars, who anciently 
were named Rawel, but for a long time paſt 


are called Ranna. They are of the Ghelote 


tribe, and conſider themſelves to be deſeen- 


dants frem Noorſhirvan, king of Perſia. This 


circumſtance is ſomewhat fingular ; but one 


ſtill more ſingular occurs in the fame page: 


for, the elected rajah has the Keſhkeh drawn 


upon his forehead with human blood. This 
cuſtom alone ſeems to prove that they are not 
of the true line of the blood-abhorring Hin- 
doo. Marwar is in length 160, and in 
breadth 60, coſe. Sircars Ajmeer, Jewdeh- 
pore, Sirowheh, Nagore, and Beykaneer, are 

dependent 
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dependent upon it. The Rathore (Mahratta) 


tribe have inhabited this diviſion for ages paſt. 


They have many forts, of which the follow- 


ing are the moſt famous: Ajmeer, Jewdehs 


pore, Beykaneer, Jelmeer, Amerkote, and 
Jyugurh. Hadowty, called alſo fircar Na- 
gore, is inhabited by the Hadeh tribe. This 
ſoobah is entirely in the poſſeſſion of Sindia 
and the Mahrattas. It contains ſeven fir- 


cars, ſubdivided into 197 pergunnahs. The 
amount of the revenue is 22, 84, 1507 daums ; 
out of which 23,26336 are Seyurghal. It 


has 86,500 cavalry and 347,000 Rajpoot i in- 


fantry. 


| This ſoobah is fituated in the third climate. 
Its greateſt length is ſtated at 165 coſe; its 


extreme breadth at 140 coſe. On the eaſt lies 


Agra; on the north are mountains; on the 
ſouth, the boundaries are Agra and Ajmeer ; 
and Lodyaneh confines it on the weſt. The 


principal rivers are the Ganges and the Jum- 


na : among the inferior ſtreams may be num- 


| bered the Cagger. The climate is very tem- 


perate. Moſt of the lands are inundated 


ſaid 
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faid to produce two harveſts in a year, Here 
grow moſt of the fruits of Perſia, Tartary, 


and Hindoſtan, with a great variety of 
flowers. Throughout this ſoobah are many 5 


grand buildings of ſtone and brick ; and it is 
ſtored with the productions of every part of 
the globe. A part of the northern mountains 


of this ſoobah is called Kamaoon, where there 15 


are mines of gold, lead, ſilver, iron, copper, 
orpiment, and borax. Here are alſo found 


abundance of muſk- deer, filk-worms, falcons 


of various kinds, and plenty of honey. 


The city of Delhi has been already deſcribed 


at large. Sembhel (Sambul) is the city next 
deſerving notice, in which is a Brahmin place 
of worſhip called Hurmundel, where it is 
ſaid the tenth Avatar will make his appear- 


ance. Whenever he comes, and under what- 


ever form, things will be found ſtrangely 
altered in theſe parts ſince the period of the 


laſt Avatar, or the benevolent Boodh's ap- 
pearance among the Hindoos. In fircar Semb- 


hel the rhinoceros is frequently hunted. Of 
his ſkin they make ſhields, and his horn is 
applied to the ends of bows, where the ſtring 
is faſtened. Sehrind is called a famous city; 
it was doubtleſs the Serinda whence ſilk was 


brought 1 in the time of Juſtinian ; and, al- 
| though 
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though Mr. Rennel obſerves that no mention 1 
is made of a ſilk- manufacture at this place in 


the Ayeen Akbery, yet he muſt have noticed 


that, a few lines above, this ſoobah is ſaid to 


abound in filk-worms. Tanaſſar is held ſa- 
cred by the Hindoos. The river Sirſutty, to 


which they pay profound adoration, runs near 


it; and in its vicinity is the venerated lake 


Koorkhut This was the ſcene of the Ma- 
' habbarat, or the great war. The city of 


Huſtnapore was the imperial reſidence of ra- 
Jah Behrut, a prince renowned for juſtice and 


love of his ſubjects; of whom, and his 
capital of Huſtnapore, or Haſtinapore, much 
more will be ſaid hereafter. 


This ſoobah contains eighty frets ſub- 


divided into 232 pergunnahs. The revenue 


is 60,16,15,555 daums; out of which 
3.30, 5, 739 daums are Seyurghal. _ 
The Seiks, that riſing and powerful fate 
before-mentioned, connected together by a 
ftrong federal union, are at this day in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the weſtern parts of Delhi. The 


ſouthern region, extending quite to the city 
of Delhi, ſucceſſively under the controul of 
the Jauts and Nudjuff Khan, has been of 
late years ſeized upon by Sindia, who permits 
Shah Aulum, his royal - priſoner, to reign 

Cn king 
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8 in name, but, in reality, a menial pen- 
Honer upon his bounty, in the humbled me- 
tropolis of the vaſt empire of his anceſtors. 


'The north and eaſtern territories, to the 
mountains of Sewalic, are governed by the 


grandſon of the late Nidjib Dowlah, the 


guardian of the young prince, whom Abdal- 
lah, in 1761, placed upon the Fees 
throne, 


LAHOOR. 


| The length of this ſoobah meaſures 180, 
the breadth 86, coſe. It is ſituated in the 


third climate. On the eaft lies Serhind ; on 
the north Caſhmeer ; on the ſouth Beykaneer 
of Ajmeer 3 and Multan bounds 1t on the 
weſt. Its rivers have been before enumerated, 

Lahoor is deſcribed as very populous, highly 


cultivated, and exceedingly healthy. The 


cultivated lands are chiefly ſupplied with water 
from wells. The winter is much ſeverer here 
than in any other part of Hindoſtan, although 
conſiderably milder than in Perſia and Tar- 
'tary. Through his majeſty's (Akber's) en- 
couragement, here are to be (procured the 


choiceſt productions of Turan, Iran, and 


Hindoſtan. Muſk-melons are procurable 


here 
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| here all the year, either from the native foil 
or from the neighbouring provinces. Ice too 


is brought from the northern mountains, and 
ſold throughout the year. Their horſes re- 


| ſemble thoſe of Irak, and are very fine. In 


ſome parts, by ſifting and waſhing the ſands 
of the rivers, they obtain gold, filver, copper, 
tin, braſs, and lead. From a mountain in 
this ſoobah rock-ſalt is dug in great abund- 
ance. It is alſo famous for handicraftſmen. 


Of Lahoor, the capital of this ſoobah, | 


enough has been already ſaid, Nagracaut is 


a city ſituated upon a mountain, with a fort 


called Kangerah, In its neighbourhood is a 
moſt ancient and celebrated place of Hindoo 
devotion and pilgrimage, where the blind 
enthuſiaſt cuts out his tongue as a ſacrifice 


to the idol. Lahoor contains five duabehs, 


or interamnian regions, ſubdivided into 234 


pergunnahs. The revenue amounts to 


55,94,538,423 daums. Its forces are 54480 


—_—_ and 426, 086 2 


* 


M ULTA N. 
This ſoobah i is ſituated in the firſt, ſecond, 
and third, climates. Its length from Fee- 


roozpore to Sewiſtan is 40 3 cole; its breadth 
from 


[#1 _ 
from Rhutpore to Jelmeer 108 coſe., If Tat- 


tah be conſidered as included in it, which in 
fact it is by Abul Fazil, the additional length 


to-Cutch and Mocran will meaſure the enor- 
mous line of 660 coſe. On the eaſt lies 


Serhind; the pergunnah of Shoor joins it on 


the north; on the ſouth it is bounded by the 


ſoobah of Ajmeer ; on the weſt are ſituated 


Cutch and Mocran, both of which are inde- 


5 pendent territories. Tattah is watered by the 


rivers before - deſcribed in Lahoor, which, 
paffing through this ſoobah, unite their 
ſtreams, and form the Sind. Of this river, 
and its mighty though remote rivals in fame, 


the Ganges and Brahmapooter, the reader 


will find a particular and ample account at 
the end of this geographical diſſertation. 
Mountains extend along the north fide of this 
foobah. It reſembles Lahoor in many re- 


ſpects, and its fruits are delicious: it has, 


however, the benefit of but little rain, which 


ſeldom falls here; and the heat is exceſſive. 


Between Seewee and Bhakor 1s a large deſert, 
over which, during three of the ſummer 
months, there blows the pernicious hot wind, 
called in Arabia Semoon. Only two cities of 


_ eminence are mentioned in this ſoobah : the 


firſt is Multan, the capital, one of the moſt 
ancient 


it. 7 
dircar TaTTan, once an independent ter- 


fa 1 


- ancient cities of India, having been, accord- 


ing to Mr. Rennel, the metropolis of the 


Malli; and from them probably deriving the 
name of Multan, or Malli-patan ; that is, the 


city of the Malli. It is deſcribed as having a 
ſtrong brick fort and a beautiful lofty 
Minaret. The ſecond is Bhakor, which is 
ſaid to have a good fort, and in ancient n 


to have been called Munſoorah. 


Multan contains three bes ſubdivided 


into eight pergunnahs. The amount of its 


revenue is ſtated at 15,14,03619 daums ; of 


its forces at 13,785 cavalry and 165, 650 in- 
fantry. This ſoobah, generally ſpeaking, may 


be ſaid to be at this day in the hands of 


the Seiks, as they are doubtleſs in poſſeſſion 


of the moſt fertile and cultivated regions of 


ritory, but now included in Multan, is of 


ſuch conſiderable note, as to be honoured by 


the ſecretary of Akber with a longer account 


than that of the ſoobah to which it is an- 


nexed. Its length, from Bhakor to Cutch 


and Mocran, 1s 257 coſe; and its breadth, 


from the town of Budeyan to Bunder Lawry, 


is 100 coſe. On the eaſt lies Guzzurat; on 


the north Bhakor and See wee; on the ſouth 
"Tot; 1 T: the 
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the ſea ; and. on the weft Cutch and Mocran. 


Tattah is fituated in the ſecond climate; and 
its capital of the ſame name, according to 
our author, is in latitude 24* To, but ac- 


cording to Mr, Rennel in 24* 500. Ne 


winter in this country is ſo temperate, that 
there is no occaſion for furs, and the heat 


of the ſummer, except in Sewiſtan, is very 


moderate. In Tattah are various fine fruits; 
and the mangoes are remarkably good. A 
| ſmall kind of melon grows wild. Here are 


alſo a great variety of flowers; and their 
camels are much eſteemed. The inhabitants 
travel chiefly by water ; they build boats of 


various conſtructions ; and have not leſs than 


40,000 in number. They hunt the wild aſs, 


| hares, hogs, and the kotehpateheh ; and they 
are fond of fiſhing. The huſbandman divides 


his crops with the government, but is al- 


| lowed to keep two-thirds, Here are iron 


mines and ſalt pits. The food of the natives 


is rice and fiſh: the former is fine and in 
abundance; of the latter a particular kind 


called Pulwa, which comes from the ſea into 
the Indus, is exceedingly delicious. They 


5 dry fiſn in the ſun, and make an advantageous 
trade of it; they alſo extract oil from fiſh, 


which they uſe in building boats.” The 
mountains 


3 
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mountains ef this ſoobah are numerous, and 


run in various directions, nouriſhing on their 


lofty ſides the ſavage and warlike race of 
Balloches, or Balloges; ſome tribes of which, 


ſince. the rapid decline of the Moguls, have 


ſeized upon a conſiderable territory on the 
borders of Mewhat, and eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in the heart of the empire. They breed horſes 
and camels upon theſe mountains. One of 
theſe tribes is named NomurRdy by Abul 
Fazil; and as this was part. of the tract 
called by the ancients I BO-ScYTHIA, Mr. 
Rennel ſeems inclined to think that they may 
be the deſcendants of the Scythian Nomades. 
This conjecture derives force from the pre- 
valence of a cuſtom which was peculiar to 
the natives of ancient Scythia, that of the 
graziers who inhabit the villages on the banks 


of the Indus occaſionally changing their po- 


ſition, and wandering with the deviations of 
the ſtream. _ 

In ancient times the capital was Bre 
abad, which was then a very populous city. 
We may judge of its magnitude from that of 
its fort, which is ſaid to have had 1400 
baſtions, a tenab diſtant from each other; 
and of this fortification there are at preſent 


conf derable veſtiges. Mr. Rennel, in con- 
F222 ÜL 
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firmation of this, obſerves, that the ruins of 
a city, ſuppoſed to be Brahminabad, are ſtill 
_ viſible within four miles of Tatta: and the 
reader will remember that Mr. Rennel writes 
near 200 years after Abul Fazil. Tatta, which 
is the Daibul of the Perſian tables of Sir 
William Jones, is now the fourth ſircar of the 
ſoobah of Multan, and is ſaid to contain five 
inferior ſircars, ſubdivided into fifty-three 
pergunnahs. The revenue amounts to 
6,615,293 daums. | | 


CAS H ME R E. 
Caſhmere, the laſt of the ſoobahs in Ak- 
ber's diviſion of Hindoſtan, is ſituated in the 
third and partly in the fourth climate. It 
is ſaid to be compoſed of Caſhmere, properly 
ſo called, Pehkely, Bhember, Sewad, Bijore, 
Kandahar, and Zabuliſtan. This ſoobah is 
ſtated by Abul Fazil as extending 120 coſe in 
length, and from ten to twenty-five coſe in 
breadth. Mr. Rennel, citing this paſſage, 
either by miſtake or as a correction, mentions 
- the breadth as only fifteen coſe. He inclines 
to think the whole ſtatement exaggerated ; 


and tells us, from Mr. Forſter's route, that 
Colliers 
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Caſhmere is 80 miles in length, 40 in breadth, 


and of an oval form. 
Of this * delightful and extraordinary val. 
ley of Caſhmere,” as it is called by Sir W. 


Jones, in a paſſage quoted before, the deſ- 


cription in the Ayeen Akbery abounds with 
ſuch ardent expreſſions of admiration, that 
we are induced really to ſuppoſe it to be what 
by Eaſtern writers it is often called, the para- 


diſe of the Indies. It is repreſented as a 


garden in perpetual ſpring, entirely ſurround- 
ed with mountains, the fortifications with 


which nature has furniſhed it, of an aſtoniſh- 


ing height, ſo that its grand and romantic 
appearance cannot fail of delighting thoſe 


who are fond of variety, as well as thoſe who 


take pleaſure in retirement. The water 1s 
remarkably good, and the cataracts are en- 


chantingly magnificent. Violets, roſes, nar- 
ciſſuſes, and innumerable other flowers, grow 


wild in Caſhmere. The ſpring and autumn 
diſplay ſcenes that at once delight and 
aſtoniſh. It has plenty of excellent fruits, 


_ eſpecially melons, apples, - peaches, and apri- 
cots ; and the rain deſcends not in a deluge, 


as in other parts of Hindoſtan, but in light 
and genial ſhowers. Amidſt theſe advan- 
tages, however, they are not free from the 
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dreadful calamity of frequent earthquakes ; 
on which account they do not build their 
houſes with brick and ſtone, but of wood, 
with which the country abounds.” In Caſh- 
mere are various manufactures of wool, par- 
ticularly of ſhawls, which are carried to all 
parts of the globe; and of ſilk, which oc 
caſions the general cultivation of mulberry- 
trees, not ſo much for the fruit as for the 
leaves, on which the ſilk-worms feed. As the 
inhabitants are extremely happy, ſo we muſt 
ſuppoſe them to be remarkably induſtrious; 
for every town in this ſoobah has as many 
handicraftſmen as are to be found in the large 
cities of other countries. They live chiefly 
upon rice, fiſh (either freſh or dried), and 
vegetables. Of animals, they have a ſpecies 
of ſheep called Hundoo, whoſe fleſh is ex- 
ceedingly delicious and wholeſome. They 
have horſes, ſmall but hardy ; and cows black 
and ugly, but yielding plenty of good milk. 
They breed neither elephants nor camels ; and 
they have neither ſnakes, Rn, nor other 

venomous reptiles. | 
Sirrynagur is mentioned as the capital of 
Caſhmere in Akber's time, and it is ſaid for 
ages to have been in a flouriſhing ſtate. The 
name of Sirrynagur has fince been exchanged 
for 


t 
for that of the province, and the modern 
capital of Caſhmere is deſcribed by Mr. 
Forſter, the laſt Engliſh viſitor, as a large 
city built on each fide of the Chelum, the 
ancient Hydaſpes,, which rolls through the 
centre of the valley, whoſe whole extent, ac- 


_ cording to tradition, it anciently overſpread 
in the form of a vaſt lake. It is ſituated in 


latitude 33* 49': its longitude is 73* 117. 
The account of this ſoobah, and of the pro- 
vinces included 1n it, is uncommonly minute; 
and, from an enumeration of many abſurd 


8 ſuperſtitious practices, ſomewhat tedious. A | : | 


general idea of its wealth, traffic, and natural 
productions, has been given above; and I 


| ſhall not attempt to follow Abul Fazil 


through all its various ſubdiviſions, but 
haſten on to the two important ſircats, as 
they are here called, of Candahar and Cabul. 
The ancients divided Caſhmere into two parts 
only, calling the eaſtern diviſion Meraj and 
the weſtern diviſion Kamraj. Its revenue, in 
the reign of Aurengzeb, Mr. Rennel ſtates 


at no more than about 35, ooo J. ſterling ; a 


circumſtance, he obſerves, that ſeems to prove 
Caſhmere to have been a favoured province. 


The forces Abul Fazil ſtates at 4892 _— | 


and 92,400 infantry. 
T 4 8 CANDAHAR. 
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CAN'D A HA R. 


C daha is ſituated in this third. climate. 


It is in length 300 coſe, and meaſures in 
breadth 260 coſe. Its capital of the ſame 


name is fituated on the mountains, which the 


Greeks called Paropamiſus, and it is ſuppoſed | | 
to have been built by Alexander, - whoſe 


Eaſtern name of Secander is eaſily traced in 
that name. It has been conſidered, from 
early antiquity, as the gate of Hindoſtan 


towards Perſia; and through it every inva- 
ding army from that quarter has conſtantly 


paſſed. It is fituated in latitude 33*, and in 
Jongitude 67* 057. The heat in ſummer at 


Candahar is extreme, while the cold in 


winter 1s ſevere. It has two forts of un- 
common ſtrength and magnitude, There are 
fruits and flowers in abundance in this 
ſoobah, and the wheat is remarkable for its 
whiteneſs, | 
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| Cabut is Gtuated in the third and fourth 

climates. Its length from Attock Benares, on 
the banks of the Sind, to Hindoo-Ko (the 
Indian 
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Indian Caucasus) is 150.coſe, and from the 
river to Chaghanſerai, the eaſtern boundary, 
to Charbargh is 100 cole. It is impoſſible, 
Abul Fazil obſerves, to give in writing an 
adequate idea of the excellence of the air and 
water of this country. Although the winter 
is rather ſevere, yet it never does any injury. 
The temperate and the frozen regions of this 
very mountainous ſoobah ſo nearly join, that 
you may paſs from heat to cold in the courſe 
of a day. The country abounds with delicious 
fruits. The melons, however, are an excep- 
tion, being but indifferent; and the harveſts 
are not very flouriſhing. Hindoo-Ko lies in 
the centre between Cabul, Badakſhan, and 
Balkh. The inhabitants are chiefly Afghans, 
who live by paſturage, and breed on its lofty 
mountains and on its extenſive plains innu- 
merable droves of horſes, camels, 1 and 
goats. | 
- The extenſive, the celebrated, ER commer- 
cial, capital of Cabul, once the imperial reſidence 
of Baber, is ſituated in latitude 34 36“, in 
longitude 68* 58', According to Abul Fazil, 
it is a very ancient and beautiful city; and 
Puſheng is faid to have been its founder. It 
is ſituated, Mr. Rennel informs us, at the foot 


- of the Indian Caucaſus ; and x not far from the 
| ſource 


1 
' ſource of the. Attock river, which paſſes very 


near or under it, Its ſituation, he adds, is 
| ſpoken of in terms of rapture by the Hindoo 


hiſtorians, Cabul being leſs romantic than 
pleaſant ; enjoying a delightful air, and having 


within its reach the fruits and other products 
both of the temperate and the torrid zone. It 
is the gate of Hindoſtan towards Tartary, as 
Candahar is towards Perſia ; and, if both places 
be properly guarded, that extenſive empire is 
fafe from the irruption of foreigners. Similar 


to this obſervation, which is taken from the 


Ayeen Akbery, is a remark in the Short De- 


ſcription of Aſia, p. 7. that, according to 
the Indians, no man can be called the ruler 
of India who has not taken poſſeſſion of Ca- 


bul.” Baber was in poſſeſſion of it; and foon 


became the Indian ſovereign, Abdallah, its 


late maſter, made ſome rapid advances to- 
wards the conqueſt of Upper India; and diſ- 
poſed at his will of the crown of Delhi. In 


this ſoobah a pergunnah, compoſed of villages 


and hamlets, is called Tooman. 
TIooman Bekram, commonly called Peiſhore, 
enjoys a delightful ſpring-ſeaſon. Its capital, 
called alſo Peiſhore, is a conſiderable city; 
and is fituated on the great road leading from 
Attock to Cabul, Tooman Ghuzneen (Gaz- 


na) 
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na) deſerves notice from the renown which 


in former times its capital enjoyed, having 
been the imperial city of the Gaznavide ſul- 


| tans. Gazna was formerly called Zabul; 


whence the whole province was called: Zabu- 
liſtan; and Candahar was at that time only 
conſidered as a part of it. This ancient capis 
tal is placed by D'Anville in the north-weſt 
extreme of the ſoobah; but Mr. Rennel, 


guided by Mr, Forſter's Journal, has placed 


it in a more probable ſituation, in the very 
heart of the province, In the Deſcription of 


Aſia, cited above, it is ſaid to be © an unplea- 


fant city; and that the inhabitants are forced to 
ſend to Meimend for their fruit and herbage.” 
The Ayeen Akbery corroborates this account, 


by affirming, © that the huſbandman under- 


goes great labour, from being obliged to bring 


freſh mould from Cabul every year; the na- 
_ tural ſoil of the country being too poor for 
cultivation. The whole of Cabul conſiſts of 


twenty Toomans. Its revenue is ſtated by 
Abul Fazil at 6 crore, 73 lacks, and 6983 
daums. The number of its forces is not aſ- 
certained in the Ayeen Akbery, but Manuchi 


reckons them at 60,000 cavalry and 12,000 


infantry. This whole northern tract of coun- 


try, including generally Cabul, Candahar, 


. _ Gazna; 
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Sana, Peiſhore, Gaur, Seiſtan, and Cho- 
raſan, and extending in length not leſs than 
650 Bengal miles from eaſt to weſt, owns 
for its potent ſovereign Timur Shah Abdallah. 
He is the ſon of that Ahmed Abdallah, who, 


upon the death of Nadir, ſeized upon theſe 
parts of his vaſt empire, and erected them into 


an independent kingdom, differing little in 
limits and extent from the ancient empire of 


Gazna. 
Such were the particulars whtch ſeemed moſt 


deſerving of notice, and moſt illuſtrative of 
the following pages, in the Ayeen Akbery. 


Reſerving the conſideration of the geography 


of the PznInsuLa for that period of the en- 


ſuing hiſtory when it was firſt penetrated by 
the arms of the Mohammedans, I ſhall con- 


| clude this Diſſertation on the geography of 
the country, which is properly called Hinpos- 
TAN, with an account of thoſe three mighty 


rivers which at once bound and adorn it. 
'T ſhall begin with the Indus, becauſe we 
have been juſt deſcribing the « countries through 
which it paſſes, 8 
In the account of the river Ixpus, given by 


Pliny, æ that author obſerves, * Indus ab in- 


colis 


* Plinii Nat. Hiſt. lb, vi. cap. 20. Aldi adit. This edition 
reads Sandus; all the others Sindus. | 


8 


| 


the . vol. ii. p. 476. 
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colis Sandus appellatur ;” be river Indus is 
by the natives called Sandus. How very much 
is it to be lamented that he and his brethren 


of claſſical celebrity have Cre 


given us the native appe lation of Indian 


cities, mountains, and rivers! How much un- 


availing ſolicitude would they have ſaved the 
geographer and the hiſtorian! Mr. Wilkins, 
in a note to his tranſlation of the Heetopades,® 

informs us, that the proper name of the river, 
which we call the Indus, as written in San- 
ſcreet characters, is SEENDHoOO, which by the 
vulgar is pronounced Seen. The Ayeen 


| Akbery+ expreſſes doubt concerning the exact 


ſite of its ſource ; for that book obſerves, that, 
according to ſome, it riſes between Caſhmere 


and Caſhgur, while others place its ſource in 
Khatai, or Tartary. Major Rennel has found 


no opportunity to decide the queſtion; but 
thinks it may poſſibly ſpring from the weſt 


ſide of that ridge of Imaus, which, in the 


opinion of the ancients, ſeparated the two 
Scythias, in about the 38th degree of north 
latitude. The firſt part of its courſe ſeems to 
lie n that region of Caſhgur, I which is 


known 
* Heetopades, p. 333. 


+ Ayeen Akbery, vol. Ul. p. 132. | 
See the account of Caſhgur, in * Khan's Hitory of 


[m1 

- * to be a deſert of deep and black ſand, 
particles of which being waſhed away by the 
rapidity of the ſtream, and mingling with its 


waters, give them a black, or rather a blue, 


colour ; whence, probably, in its early courſe, 
it is called NiLAas, or the BLUE river. Sir W. 

Jones, ſpeaking of the probable connection 
that anciently exiſted between India and 
Egypt, ſeems inclined to derive even the name 
of the river Nile from the Sanſcreet root 
NILA, BLUE; and is confirmed in that idea 


by the great geographer Dionyſius expreſsly 


calling the waters of that river, an azure 
ſtr eam. * 
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it paſſes through Kenore and Puckely, and 


receives in its courſe the tribute of ten princi- 
pal ſtreams, which deſcend. from the Perſian 
and Tartarian mountains on the north-eaſt 
and north-weſt. From the city of Attock, 
downwards to Multan, it is called the river of 


ATTocx. Below Multan, which is about 


the fame diſtance from the fea as Allahabad, 
that is, about 800 miles by the courſe of the 
river, the Seendhoo, ſwollen with all the rivers 
of the Panjab, flows majeſtically down to 


Tatta, under the aſſumed name of SooR, or 
| SHOOR. | 


5 Afatic Reſearches, vol. i. p. 271 . 


Entering Hindoſtan, nearly in latitude 34 Y 
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SyookR, Near Tatta it divides itſelf into a 
number of channels; and the principal branch 
rolls rapidly on to the ocean, under the new 


appellation of MæHRAN. 


The breadth of the Indus at Bazaar, a town 


- fituated about twenty miles to the north-eaſt of 


Attock, according to Mr. Forſter, is three-quar- 
ters of a mile. He obſerved the ſtream to be 


very rapid and turbulent, although not agi- 


tated by any wind; and the water itſelf he 


found to be extremely cold, Captain Hamil- 


ton, whoſe account of this river is the moſt. 

accurate and extenſive of any writer before his 
time, repreſents its breadth at Tatta to be one 
mile, and the ſame breadth is affigned it by 
Mr. Rennel at the town of Ritchel, on the 
coaſt, where its largeſt branch enters the ocean. 
The former of theſe gentlemen ſtates the 
depth of the Indus at ſix fathom, and its ve- 
locity at four miles per hour in the dry ſeaſon; 
he adds, that the inundations prevail in April, 
May, and June; that they leave à fat flime 
on the ground, which they till eaſily before it 


dries, and which, when ſown and harrowed, 
never fails to produce a good crop; that the 


internal commerce carried on by means of the 


Indus is immenſe, and that the river itſelf is 
en for veſſels of near 200 tons, as high 


bl 
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up as to Caſhmere. It is in every reſpect, 
however, far inferior to the Ganges. 


The Delta of the Indus extends in en 
about 1 50 miles along the ſea-coaſt; and its 
greateſt depth from the moſt prominent part 
of the baſe to its apex is 115 miles. The 
lower region of this Delta is throughout in- 


terſected by numerous creeks and rivers: it 


for the moſt part conſiſts of noiſome ſwamps 
or muddy lakes, and is totally deſtitute of 


trees. The upper parts of the Delta, however, 
are well cultivated, and yield abundance of 


rice. After the rains, the Indus becomes ex- 
ceedingly impetuous and turbid; and, in the 


mouths of the river, which is called the BokE, 


or ſwell of the current, occaſioned by the ſud- 
den influx of the _ 1s n . and 
dangerous. | 
Two objects, Rill more noble and Ai 
cent, now preſent themſelves for conſideration ; 
the GAxN Es and the BRanuMaPooTER: of 
theſe two great rivers, of which the ſource of 


the former and the very name of the latter 


were unknown to antiquity, modern travellers 


have at once explored the origin and traced 
the progreſs. 


The Ganess, in the lange of Hindoſtan, 
18 called PUDDA, or Pappa, a word in San- 
| ſereet 
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|  ſereet, ſignifying Far; becauſe, as ſome 
Brahmins affirm, it flows from the foot of 
the god Veeſhnu. According to the opinion | 
of others, however, as is aſſerted in the 


Ayeen Akbery, it flows from the hair of 
Mahadeo. But whether the Ganczs be al- 
lowed to flow from the hair of one deity 


or from the foot of another, the allegory 


ſimply imports, that the grateful Hindoo ac- 
knowledges to receive, the bleſſing of its 


waters from the immediate bounty of the 


great Creator. It is alſo denominated Bux RA 


So NA, the great river; and Gox da, the 


river; whence are derived its native appella- 
tion of GoxG and its 1 name of 


GANGES. 


The real ſources of the FDI I aw 
obſerved, were unexplored by the ancients. 


The river itſelf was totally unknown to the 


great hiſtorian of antiquity, Herodotus, from 
whoſe declaration * it is evident, that the 


ſandy deſerts beyond the Indus” were the ut- 
moſt limit of his knowledge of India. In 
the time of Strabo, who flouriſhed in the 
_ reign of Tiberius, near five centuries after, 
the Ganges had been failed up as high as 


Palibothra or Patna; and, in the geography 
Vor. I. U of 
6 Herodoti, lib. iti. p. 2. Edit. Stephani, 1592. 


W 


of that writer, * it is faid to run ſouthward 
from the mountains of Emodus. In reality, 
the ſprings of this celebrated river are aſcer- 
| tained by modern diſcoveries to lie in the vaſt 
mountains of TIBET, about the thirty-third 
degree of north latitude. From the weſtern 
ſide of KznTaisss, one of thoſe mountains, 
it takes its courſe in two branches for three 

hundred miles weftward, but inclining to the 

north: at that diſtance from their fountain, 
meeting the great chain or ridge of mount 
_ Himmaleh, the ancient Imaus, the two ſtreams 
are compelled to take a ſouthern direction, 
and in this courſe, uniting their currents, 

form what is properly called the Gances. 


Amidſt the rugged valleys. and ſteep defiles 
of that remote and mountainous region, the 


Ganges continues to wind, until it pours the 
collected body of its waters through a rocky 


cavity of the mountain into a vaſt baſon, 
ſcooped out by their violent precipitation at 


its foot, To this rocky cavity, the blind 
_ ſuperſtition of the natives has attached the 


idea of ſome reſemblance to the head of the 
animal, which, like the Apis formerly in 
Egypt, is holden facred throughout Hin- 
doſtan; and the cavern, through which the 

* Strabonis Geograph. lib, xv. p.683. Baſilez, 1549. 
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| Ganges ruſhes at Bas is called rhe ub | 
of the cow. From every inquiry of the few 


Europeans who have viſited this remote ſpot, 
no real reſemblance can be traced; but the 
ſame ſuperſtition, which originally fabricated, 

perſeveres in believing and propagating,” the 


error. Both Sheriffedin, and Mr. Orme after 


him, place the cow-head rock at the Straits 
of Cupele, and affirm that Timur attacked 
the Indians, who were there aſſembled in 
great multitudes to purify themſelves in the 


ſacred ſtream, and adore the fancied fimili- 
| tude of their favourite quadruped. After its 
| paſſage through the rock of Gangotri, the 


Ganges takes an eaſterly direction for near 
three hundred miles, amidſt the rugged val- 
leys and ſteep defiles of Sirinagur; and at 


_ Hurdwar again forces itſelf a paſſage through 
the chain of mountains called Sewalick ; in- 


ferior indeed to Imaus in grandeur and alti- 


' tude, but till of a moſt ſublime elevation 


and moſt majeſtic appearance. From the 
mountains of Sewalick; that form the im- 
mediate boundary of the provinces lying north 


of Delhi, the Ganges deſcends; with little leſs 
5 impetuoſity than from GANGOTRLT, into the 
level and cultivated region of Hindoſtan ; 
then W on through delightful plains, 


U 2 and 
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and diffuſing riches and verdure in its pro- 
greſs, at Allahabad receives a rich tribute to 
its fiream in the waters of the Jumna. If 
we may believe the Brahmins, another ſacred 
river, called the Seraſwatty, joins theſe rivers 
under-ground; and therefore this ſpot,” con- 
ſecrated by the three-fold junction of their 
Waves, has ever been the refort of devout 
pilgrims from every province of Hindoſtan, 
and is denominated, in the Ayeen Akbery, 
the king of worſhipped places. In its courſe 
from Allahabad to the ocean, a courſe of 
eight hundred and twenty miles, the Ganges, 
rolling on through the centre of Bahar and 
Bengal, among innumerable cities that proud- 
ly lift their heads on its banks, is ſwollen _ 
with the influx of many other conſiderable 
rivers; ſome of which, Mr. Rennel informs 
us, are equal to. the Rhine, and none ſmaller 
than the Thames. About two hundred and 
twenty miles from the fea, that is, about 
thirty miles below Rajahmal, commences the 
head of the Delta of the -Ganges, which 
there, dividing into two great branches, ſecks 
the ocean by two different and remote chen. 
nels. | 
The weſtern branch, or to 3 more ac- 
curately, the two weſternmoſt branches, 
: called 
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called the Coſſimbazar and jellinghy rivers, 
united into one ſtream, deſcend by the city 


of Hoogly, whoſe name in paſſing they aſ- 
ſume; and, waſhing the walls of Chandefs 
nagore and of Calcutta, ruſh in a broad and 
deep ſtream into the Gulph of Bengal, at 
the diſtance of 180 miles from the grand 
Eaſtern Ocean. This is the only navigable 
branch of the Ganges for large thips ; the 


other numerous channels of this river being 
choaked up by bars of fand and banks of 


mud, thrown up by the violence of the curs 
rent and the ſtrong ſoutherly Winds. The 
eaſtern branch, or rather the main ſtream of 


the Ganges, flows on towards Dacea; ones 
the capital of Bengal, which is watered by a 
noble arm of that river; and, about ſixty 


miles below that city, mingling its waters 
with thoſe of the Megna, rolls in one united 


and majeſtic ſtream into the ocean. 


The breadth of the Ganges varies in dif- 
ferent places, and according to the different 


ſeaſons, from one mile and a quarter to three 
miles. At 500 miles from the ſea, Mr. Rennel 


informs us that the channel is thirty feet 


deep, when the river is at its loweſt; and 
that it continues at leaſt that depth to the 


ocean, The velocity of the current likewiſe 
1 V2 varies 
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varies according to the wet or dry ſeaſons. 


In the dry months the medium rate of mo- 
tion is leſs than three miles an hour; but, at 
the period of the inundations, that motion 


is often increaſed to five and ſix hours; and 


Mr. Rennel records an inſtance of his own 


boat being carried at the een rate of 


: — in eight hours. 


An object equally novel and 8 now 
en our attention; ſo novel as not to have 


been known to Europeans in the real ex- 
tent of its magnificence before the year 1765, 
and ſo awfully grand, that the aſtoniſned 


geographer, Major Rennel, thinking the 


language of proſe inadequate to convey his 


conceptions, has had recourſe to the more 
expreſſive and en language of poetry; 


but 
Scarce the Muſe herſelf 


" Dares ſtretch her wing o'er this enormous maſs 
Of ruſhing waters; to whoſe dread expanſe, = 
[Continuous depth, and wond'rous _ of courſe, 
Our floads are rills. FE 


This ſtupendous object is the n 
POOTER, a word which in Sanſcreet ſignifies 
the ſan of Brahma; for no meaner origin 


could be aſſigned to ſo wonderful a progeny. 
This ſupreme monarch of Indian rivers de- 


e its Tpures W the oppoſite ſide of the 


1 fame 


F 
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ſame mountains from which the Ganges 
ſprings, and taking a bold ſweep towards the 


eaſt, in a line directly oppoſite te the courſe 
of that river, waſhes the vaſt country of 
Tibet, where, by way of diſtinction, it is 
denominated SanyPoo, or the river. Winding 


with a rapid current through Tibet, and, 


for many a league, amidſt dreary deſerts and 
regions, remote from the habitations of men, 
it waters the borders of the territory of Laſſa, 


the reſidence of the grand Lama; and then 


deviating, with 4 cometary irregularity, from 


an eaſt to a ſouth- eaſt courſe, the MiG HTT 
WANDERER approaches within 200 miles of 
the weſtern frontiers of the vaſt empire of 
China. From this point its more direct path 


to the ocean lay through the Gulph of Siam; 


but, with a deſultory courſe peculiar to itſelf, 


it ſuddenly turns to the weſt through Aſſam, 

and enters Bengal on the north-eaſt quarter. 
TCircling round the weſtern point of the Gar- 
row mountains, the Brahmapooter now takes 


a ſouthern direction; and, for 60 miles be- 
fore it meets the Ganges, its ſiſter in point of 
origin, but not its rival in point of magni- 
tude, glides majeſtically along in a ſtream 


which is regularly from four to five miles 
; wide, and, but for its freſhneſs, Mr. Rennel 
ſays, 


con 


| fays, might paſs for an arm of the ſea. About 
forty miles from the ocean theſe mighty 


rivers unite their ſtreams; but that gentleman 
is of opinion that their junction was formerly 
higher up, and that the accumulation of two 
ſuch vaſt bodies of water ſcooped out the 


amazing bed of the Megna lake.“ Their 


preſent conflux is below Luckipoor, and by 
that confluence a body of freſh running 
water 1s produced, hardly equalled, and not 
exceeded, either in the old or the new hemiſ- 
phere. 80 ſtupendous is that body of water, 
it has formed a gulph of ſuch extent as to 


contain iſlands that rival our Iſle of Wight 


in ſize and fertility; and with ſuch reſiſtleſs 
violence does it ruſh into the ocean, that in 
the rainy ſeaſon the ſea itſelf, or at leaſt its 


OUT -. | | | 
The Delta, formed by the Ganges, exhibits 
an appearance ' widely different from that 
formed by the Indus; and is conſiderably 
more than twice the area of that of the Nile. 
It is at the baſe near two hundred miles 


broad, and * Mr. Rennel informs us, na 
leſs 


* Megna and Brahmapooter are names belonging to the ſame 
river in different parts of its courſe. The Megna falls into the 
| Brahmapooter, and, though a much ſmaller river, communicates its 
name to the other during the reſt of its courſe. 


ſurface, is perfectly freſh for many leagues 
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leſs than eight conſiderable openings inks the 


ſea, each of which we pronounce without 


heſitation to have probably been, in its turn, 
the principal mouth of the Ganges. This 


whole extent is one vaſt foreſt; from that 
circumſtance denominated the woods, or sud 


DERBUNDS, whoſe dangerous receſſes the for- 

titude and induſtry of man have never yet 
completely explored, and which, from their 
forming an impenetrable barrier on that ſide, 


as well as from their affording an inexhauſti- 
ble ſupply of timber for” boat- building, the 


policy of the Engliſh has not yet attempted 
to clear. Theſe woods are the gloomy haunts 
of every ſpecies of ſavage animals, but par- 


| ticularly of thoſe formidable race of tigers 


called the Royal or Bengal tiger, fo celebrated 


4 throughout the world. The fierceneſs and 


intrepidity of theſe animals are ſo great, that 
they have been known to ſwim, in queſt of 


Prey, to the boats that lie at anchor in the 


river, and often make havoc among the wood- 
cutters and ſalt- makers, who carry on * their 


dreadful trade” upon the ſhore, Beſides thoſe 


principal openings | above - mentioned, the 
whole coaſt of the Delta, bordering on the 
ſea, is indented with innumerable rivers and 
ereeks, while * internal parts of the Sun- 

derbunds 
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derbunds are interſected in every direction 
with a thouſand ſtreams, which form 4 

complete inland navigation, and which, ac- 
_ cording to a deſcription given me by the late 
worthy Colonel CHARLES IRonsIDE, who had 
frequently failed through theſe woody ' ſoli- 
tudes, -abound with ſcenes fo romantic and 
beautiful, that they alternately excite in the 
mind the moſt rapturous admiration, and im- 
preſs it with the moſt awful aſtoniſhment. 


| 
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